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Cuap. I. 


I HAVE titled these pages with nothing more than my baptismal name. 
If the reader finds sufficient interest in them to read to the end, he will 
discover the position that I am in after an eventful life. I shall, however, 
not trespass upon the reader’s time by making many introductory re- 
marks ; but commence at once with my birth, parentage, and education. 
This is necessary, as although the two first are, perhaps, of little com- 
parative consequence, still the latter is of importance, as it will prepare 
the reader for many events in my after-life. I may add, that much 
depends upon birth and parentage; at all events, it is necessary to com- 
plete a perfect picture. Let me, therefore, begin at the beginning. 

I was born in France. My father, who was of the ancienne noblesse 
of France, by a younger branch of the best blood, and was a most 
splendid specimen of the outward man, was the son of an old officer, 
and an officer himself in the army of Napoleon. In the conquest of 
Italy, he had served in the ranks, and continuing to follow Napoleon 
through all his campaigns, had arrived to the grade of captain of cavalry. 
He had distinguished himself on many occasions, was a favourite of 
Napoleon’s, wore the cross of the Legion of Honour, and was considered 
in a fair way to rapid promotion, when he committed a great error. 
During the time that his squadron was occupying a small German town, 
situated on the river Erbach, called Deux Ponts, he saw my mother, 
fell desperately in love, and married. There was some excuse for him, 
for a more beautiful woman than my mother I never beheld; moreover, 
she was highly talented, and a most perfect musician ; of a good family, 
and with a dower by no means contemptible. The reader may say that, 
in marrying such a woman, my father could hardly be said to have com- 
mitted a very great error. This is true, the error was not in marrying, 
but in his allowing his wife’s influence over him to stop his future 
advancement. He wished to leave her with her father and mother until 
the campaign was over. She refused to be left, and he yielded to her 
wishes. Now, Napoleon had no objection to his officers ete married, 
but a very great dislike to their wives accompanying the army ; and this 
was the fault which my father committed, and which lost him the favour 
of his general. My mother was too beautiful a woman not to be noticed, 
and immediately inquired about, and the knowledge soon came to Napo- 
leon’s ears, and militated against my father’s future advancement. 
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During the first year of their , my eldest brother, Auguste, 
was amy and windy Saunas my ss Wt promised an increase to the 


family, which was oceasion of great satisfaction to my father, who 
now, that he had been married more than a year, would at times look at 
my mother, and, beautiful as she was, calculate in his mind whether the 

ion of her was indemnification sufficient for the loss of the brigade 
which she had cost him. To account for my father’s satisfaction, I must 
acquaint the reader with circumstances which are not very well known. 
As I before observed, Napoleon had no objection to marriage; because 
he required men for his army, and because he required men,. and not 
women, he thought very poorly of a married couple who produced a 
plurality of girls. If, on the contrary, a woman presented her husband 
with six or seven boys, if he was an officer in the army, he was certain of 
a pension for life. Now, as my mother had commenced with a boy, and 
it is well known that there is every chance of a woman continuing to 
produce the sex which first makes its appearance, she was much compli- 
mented and congratulated by the officers when she so soon gave signs of 
an increase, and they prophesied that she would, by her fruitfulness, 
in a few years obtain a pension for her husband. My father hoped so, 
and thought that if he had lost the brigade, he would be indemnified by 
the pension. My mother was certain of it ; and declared it was a boy. 
But prophesies, hopes, and declarations, were all falsified and overthrown 
by my unfortunate appearance. The disappoimtment of my father was 
great ; but he bore it like a man. My mother was not only disappointed, 
but indignant. She felt mortified after all her declarations, that I should 
have appeared and disproved them. She was a woman of violent temper, 
a discovery which my father made too late. To me, as the cause of her 
humiliation and disappointment, she took an aversion, which only in- 
creased as I grew up, and which, as will be hereafter shown, was the main 
spring of all my vicissitudes in after-life. 

Surely, there is an error in asserting that there is no feeling so strong 
as maternal love. How often do we witness instances like mine, in which 
be: eve vanity, ambition, or interest, have changed this love into 

ate. 

My father, who felt the inconvenience of my mother accompanying him 
on forced marches, and who, perhaps, being disappointed in his hopes of a 

nsion, thought that he might as well recover the emperor’s favour, and 

k for the brigade, now proposed that my mother should return with 
her two children to her parents. This my mother, who had always 
gained the upper-hand, positively refused to accede to. She did, how- 
ever, allow me and my brother Auguste to be sent to her parents’ care at 
Deux Ponts, and there we remained while my father followed the fortunes 
of the emperor, and my mother followed the fortunes of my father. 
I have little or no recollection of my maternal grandfather and grand- 
mother. I remember that I lived with them, as I remained there with m 
brother till I was seven years old, at which period my paternal grand- 
mother offered to receive my brother and me, and take charge of our 
education. This offer was accepted, and we both went to Lumeville 
where she resided. 

I have said that my paternal grandmother offered to receive us, and 
not my paternal grandfather, who was still alive. Such was the case ; as, 
could he have had his own way, he would not have allowed us to come 
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to Luneville, for he had a great dislike to children ; but my grandmother 
had property of her own, independent of her husband, and she insisted 
upon our coming. Very often, after we had been received into her house, 
I would hear remonstrance on his relative to the expense of keeping 
us, and the reply of my grandmother, which would be, “ Eh bien, Mon- 
sieur Chatenceuf, c'est mon argent que je depense.” I must describe 
Monsieur Chatenceuf. As I before stated, he had been an officer in the 
French army; but had now retired upon his pension, with the rank of 
major, and decorated with the Legion of Honour. At the time that I 
first saw him, he was a tall, elegant old man, with hair as white as 
silver. I heard it said, that when young he was considered one of the 
bravest and handsomest officers in the French army. He was very quiet 
in his manners, spoke very little, and took a large quantity of snuff. 
He was egoistic to excess, attending wholly to himself and his own com- 
forts, and it was because the noise of children interfered with his comfort, 
that he disliked them so much. We saw little of him, and cared less, 
If I eame into his room when he was alone, he promised me a good 
whipping, I therefore avoided him as much as I could ; the association 
was not pleasant. 

Luneville is a beautiful town in the Department of Meurthe. The 
castle, or rather palace, is a very splendid and spacious building, in which 
formerly the Dukes of Lorraine held their court. It was afterwards 
inhabited by King Stanislaus, who founded a military school, a library and 
a hospital. The palace was a square building, with a handsome facade 
facing the town, and in front of it there was a fountain. There was a 
large square in the centre of the palace, and behind it an extensive 
garden, which was well kept up and carefully attended to. One side of 
the palace was occupied by the officers of the regiments quartered in 
Luneville ; the opposite side, by the soldiery ; and the remainder of the 
building was appropriated to the reception of old retired officers who had 
been pensioned. It was in this beautiful building, that my grandfather 
and grandmother were established for the remainder of their lives. 
Except the Tuileries, I know of no palace in France equal to that of 
Luneville. Here it was that, at seven years old, I took up my quarters ; 
and it is from that period that I have always dated my existence. I have 
described my grandfather and my residence, but now I must introduce 
my grandmother ; my dear, excellent grandmother, whom I loved so 
much when she was hving, and whose memory I shall ever revere. In 
person she was rather diminutive, but, although sixty years of age, she 
still retained her figure, which was remarkably pretty, and she was as 
straight as an arrow. Never had age pressed more lightly upon the 
human frame ; for, strange to say, her hair was black as jet, and fell 
down to her knees. It was pasts ee a great curiosity, and she was not 
a little proud of it, for there was not a gray hair to be seen. Although 
she had lost many of her teeth, her skin was not wrinkled, but had a 
freshness most remarkable in a person so advanced in years. Her mind 
was as young as her body ; she was very witty and coquettish, and the 
officers living in the palace were continually in her apartments, preferrin 
her company to that of younger women. Partial to children, she woul 
join in all our sports, and sit down to play “hunt the slipper,” with us 
and our young companions. But with all her vivacity, she was a strictly 
moral and religious woman. She could be lenient to indiscretion and 
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careléssness, but’any’deviatibn from truth ‘and honesty on’the part of my 
brother or myself was certain to be visited with severe punishment. She 
argued, that thére’ could ‘be’ 116 virtue, ‘where*there was deceit, which she 
considered a8''the ‘hot-bed' from’ which ‘every ‘vice ‘would’ ‘spring out 
ra a truth’ was ‘the’ basis’ ‘of all that was good and 


noble, and that évery other branch of education was, comparatively speak- 
ing, of no importance, and without truth of no value. She was right. 
My brother and I were both sent to day-schools. The maid Catherine 
always took me to school after breakfast, and came to fetch me home 
about four o’clock in the afternoon. Those were happy times. With 
what joy I used to return to the palace, bounding into my grandmother’s 
apartment on the ground floor, sometimes to frighten her, leaping in at the 
window and dropping at her feet, the old lady scolding and laughing at 
the same time. My grandmother was, as I observed, religious, but she 
was not a devotee. The great object was to instill into me a love of truth, 
and in this she was indefatigable. When I did wrong, it was not the 
fault which I had committed which caused her concern; it was the fear 
that I should deny it, which worried and alarmed her. To prevent this, 
the old lady had a curious method—she dreamed for my benefit. If I 
had done wrong, and she suspected me, she would not accuse me until 
she had made such inquiries as convinced her that I was the guilty 
rson ; and then, perhaps, the next morning, she would say, as I stood 

y her side: “ Valerie, I had a dream last night ; I can’t get it out of 
my head. I dreamt that my little girl had forgotten her promise to me, 
and when she went to the store-room had eaten a large piece of the cake.” 
She would fix her eyes upon me as she narrated the events of her 
dream, and, as she Koondedéa: my face would be covered with blushes, 
and my eyes cast down in confusion ; I dared not look at her, and by the 
time that she had finished, I was down on my knees, with my face buried 
in her lap. If my offence was great, I had to say my prayers, and 
implore the Divine forgiveness, aad es sent to prison, that is, bocleed up 
for a few hours in my bed-room. Catherine, the maid, had been many 
years with, _ grandmother, and was, to a certain degree, a — 
person ; at all events, she considered herself warranted in giving her 
¥ agr and grumbling as much as she pleased, and such was invariably 
e case whenever I was locked up. ‘“ Toujours en prison, cette pauvre 
petite. It is too bad, madam; you must let her out.” M ieellillanther 
would quietly reply, “Catherine, you are a good woman, but you under- 
stand nothing about the education of children.” Sometimes, however, 
she obtained the key from my grandmother, and I was released sooner 
than was originally intended. The fact is, that being put in prison was a 
very heavy punishment, as it invariably took place in the evenings, after 
my return from school, so that I lost my A -hours. There were 2 
great —_ officers with their wives located in he rate and, of course, 
no want of playmates. The _ used to the bosquet, which ad- 
joined the oe of the palace, collect flowers, and make a garland, 
which they hung on a rope stretched across the court-yard of the palace. 
As the day closed in, the party from each house, or apartments rather, 
brought out a lantern, and having thus illuminated our ball-room by 
subscription, the boys and girls danced the “rondé,” and other games, 
until it was bed-time. As the window of my bed-room looked out upon 
the court, whenever I was put into prison, I had the mortification of 
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witnessing all these joyous games, without being permitted to join in 

To prove the effect of my grandmother's system of dreaming upon me, 
I will narrate a a which occurred, . .M pa) a 
landed property about four miles from Luneyille, A portion of this land 
was let to a farmer, and the remainder he farmed on his own account, and 
the,.produce was consumed, in, the house-keeping.- From this farm we 
received milk, butter, cheese, all kinds of fruit, and indeed every thin 
which a farm produces. In that part of France they have a method of 
melting down and clarifying butter for winter use, instead of salting it. 
This not only preserves it, but, to most people, makes it more palateable; 
at all events I can answer for myself, for I was inordinately fond of it. 
There were eighteen or twenty jars of it in the store-room, which were 
used up in rotation. I dared not take any out of the jar in use, as I 
should be certain to be discovered ; so I went to the last jar, and by my 
repeated assaults upon it, it was nearly empty before my grandmother 
discovered it. As usual, she had a dream. She commenced with céunt- 
ing over the number of jars of butter; and how she opened such a one, 
and it was full ; then the next, and it was full ; but before her dream was 
half over, and she was still a long way from the jar which I had despoiled, 
I was on my knees, telling her the end of the dream, of my own accord, 
for I could not bear the suspense of having all the jars examined. From 
ic time, I generally made a full yore before the dream was 
ended. 

But when I was about nine years old, I was guilty of a very heavy 
offence, which I shall narrate, on account of the peculiar punishment 
which I received, and which might be advantageously pursued by the 
parents of the present day, who may happen to cast their eyes over these 
memoirs. It was the custom for the children of the officers who lived in 
the palace, that is, the girls, to club together occasionally, that they 
might have a little féte in the garden of the palace. It was a sort of 

ic-nic, to which every one contributed ; some would bring cakes, some 
it ; some would bring money (a few sous) to purchase bon-bons, or 
any thing else which might be me upon. On those occasions, my 
grandmother invariably gave me fruit, a very liberal allowance of apples 
and i from the store-room ; for we had plenty from the ore of 
the farm. But one day, one of the elder girls told me that they had 
plenty of fruit, and that I must bring some money. I asked my grand- 
mother, but she refused me ; and then this girl proposed that I should 
steal some from my grandfather. I objected ; but she ridiculed my 
objections, and pressed me until she overcame my scruples, and I con- 
sented. But when I left her after she had obtained my promise, I was 
in a sad state. I knew it was wicked to steal, and the girl had taken 
care to point out to me how wicked it was to break a promise. I did 
not know what to do: all that evening I was in such a state of feverish 
excitement, that my grandmother was quite astonished. The fact was, 
that I was ashamed to retract my promise, and yet I trembled at the 
deed that I was about todo. I went into my room and got into bed. 
I remained awake; and about midnight I got up, and creeping softly 
into m ndfather’s room, I went to his clothes, which were on a chair, 
and rifled. hie ockets of—two sous! Having effected my purpose, I 
retired stealthily and gained my own room. What my feelings were 































fal dream—it was about a little girl, who, in the middle of the night, 
—_ ito her grandfather's room———’ 

could bear no more. I threw myself on the floor, and, im agony, 
screamed out— ashe 

“Yes, grandmamma, and stole two sous.” 

A paroxysm of tears followed the confession, and for more than an 
hour | remained on the floor, hiding my face and sobbing. My grand- 
mother allowed me to remain there—she was very much —I had 
committed a crime of the first magnitude—my punishment was severe. 
I was locked up in my room for ten days: but this was the smallest 
portion of the punishment : every visiter that came in, I was sent for, and 
on my making my appearance, my grandmother would take me by the 
hand, and leading me up, would formally present me to the visiters. 

“ Permittez, madame (ou monsieur), que je vous presente Mademoiselle 
Valerie, qui est renfermé dans sa chambre, pour avoir volé‘deux sous de 


son — 

Oh! the shame, the mortification that I felt. This would take place 
at least ten times a day ; and each succeeding presentation was followed 
a burst of tears, as | was again led back to my chamber. Severe as 

is punishment was, the effect of it was excellent. I would have endured 
martyrdom, after what I had gone through, before I would have taken 
what was not my own. It was a painful, but a judicious and most 
radical, cure. 

For five years I remained under the eare of this most estimable woman, 
and, under her guidance, had become a truthful and religious girl; and 
I may conscientiously add, that I was as innocent as a lamb—but a 
change was at hand. The emperor had been hurled from his throne, 
and was shut up on a barren rock, and soon great alterations were made 
in the French army. My father’s regiment of hussars had been dis- 
banded, and he was now appointed to a dragoon regiment, which was 
ordered to Luneville. He arrived with my mother and a numerous 
family, she having presented him with seven more children; so that, with 
Auguste and me, he had now nine children. I may as well here observe 
that my mother continued to add yearly to the family, till she had four- 
teen in all, and out of those there were seven boys ; so that, had the emperor 
remained on the throne of France, my father would certamly have secured 
the pension. The arrival of my family was a source both of pleasure 
and pain to me. I was most anxious to see all my brothers and sisters, 
and my heart yearned towards my father and mother, although I had no 
recollection of them ; but I was fearful that. I should be removed from my 
grandmother's care, and she was equally alarmed at the chance of our 
om Unfortunately for me, it turned out as we had anticipated. 

y mother was any thing but gracious to my grandmother, notwithstand- 
ing the obligations she was under to her, and very soon took an i 
of quarrelling with her. The cause of the Pd beoadeainad-ast 
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that it was: predetermined on the part of my mother. Mi 
and requested my grandmother to let her have it: Thismy other 
would not consent to, and my mother toek offence at her I and 
my brother were’ immediately ordered home, my mother asserting that 
we had been both very badly brought up; and this was all the 
that my grandmother received for her kindness to us, and defraying all 
our ex for five years. 

I had not been at home more than a week, when my father’s regiment was 
ordered to Nanee; but, during this short period, I had sufficient to convince 
me that I should be very miserable. My mother’s dislike to me, which I have 
referred to before, now assumed the character of positive hatred, and I was 
esteem 1 was employed as a servant, and as nurse to the 

un; and hardly a day passed without my feeling the weight of ee 
hand. We set off for Nance, and I thought my heart would as I 
quitted the arms of my grandmother, wept over me. My father 
was very willing to leave me with my grandmother, who promised to leave 
her property to me ; but this offer im my favour enraged my mother still 
more; she declared that I should not remain; and my father had long 
succumbed to her termagant disposition, and yielded implicit obedience to 
her authority. It was lamentable to see mt a fine soldierlike-looking 
man afraid even to speak before this woman ; but he was completely 
under her thraldom, and never dared to contradict. As soon as we were 
settled in the barracks at Nance, my mother commenced her system of 
persecution in downright earnest. I had to make all the » wash 
the children, carry out the baby, and do every menial office for my 
brothers and sisters, who were encouraged to order me about. I had 
very good clothes, which had been provided me by my grandmother ; 
they were all taken away, and altered for my younger sisters ; but what 
was still more mortifying, all my sisters had lessons in music, dancing, 
and other accomplishments, from various masters, whose instructions I 
was not permitted to take advantage of, although there would have been 
no addition to the expense. 

“Oh! my father,” cried I, “why is this?—what have I done ?—am 
not I your daughter—your eldest — 2 

“I will speak to your mother,” replied he. 

And he did venture to do so; but by so doing, he raised up such a 
tempest, that he was glad to drop the subject, and apologise for an act of 
justice. Poor man! he could do. no more pity me. 

I well remember my feelings at that time. I felt that I could love 
mother, love her dearly, if she would have allowed me so todo. I had tri 
to obtain her good will, but I received nothing in return but blows, and at 
last I beeame so alarmed when in her presence that I almost lost my 
reason. My ears were boxed till I could not recollect where I was, and 
I became stupified with fear. All I thought of, all my anxiety, at last, 
was to get out of the room wheremy mother was. My terror was so great 
that her voice made me tremble, aad at the sight of her I caught my 
breath and gasped from alarm. pentane inguhe meantime eos 
much-an object of dislike to my mother as I was, chiefly because he 
been t up by my grandmother, and moreover because he would 
take my part. Tho gueak teiounits of my mother was my second bro- 
ther Ni ; he was a wonderful musician, could play upon any instru- 
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ment and the most difficult music at sight. This talent endeared him to 
my mother, who was herself 'a first-rate musician. _ He was permitted to 
order me about just as he pleased, and if I did not please him, to beat 
me without mercy, and very often my mother would fly at me and assist 
him. But Auguste took my part, and Nicolas received very severe 
chastisement from him, but this did not help me; on the contrary, if 
Auguste interfered in my behalf, my mother would pounce upon me, and 
I may say that | was stunned with her blows. Auguste appealed to his 
father, but he dared not interfere. He was coward enough to sit by and 
see his daughter treated in this way without remonstrance ; and, in a 
short time, I was fast approaching to what my mother declared me to be 
—a perfect idiot. 

I trust that my own sex will not think me a renegade when I say, 
that, if ever there was a proof that woman was intended by the Creator 
to be subject to man, it is, that once place power in the hands of woman, 
and there is not one out of a hundepd who will not abuse it. We hear 
much of the rights of woman, and their wrongs; but this is certain, that 
in a family, as in a state, there can be no divided rule—no equality. 
One must be master, and no family is so badly managed, or so bad 
brought up, as where the law of nature is reversed, and we contemplate that 
most despicable of all dust nature—a hen-pecked husband : to proceed, 
the consequence of my mother’s treatment was to undermme in me all 
the precepts of my worthy grandmother. I was a slave; and a slave 
under the continual influence of fear cannot be honest. The fear of 

unishment produced deceit to avoid it. Even my brother Auguste, 
en his regard and pity for me, would fall into the same error. 
“ Valerie,” he would say, running out to me as I was coming home with 
my little brother in my arms, “your mother will beat you on your 
return. You must say so and so.” This so and so was, of course, an 
untruth ; and, in consequence, my fibs were so awkward, and accompanied 
by so much hesitation and blushing, that I was invariably found out, and 
then punished for what I did deserve to be; and when my mother 
obtained such triumphant proof against me, she did not fail to make the 
most of it with my father, who, by degrees, began to consider that my 
treatment was merited, and that — a bad and deceitful child. My 
only happiness was to be out in the open air, away from my mother’s 
presence, and this was only to be obtained when I was ordered out with 
my little brother Pierre, whom I had to carry as soon as I had done the 
household work. If Pierre was fractious, my mother would order me out 
of the house with him immediately. This I knew, and I used to pinch 
the poor child to make him cry, that I might gain my object, and be 
sent away; so that to duplicity | added cruelty. Six months before this, 
had any one told me that I ever would be guilty of such a thing, with 
what, indignation I should have denied it! 

Although my mother flattered herself that it was only in her own 
domestic circle that her unnatural conduct towards me was known, such 
was not the case, and the treatment which | reeeived from her was 
the occasion of much sympathy on the of the officers and [their 
wives, who were quartered in the barrac Some of them ventured 
to remonstrate with my father for his consenting to it ; but although 
he was cowed by a woman, he had no fear of men, and as he told 
them candidly that any future interference in his domestic concerns must 
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‘ be answered bythe sword, no more was said to him-on the: subject. 
Strange, that aman should risk his life with such: indifference, rather 
than remedy an evil, and yet be under such thraldom to a'woman !— 
that one who was always distinguished in action as the most forward and 
the most brave, should be a trembling coward before an imperious wife! 
But this is a world of sad contradictions. 

There’ was a lady in the barracks, wife to one of the superior officers, 
who was very partial tome. She had a daughter, a very sweet girl, who 
was also named Valerie. When I could escape from the house, I used 
to be constantly with them ; and when I saw my namesake caressing and 
caressed, in the arms of her mother, as I was sitting by on a stool, the 
tears would run down at the thoughts that such pleasure was de 
from me. 

“Why do you ery, Valerie ?” 

“Oh! ak why have I not a mother like your Valerie? Why 
am I to be beat instead of being caressed and fondled like her? What 
have I done ?—But she is not my mother—I’m sure she cannot be—I 
never will believe it !” 

And such had really become my conviction, and in ne I never 
would address her by the title of mother. This my mother perceived, 
and it only added to her ill-will. Only permit any one feeling or passion 
to master you—allow it to increase by never being in the slightest de 
checked, and it is horrible to what an excess it will carry you. About 
this time, my mother proved the truth of the above observation, by 
saying to me, as she struck me to the ground— 

“ J’ll kill you,” cried she; and then, catching her breath, said in a low, 
determined tone, “ Oh! I only wish that I dared.” 


Cuap. Il. 


Onz day, a short time after this, I was walking out as usual with my 
little brother Pierre in my arms; I was deep in thought; in imagination 
I was at Luneville with my dear grandmother, when my foot slipped and 
I fell. In trying to save my brother I hurt myself very much, and he, 
poor child, was unfortunately very much hurt as well as myself. He 
cried and moaned piteously, and I did all that I could to console him, 
but he was in too much pain to be comforted. I remained out for an hour 
or two, not daring to go home, but the evening was closing in and I re- 
turned at last. The child, who could not yet speak, still moaned and 
cried, and I told the truth as to the cause of it. My mother flew at me, 
and I received such chastisement that I could be patient no longer, and I 
— my mother from me; I was felled to the ground and left there 

eeding profusely. After a time I rose up and crawled to bed. I re- 
flected upon all I had suffered, and made up my mind that I would 
no longer remain under my father’s roof. At daybreak I dressed myself, 
hastened out of the barracks, and set off for Luneville, which was fifteen 
miles distant. I had gained about half the way when I was met by a 
‘soldier of the regiment who had once been our servant. I tried to avoid 
him, but he recognised me. I then begged him not to interfere with me, 
and told him that I was running away to my grandmother's. Jacques, 
for that was his name, replied that I was right, and that he would say 
nothing about it. 
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« iselle,” continued he, “ you will be tired before : 
to Lanai, sod my ve a chance of i ie 
to; 4g 


Fie then slipped a five-frane piece into my hand, and left me to pursue 

y way. I continued my journey a Py A ag 
re Ros to my  ceayr wpa which I have before-mentioned, as being 
about four miles the town. I was afraid to go direct to Luneville, 
on account of my grandfather, who, I knew from motives of parsimony, 
would be unwilling to receive me. I told my history to the farmer's wi 
showing her my face cevered with bruises and scars, and intreated her 
to go to my grandmother’s and tell her where 1 was. She put me to bed, 

the next morning set off for Luneville and acquainted my grand- 
mother with the circumstances. The old lady immediately ordered her 
char-a-banc and drove out for me. There was proof positive of my 
mother’s cruelty, and the good old woman shed tears over me when she 
had pulled off the humble blue-cotton dress which I wore and. examined 
my wounds and bruises. When we arrived at Luneville we met with 
much opposition from my grandfather, but my grandmother was resolute. 

«Since you object to my receiving her in the house,” said she, “at all 
events you cannot prevent my doing my duty towards her, and doing as 
I please with my own money. I shall, therefore, send her to school and 
pay her expenses.” 

As soon as new clothes could be made for me, I was sent to the best 
pension in Luneville. Shortly afterwards my father arrived ; he had 
been despatched by my mother to reclaim me and bring me back with 
him, but he found the tide too strong against him, and my grandmother 
threatened to appeal to the authorities and make an exposure ; this he 
knew would be a serious injury to his character, and he was therefore 
compelled to go back without me, and I remained for a year and a-half 
at the pension, very happy and improving very fast in my education and 
my personal appearance. 

But I was not destined to be so happy long. True it was, that during 
this year and a half of tranquillity oa happiness, the feelings created by 
my mother’s treatment had softened down, and all animosity had long 
been discarded, but I was too happy to want to return home again. At 
the expiration of this year and a half, my father’s regiment was again 

to shift their quarters to a small town, the name of which I now 
forget, but Luneville laid in their route. My mother had for some time 
ceased to importune my father about my return. The fact was, that she 
had been so coldly treated by the other ladies at Nance, in consequence of 
her behaviour to me, that she did not think it advisable; but now that 
they were about to remove, she insisted upon my father taking me with 
him, promising that I ree be well-treated, oe have the same instruc- 
tion as my sisters; in fact, she promised every thing; acknowledging to 
my r that she had been sd mee hh jg ay 
for it. Even my brother Auguste thought that she was now sincere, and 
my father, my brother, and even my dear grandmother, persuaded me to 
consent. My mother was now kind and affectionate towards me, 
and as I really wanted to love her, I left the pension and accompanied the 
family: to their new quarters. 


But this was all treachery on the of my mother. ca euvie| 
my advantage, as she had shown herself on lant occasion, she had played 


. 
a in. shee meee ple 











- My mother’s was beyond 

“ Wretch,” cried she, %e would iin eesti your mother ?” 

“No,” replied he, “but I will protect my sister. You barbarous 
woman, why do you not kill her at once, it would be a kindness ?” 

It was after this scene that I resolved that I would again return to 
Luneville. I did not confide my intentions to any one, not even to Au- 
guste. There was a great difficulty in getting out of the front door with- 
out being perceived, and my bundle would have created suspicion; by the 
back of the house the only exit was through a barred window. I was then 
fourteen years old but very slight in figure. I tried if my head would pass 
through the bars, and succeeding, I soon forced my body through, and 
seizing my bundle, made all haste to the diligence "om I found that it 
was about to start for Luneville, which was more than half a day’s journey 
distant. I got in — quickly, and the conducteur knowing me thought 
that all was right, and the diligence drove off. There were two people in 
the coupée with me, an officer and his wife; before we had proceeded far 
they asked me where I was going, I replied to my grandmother’s at Lune- 
ville. Thinking it, however, strange that I should be unaccompanied, 
they questioned, until they the whole history from me. 
lady wished me to come to her on a visit, but the husband, more prudent, 
said that I was better under the care of my grandmother. About mid- 
day we stopped to change horses at an pr Gr called the Louis d’Or, 
about a quarter of a mile from Luneville. Here I alighted without offer- 
ing any yarn to the condacteur; but.as he knew me and my grand- 
mother well, that was of no consequence. My reason for alighting was, 
a the diligence would have put me down at the _— of the palace, 

ere I was certain to meet my grandfather, who passed the major portion 
of the day there basking on nis of the seats, and | wns altel scans tino 
until | had communicated with my grandmother. I had an uncle in the 
town, and I had been very intimate with my cousin Marie, who was a 

ty, kind-hearted girl, and I resolved that I would go there, and beg 

er to go to my grandmother. The difficulty was, how to get to the 

house without passing the front of the palace, or even the bridge across 

the river. At ata erp wk ry tafe we eee 
until I was opposite to'the bosquet, which adjoined en 

and there wait till it was low water, T kaay eh the cies 

could be forded, as I had often seen others do so. When I arrived oppo- 

site to the bosquet I sat down on my bundle, by the banks of the river for 

two or three hours, watching the long feathery weeds at the bottom, which 
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side to the other with-the current of the stream. 


: 
& 
: 
3 


As »T pulled off my shoes and stockings, put 
‘them'into my:bundle, and raising my petticoats, | gained the opposite 
shore without difficulty. I then rep my shoes and stockings, crossed 
bosquet, and gained my uncle’s house. My uncle was:not at ‘home, 
I told: my: story my bruises to Marie, who’ immediatel 
her bommet and went to my grandmother. That night I was again 
installed in my own little bed-room, and most gratefully did‘ I' pray before 


T ‘went to re then tote | other took more deerded steps. 
She went to the commandant town, taking me with her; pointing 
out the treatment which I had received, and claiming: his ion; 


she stated that she had educated me and brought me up, and that‘she had 
a claim upon me. My mother’s treatment of me was so notorious, that 
the commandant immediately decided that my grandmother had a right 
to detain me; and when my father came a day or two after to take me back, 
he was ordered home by the commandant, with a severe rebuke, and the 
assurance that I should not return to a father who could permit such 
cruelty and injustice. 

I was now once more happy; but as I remained in the house, my 
grandfather was continually vexing my grandmother on my account; 
nevertheless, I remained there more than a year, during which I learnt a 
great deal, particularly lace work and fine embroidery, at which I became 
very expert. But now there was another opposition raised, which was on 
the part of my uncle, who joined my grandfather in annoying the old 
lady. The fact was, that when I was not there, my grandmother was 
very kind and generous to my cousin Marie, who certainly deserved it; 
but now that I was again with her, all her presents and expenses were 
lavished upon me, and poor Marie was neglected. My uncle was not 
pleased at this; he joined my grandfather, and they pointed out that I 
was now more than fifteen, and my mother dare not beat me, and as my 
father was continually writing for me to return, it was her duty not to 
_— Between the two, my poor grandmother was so annoyed and per- 
plexed that she hardly knew what to do. They made her miserable, and 
at last they worried her into consenting that I should return to my family 
which had now removed to Colmar. I did not know this. It was my 

dmother’s birth-day. I had worked for her a beautiful sachet in 
and embroidery, which, with a large bouquet I brought to her as a 
present. The old lady folded me in her arms and burst into tears. She 
then told me that we must part, and that I must return to my father’s. Had 
a dagger been thrust to my heart, I could not have received more anguish. 

“Yes, dear Valerie,” continued she, “‘ you must leave me to-morrow ; 
I can no longer prevent it. I have not the health and the spirits that I 
had. Iam growing old—very old.” 

I did not remonstrate or try to make her alter her decision. I knew how 
much she had been annoyed and worried for my sake, and | felt that I 
would bear every thing for hers. I cried bitterly. The next morning my 
father made his appearance and embraced me with great affection. He 
was much pleased with my personal improvement. I was now fast bud- 
ding into womanhood, although I had x feelings of a mere child. I bade 
farewell to my grandmother, and also to my grandfather, whom I never 
saw again, as he died three months after I quitted Luneville. 

I trust my readers will not think that I dwell too long upon this portion 
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of my life. I doit because I consider it is necessary they should know in 
what manner I was brought'up, and also the cause of my leaving my 
family, as I afterwards did. If I had stated merely that I could not 
agree with my mother, who treated me cruelly, they might have imagined 
that. I was not warranted in a moment of irritation, in taking sueh a de- 
cided step;, but when they learn that my persecutions were renewed the 
moment that I was again in my mother’s power, and that nothing could 
conquer her inveteracy against me, neither time, nor absence, nor submis- 
sion on my part, nor remonstrance from others; not even a regard for her 
own character, nor the loss of her friends and acquaintances, they will then 
_acknowledge that Icould have done no otherwise, unless I preferred bein 
in daily risk of my life. On my arrival at Colmar, my mother receiv 
ime graciously, but her politeness did not last long. I now gave a new 
ause of offence—one that a woman, proud of her beauty and jealous of 
ite decay, does not easily forgive. 1 was admired and mer great attention 
to by the officers, much more attention than she received herself. 

“ M. Chatenceuf,” the officers would say, “you have begotten a daughter 
much handsomer than yourself.” My mother considered this as a polite way 
to avoid saying that I was much handsomer than she was. If she thought 
so she did herself a great injustice, for I could not be compared to what 

she was, when she was of my age. She was even then a most splendid 
matron. But I had youth in my favour, which is more than half the 
battle. At all events, the remarks and attentions of the officers roused 
my mother’s spleen, and she was more harsh in language than ever, 
although I admit that it was but seldom that she resorted to blows. 

I recollect that one day, when I was not supposed to be in hearing, one of 
the officers said to another, ‘* Ma foi, elle est jolie—elle a besoin de deux 
ans et elle sera parfaite.”” So childish and innocent was I at that time, 
that I could not imagine what they meant. 

‘‘ Why was I to be two years older?” I thought, and puzzled over it 
till I fell fast asleep. The attentions of the officers, and the flattery he 
received from them on my account, appeared to have more effect on my 
father than I could have imagined. Perhaps he felt that I was somebody 
to be proud of, and his vanity gave him that courage to oppose my mother, 
which his paternal feelings had not roused. I recollect one instance par- 
ticularly. There was a great ceremony to be performed in the church, no 
less than the christening of the two new bells, previous to their being 
hoisted up in the belfry. The officers told my father that I must be pre- 
sent, and on his return home he stated to my mother his intention of 
taking me with him on the following day to see the ceremony. 

“She can’t go—she has no clothes fit to wear,” cried my mother. 

‘Why has she not, madam?” replied my father, sternly. “ Let her 
have some ready for to-morrow, and without fail.” 

My mother perceived that my father was not to be trifled with, and 
therefore thought proper to acquiesce. Pity it was that he did not use 
his authority a little more, after he had discovered that he could regain 
it if he pleased. 

On the following day I accompanied my father, who was one of the 
officers on duty in the interior of the church, and as he stood in advance 

of his men, I remained at his side, and of course had a very complete 
view of the whole ceremony. I was very neatly dressed, and my father 
received many compliments upon my appearance. At last the ceremony 















































: to keep back the crowd, and 
walking under a canopy, at- 

; ers, and Ain dened an 

angels, tossing frankincense from silver censers. The two bells were in 
the centre of the church, both of them dressed in white petticoats, which 


i 


im court suits, stood on each side. They had been selected from 
the lite of the families in the town. The organ and the military band 
relieved each other until the service commenced. The bishop read the 
formula ; the godmothers and godfathers gave the customary security; the 
holy water was sprinkled over the bells, and thus were they regularly 
baptised. One was named Eulalie and the other Lucile. It was a ve 
pretty ceremony, and I should have liked to have been present at their 
“< premiére communion” if it ever took 

My English readers may consider this as a piece of mummery. At 
the time I did not. Asa good Catholic, which I was at that time, and a 

Frenchwoman, I thought that nothing could be more correct than 
the ion des belles. 1 believe that it has always been the custom 
to name bells—to consecrate them most certainly—and if we call to 
mind what an important part they perform in our religion, I do not won- 
der at it. By being consecrated, they receive the mtes of the church. 
Why, therefore, should not receive the same rites in baptism? 
But why baptise them ? ause they speak to us in many ways, and 
with their loud tongues express the feelings, and make known the duties 
imposed upon us. Is there cause for the nation to rejoice, their merry notes 

im it from afar; in solemn tones they summon us to the house of 
prayer, to the lifting of the Host, and to the blessing of the priest; and 
it is their mournful notes which announce to us that one of our gene- 
ration has been summoned away, and has quitted this transitory abode. 
— are Christian offices, and therefore are they received into the 


Cuap. III. 


Aw elder sister of my mother’s resided at Colmar, and I passed most 
of my time with her during our stay. When my father’s regiment was 
ordered to Paris, this lady requested that I might remain with her; 
but my mother refused, telling her sister that she could not, con- 
scientiously as a mother, allow any of her daughters to quit her care 
for any worldly advantage. That this was mere h isy, the reader 
will imagine; indeed, it was fully proved so to be im two hours after- 
wards, by my mother telling my father that if her sister had offered 
to take Clara, my second sister, she would have consented. The fact 
was, that the old lady had promised to dower me very handsomely (for 
she was rich), and my mother could not bear any good fortune to come 
to me. 

We passed through Luneville on our road to Paris, and I saw my dear 
“ype tea for the last time. She requested that I might be left with 

, making the same offer as she did before, of leaving me all her pro- 
perty at her death, but my mother would not listen to any solicitation. 
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Now as our family was now fourteen in number, she surely might, in 
either of the above instances, have well spared me, and it would have 
been a relief to my father; but this is certain, that she would not spare 
me, although she never disguised her dislike, and would, if she ‘had 
dared, have treated me as she had formerly done. I was very anxious to 
stay with my dear grandmother. She had altered very much since my 
ndfather’s death, and was evidently breaking up re but my mo- 
ther was inexorable. We continued our route, and arrived at Paris, 
where we took up our quarters in the barracks close to the Boule- 
vards. 
My mother was as harsh as ever, and now recommenced her boxes of 
the ear—which during the time we were at Colmar had but seldom been 
applied. In all my troubles I never was without friends. I now made 
an acquaintance with the wife of the colonel of the regiment who joined 
us at Paris. She had no children. I imparted all my troubles to her, 
and she used to console me. She was a very religious woman, and as I 
had beén brought up in the same way by my grandmother, she was 
leased to find piety in one so young, and became much attached to me, 
She had a sister, a widow of large fortune, who lived in the Rue 
St. Honoré, a very pleasant, lively woman, but very sarcastic when she 
pleased, and not caring what she said if her feelings prompted her. I 
constantly met her at the colonel’s house, and she invited me to come and 
see her at her own, but I knew that my mother would not permit me, so 
I did not ask. As the colonel was my father’s superior officer, all at- 
tempts to break off my intimacy with her which my mother made, were 
unavailing, and I passed as usual all my time in any other house except 
my home. 

I have now to record but two more beatings. The reader may think that 
I have recorded enough already, but as these were the two last, and they 
were peculiar, I must beg him to allow me so todo. The first beating 
was given me for the following cause: A very gentlemanlike young 
officer in the regiment was very particular in his attentions to me. I 
liked his company, but my thoughts had never been directed towards mar- 
riage, for I was too childish and innocent. One morning it appeared 
that he proposed to my father, who immediately gave his consent, pro- 
vided that I was agreeable, and this he ventured to do without consulting 
my mother. Perhaps he thought it a good opportunity to remove me 
from my mother’s persecution. At all events when he made known 
to her what he had done, and requested her to sound me on the subject, 
she was in no pleasant humour. When she did so, my reply was (he 
being a very dark-complexioned man, although well-featured), ‘ Non, 
maman, je ne veux pas. II est trop noir.” 

To my astonishment, my mother flew at me, and I received such an 
avalanche of boxes on the ears for this reply, that I was glad to make my 
escape as fast as I could, and locked myself up in my own room. Now 
I really believe that I was almost a single instance of a young lady 
having her ears well boxed for refusing to marry a man that she did not 
care for—but such was’ my fate. 

The treatment I received in this instance got wind in the barracks, and 
my cause was warmly taken up by every one. Finding myself thus sup- 
ported, I one day ventured to refuse to do a very menial and unpleasant 
July.—voL, LXXVL. NO. CCCVII. T 
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office, and for this refusal I received the second beating. It was the last 
certainly, but it was the most severe, for mA mother caught up a hearth- 
brush and struck me for several minutes such a succession of severe blows, 
that my face was so disfigured that I was hardly to be recognised, my head 
cut open in several places, and the blood pouring down me in every direc- 
tion. At last she left me for dead on the floor. After a time I recovered 
my recollection, and when I did so, I sprang away from the servants who 
had been supporting me, and with my hair flying in the wind, and my 
face and dress streaming with blood, I ran across the barrack-yard to the 
colonel’s house, and entering the room in which she was sitting with her 
sister, sank at her feet, choaking with the blood which poured out of 
my mouth. 

“‘ Who is it ?” exclaimed she, springing up in horror and amazement. 

“ Valerie—pauvre Valerie,” moaned I, with my face on the floor. 

They alee up, sent for the servants, took me into a bedroom, and 
sent for the surgeon of the regiment, who lived in the barracks. As 
soon as I was somewhat recovered, I told them that it was my mother's 
treatment; and I became so excited, that as soon as the surgeon had left 
the house, I cried, 

“ Never, madam, will I again enter my father’s house ; never while I 
live—if you do not protect me—or if lioke else will—if you send me 
back n, I will throw myself in the Seine. I swear it as I kneel.” 

‘‘ What is to be done, sister ?”’ said the colonel’s wife. 

‘‘] will see. At all events, Valerie, I will keep you here a few days 
till something can be arranged. It is now quite cat and you shall stay 
here and sleep on this bed.’’ 

“Or the bed of the river,” replied I; ‘I care not if it were that, I 
should not rise up to misery. I have made a vow, and I repeat, that I 
never will enter my father’s house again.”’ 

“My dear Valerie,” said the colonel’s wife, in a soothing tone. 

“‘ Leave her to me, sister,” said the other, who was busy arranging 
my hair now that my wounds had stopped bleeding, “1 will talk to her. 
The colonel will be home directly, and you must receive him.” 

Madame Allarde, for that was the colonel’s wife’s name, left the room. 
As soon as she was gone, Madame d’Albret, her sister, said to me, 

“Valerie, I fear that what you have said you will adhere to, and you 
will throw yourself into the river.” 

“ Yes, 1 am taken back again,” replied I. ‘I hope God will forgive 
me, but I feel I shall, for my mind is overthrown, and I am not sane at 
times.” 

“‘ My poor child, you may go back again to your father’s house, be- 
cause my sister and her husband, in their position, cannot prevent it, but 
believe me, you shall not remain there. As long as I have a home to 
offer, you shall never want one ; but you must listen to me. I wish to 
serve you and to punish your unnatural mother, and I will do so, but 
Valerie, you must well weigh circumstances before you decide; I say 
that I can offer you a home, but recollect life is uncertain, and if it 
pleases God to summon ine, zo will have a home no longer. What will 
you do then ?—for you will never be able to return to your father’s 

ouse. 
“ You are very kind, madam,” replied I, “but my resolution is formed, 
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and I will work for my daily bread in any way that I can rather than 

return. Put’ me but in the way of doing that and I will for ever bless 
ou. 

: ”< You shall never work for your bread while I live, Valerie, but if I 
die, you will have to do adtbing for your own support, and recollect 

how friendless you will be, and so young.” 

“Can I be more friendless than Iam at home, madame?” replied I, 
shaking my head mournfully. 

“Your father deserves punishment for his want of moral courage as 
well as your mother,” replied Madame d’Albret. “ You had better go 
to bed now, and to-morrow give me your decision.” 

«‘ To-morrow will make no change, madam,” replied I, “but I fear 
that there is no chance of my escape. To-morrow my father will arrive 
for me as usual, and—but I have said it. You may preserve my life, 


madam, but how I know not,” and I threw myself down on the bed in 








SPANISH BALLADS RELATING TO THE FALL OF DON 
RODRIGO. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Ir will be almost needless to repeat the well-known history, that 
Rodrigo, the last Gothic King of Spain, offended the Count Don Julian, 
by the violation of his daughter, Florida (commonly called “ the 
Cava”), and that Julian, being Governor of Mauritania, invited the 
Arabs into Spain, when they took possession of the country, having 
defeated Rodrigo in the battle by the River Guadalete, which happened 
about the year 711. 

With respect to the first of the following ballads, which is exceedingly 
primitive in character, and bears marks of being in a fragmentary con- 
dition, it may be observed, that Hercules received a kind of honour in 
Spain, even after the introduction of Christianity. It is said that, in 
the eighth century, a temple, or “ house (casa) of Hercules,” was to be 
found in every one of the principal cities. 

The third ballad is considered a comparatively modern work, and! 
abounds in metaphorical language. The more primitive ballads are 
characterised by the most unadorned simplicity, and are, for the most 
part, metrical histories rather than “ poems,” if the latter word is in- 
tended to imply a work of literary art. 

None of the following ballads have been translated by Mr. Lockhart, 
though a version of one (Las huestes del Rey Rodrigo), on the same 
subject as that of the third, will be found in his collection of romances. 
—J. O. 

I. 


THE OMENS BY WHICH THE RUIN OF SPAIN WAS FORETOLD. 


Don Rodrigo, Rey de Espaiia, §c. 
] 





In the city of Toledo, Sixty thousand noble champions 
Don Rodrigo, King of Spain, At the tournament are seen ; 
Has declar'd he'll hold a tourney, When the guests are all assembled, 

To give lustre to his reign. They are anxious to begin. 


r2 








3. 
But the people of Toledo 
Come, a favour to implore, 
That the king will set a padlock 
Upon Hercules’ old door— 
’Twas an ancient, honour’d custom, 
Of the kings, who reign’d before. 


4. 
King Rodrigo sets no padlock, 
But to break them all he goes, 
Hoping Hercules’ old temple 
Will some hidden wealth disclose. 


5. 
When the house at length he enters, 
There is nothing he can see, 
But some characters that tell him, 
“*'Tis an evil act for thee*— 
By the king, who opes this dwelling, 
All the realm consum’d shall be.” 


6. 
Then they search, and, in a column, 
Find a coffer, richly chas’d, 
Which is full of unknown banners, 
With dread figures on them trac’d ; 


II. 
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Forms of Arabs upon horseback, 
In their saddles firmly plac’d. 


7. 
From their necks their swords are 
hanging, 
Goodly crossbows, too, they bear ; 
Don Rodrigo looks no further, 
For his heart is struck with fear. 


8. 
From the sky there came an eagle,t 
And the house in flame was lost ; 
But the king, to conquer Afric, 
Soon despatch’d a num'rous host. 


9. 

Four and twenty thousand warriors 
Were to Count Don Julian sent; 
When Don Julian had embark’d them, 

On the faithless sea he went. 


10. 
And two hundred sailing vessels, 
With an hundred of the oar, 
With the total force were founder’d, 
Save four thousand men—no more.f 





WRATH OF DON JULIAN, AT HEARING OF HIS DAUGHTER'S DISHONOUR. 


O canas ignominiosas! §c. 


l. 
“ Op gray hairs, ye are dishonour’d!” 
Thus Tarifa’s lord exclaims ; 
“ Ye are anger’d into vengeance, 
For the king your whiteness 
shames.” 


° 


To the wind his hair he scatters, 
White as polish’d silver thread, 

Which he plucks, with ruthless fingers, 
From his hoary beard and head. 


3. 
Then he strikes his face so rev'rend, 
Whence two living fountains flow, 
And, their copious torrents pouring, 
Only multiply his woe. 


4 


Now the ground he eyes, offended ; 
Now he lifts his hands on high ; 

As a witness to his sorrow 
He invokes the starry sky. 





5. 
“ Wretched lot to be dishonour’d! 
Fatal blight upon me cast ! 
’Twas the action of a villain, 
All nobility to blast. 
6. 
“ To thy passion, heedless monarch, 
Such a servant could’st thou be, 
That thou dard’st to wrong my 


daughter, 
And to heap disgrace on me ? 
, 
“By that Powr my arm who 
weaken’d — 


May a just revenge be giv’n! 
Oh! his pray’r is surely righteous, 
Who for justice prays to Heav’n. 


8. 
“Let none start who hear of ven- 
geance 
Such as ne’er before was known ; 
For the king who wrongs his subjects, 
Makes them traitors to his throne. 








ee 


* The Spanish books say, “ Rey has sido por tu mal,” but I have adopted the 
suggestion of M. Damas Hinard, who has made a collection of these romances in 
French, and substitutes “ Rey, ha sido por tu mal.” 

+ There is such an abruptness in the narrative here, that, with the “Spanish 

Refugee,” who edited “ Depping’s Collection in London,” we may assume & 


oP Sin 0. 
Sino cuatro mil no mas,—J. O, 








9. 
“ And, by Heav’n! this foul dishonour 
Shall to Spain destruction bring— 
This dishonour to my lineage, 
By that most unworthy king. 


10. 
“For the vices of their monarch 
Shall his guiltless subjects pay ; 
Aye, a land can hope no better, 
When a tyrant holds the sway. 


Il. 
“ Tyrants, oft, are means of vengeance 
s'd by an Almighty hand ; 
Sylla thus, and Marius also, 
Were the scourges of their land. 
12. 
“ Were some other course afforded, 
This, God knows! I would not take; 
But some action, less atrocious, 
Should my thirst for vengeance 
slake. 


13. 
“ There is none ; so, through Tarifa, 
Let the Moor invade the soil ; 
Let him plunder, waste, and murder— 
Aye, my own fair lands despoil. 
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14. 
“ Now the wheel of fate is turning ; 
Good or ill may come at last ; 
There is none can check the rolling 
Of the die that once is cast. 
15. 
“ Traitor king—by word and action 
Thou may’st strive—'tis all in vain ; 
For thy sceptre, life, and honour, 
As a forfeit shall be ta’en. 
16. 
“ There’s an end to all his pleasures ; 
There's an end to foul excess ; 
Though he fancied not a mortal 
Could his evil deeds repress. 


17. 
“Gracious God! thou hold’st a 
balance— 
All unrighteous acts it weighs— 
Look, in pity, on my suff’ring— 
Tis an aged man that prays.” 





18. 
Thus complains the Count Don Julian, 
As he reads the fatal words 
In the letter, from the Cava, 





Which her heavy wrong records. 


IIT. 


RODRIGO AFTER THE BATTLE OF GUADALETE. 
Cuando las piniadass Aves, §c. 


l. 
When the gay-plum’d birds are silent, 
And the earth lies still to hear 
How the rivers gently murmuring 
To the sea their tribute bear ;— 


2. 
When some star perchance is shining 
With a dim and scanty light, 
And its radiance sadly sparkles 
Through the silence of the night ;— 


> 3. 
Cover'’d with a lowly raiment, 
As a more secure attire 
Than the crown—which all men covet, 
Than the wealth—which all desire; 


4, 
And of all the proud insignia 
Of his royalty bereft, 
Which through love and fear of dying 
Are by Guadalete left; — 


3. 
Little like that Gothic monarch, 
Who rode proudly to the fight, 











While his raiment with the jewels 

Which his sword had gain’d was 
bright ;— 
6. 

But with armour partly broken, 
And in many places bent, 

While his blood and that of others 
O’er its surface is besprent ;— 


7. 
And his hair with dust is matted, 
And there’s dust upon bis brow 
As an emblem of his fortunes, 
Which in dust are crumbled now;— 


8. 
And his weary horse, Orelia, 
Which, exhausted by the toil, 
Is with difficulty breathing, 
And has often kiss’d the soil , 


9, 
Through the mournful plains of Xeres, 
Now a Gilboa of woes, 
Over mountains, woods, and valleys, 
In his flight Rodrigo goes.* 


* It will be perceived that the sentence which begins with the ballad does not 


terminate till here, “ Rodrigo” being the subject.—J. O. 
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10. 
Gloomy visions flitting by him, 
To his timid eye appear, 
And a noise confus'd of battle 
Falls with terror on his ear. 


1}. 
Thus he knows not where to turn him, 
Every sight is one of fear ; 
Shall he look to anger’d heaven ? 
No; its wrath he cannot bear. 


12. 
To the ground? ’Tis his no longer, 
By a foreign foot ’tis press’d: 
Shall he seek then for a shelter 
In the thoughts that fill his breast ? 


13. 
No;—a field of fiercer battle 
In his tortur’d bosom lies, 
And the Goth records his sorrows, 
Speaking thus, through tears and 
sighs ;— 


14. 
“Thou unfortunate Rodrigo, 
Oh, how happy had'st thou been 
If, as now thou swiftly fliest, 
Thou had'st fled before from sin, 


15. 
“ And when ardent love assail’d thee, 
Thou such weakness had’st not 
shown ; 
Of thy Gothic race unworthy,— 
Most unworthy of thy crown. 


16. 
“ Then thy Spain her ancient glory 
And her power had still retain’d ;— 
Spain that now is prostrate lying 
On the ground her blood has stain’d. 


17. 
“Oh, my lady-foe, so lovely, 
Whom to Helen I compare, 
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All were well, had I been sightless, 
Or had’st thou been born less fair. 


18. 
“For the flint-stone was thy beauty, 
And the steel was my desire ; 
Thus the fatal spark was kindled 
Which has set the world on fire.* 


19. - 
“ Oh thou traitor, Count Don Julian, 
Thou wert wrong’d by me alone, 
And "twas acting most unjustly, 

Thus to punish ev'ry one. 


20. 
“ Had’st thou slain me with thy 
poignard, 
Then thy vengeance had been just; 
When the traitor is a coward, 
Do some dastard act he must. 


21. 
“ Nee’r by me the Moor was injur’d, 
That the Moor should take thy part. 
Oh, I wish this pointed dagger 
Drew the false blood from thy 
heart.” 
22. 
Here Rodrigo's rage o’erpower’d him, 
Or he further still had said, 
But his anger check'd his utt’rance, 
And his words, ere spoke, were 
stay'd. 
23. 
Dead had fall’n his horse Orelia, 
From the corse his limbs he rais’d, 
And his saddle for a pillow, 
Till the darkness fled, he placed,— 


24. 
Saying, “ Farewell, now, my country ; 
Thou the Arab must obey.” 
Waiting for the hateful morning 
By his faithful horse he lay. 





* A verse is here omitted from Depping’s version, and two or three according 


to other readings.—J. O. 
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A SUMMER IN RUSSIA. 
Cuap. I. 


THE DEPARTURE—VOYAGE—AND ARRIVAL. 


A Palmer come® 

From Salem first, and last from Rome, 

One who hath kiss’d the blessed tomb, 

And visited each holy shrine 

In Araby and Palestine. MARMION. 


Cestuat infelix augusto limite mundi., 


Motives for visiting Russia—A grateful Tribute to the G. S. N. Company 
—Beds and Commons equally short—Hamburg without a Pheenix--The 
Baltic Sea and Sky—lllustrations of La Jeune France.on board—Non- 
existence of night, and Annihilation of Time—Cronstadt—The Neva 
and its Banks—First View of Petersburg—A Jeremiade on Hotels— 
The Retreat of Napoleon—A Rehearsal for Oregon. © 





Havine wandered, in a long series of years, over nearly the whole 
of Europe; having swooped upon Africa, from Tangiers to Alexandria, 
and having performed a reasonable pilgrimage—and not a mere return- 
ticket, or “ Boomerang” tour of Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, and 
Asia Minor, I began to feel that my geography would be incomplete if 
I did not include Russia within, what old ‘‘ Chartists” used to call their 
“ projection,” and that, until I had achieved it, I should not be entitled to 
sit down and “ weep for worlds to conquer.” 

This consideration was kept more vividly before me, as, in each of m 
rambles, my path was invariably crossed by Russians, with whom I fell 
into communication upon the physical, social, and political state of their mar- 
vellous fatherland; and I thus endeavoured to enlighten the rather dim con- 
ceptions which the majority of Britons, relying on Clarke and other writers, 
are apt to entertain of it, as something connected with book-binding and 
bear’s-grease, and with a tendency, on the part of the nobles, to knout 
their serfs to death, when dyspeptic after a surfeit upon their ordinary 
diet of tallow-candles. 

I have climbed the rocky ladder of an Andalusian Sierra on a Barb; 
I have inhaled sour-krout and meerschaums in an airless German eil- 
wagen, amid green-eyed and yellow-haired Burschen ; I have, in the ex- 
treme viridity of unwrinkled boyhood, bloused, and saapeeet it, on 
foot, throughout the whole chain of the Alps, reckless of rheumatism, 
wrung withers, and (pace Lord George Bentinck) of protection for my 
corn; I have day-dreamed lazily over a bubbling narghilé, while towed 
by an India-rubber-looking team of stark-naked Nubians against the 
broad-breast of the brimming Nile; I have oscillated with a convulsed 
spine, and a head mandarining in involuntary politeness upon the top- 
most boss of a wild Bedouin camel, and, in all these various plights, it 
has been my fate to encounter Muscovites, eagerly availing themselves of 
the short and uncertain permission to travel, which their Tsar had vouch- 
safed to them. 

I thereupon became curious to see even portions of a country which 
contains representatives of every race and clime upon earth, from the 
web-footed Finn to the flat-nosed Tartar, from the ice-bergs of the White 
Sea to the sunny steppes which slope to the Euxine, and to study, as 
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far as a brief glance would permit, the anomalous combination of Eu- 
ropean civilization with the sternest Oriental despotism. Consequently, 
one summer's night found me, sandwiched between two friends, in a 
tribus, en route to the Hamburg steamer, which we had chartered with a 
courier professedly strong in Sclavonic, with letters of introduction to every 
possible authority in Russia, and a well-selected supply of modern tra- 
velling notions, of which the Mackintosh bed was the most prominent; 
and no one, except the Sybarite, - ¢ 


Who ne’er has couch’d his balsam’d crown 
On harder prop than Gillow’s down, 


can fail to do justice to this elastic substratum, which not only secures 
freedom from damp, but furnishes no sheltering cover to attract the too 
lively society, which is apt to intrude upon the stranger's place of rest. 

This latter exemption is of the utmost importance in the East, and in 
those countries, in which Oriental blood and habits predominate; for there 
the simple act of lying down is considered by the whole insect world as 
an invitation to a ball and supper, and the distempered sufferer is alter- 
nately danced and browsed upon by a myriad of monsterlings, who unite 
the activity of Perrot to the appetite of Ude—the man of entrées —who, 
alas! has just made his final ezit. 

Nothing soothes the pang of leaving England like the step-mother 
treatment, which she inflicts upon you through the medium of the General 
Steam Navigation Company. The vessels are generally freighted with 
festering hides, or some such “ sweets of Saba’s rifled spring,” and roll 
fearfully in the smoothest water. The berths throw some light upon their 
own etymology, for they are so short and narrow, that when once coiled 
and doubled within them, you cannot possibly regenerate yourself without 
the obstetric assistance of the steward, and this antagonist combination of 
cramp and motion suggests no comparison, less uncomfortable, than that 
of an apple-pie bed in an earthquake. The diet is a study rather for the 
geologist than the anatomist, and such is the uncouth shape of the joints, 
and the hardness of their substance, that Buckland himself might mis- 
take them for fossilized segments of some antediluvian variety of the 
jackass. Let us suppose that we are freed from these miseries, and 
ashore at Hamburg—to me a civic Proteus—as I have thrice seen it under 
different forms: first, the “reliquias Danafim atque immitis Achillei”— 
all that had survived the French and Davoust ; secondly, immediately 
after the great fire, when it presented the aspect of a Phlegraean plain— 
a waste of smouldering ashes, studded with the blackened remnants of 
tottering ruins ; and thirdly, rising in renewed youth and beauty, I trust 
not alite lugubri. I spare any poetry about a Phoenix, in forbearance to 
the feelings of the company bearing that classical name, which was severely 
mulcted by the pressure of insurance. 

Pass we over the weary bump through Holstein, and the provoca- 
tions of money-changers and passport-officials at Lubeck, and let us 
tread the deck of the Alexandra steamer at Travemiinde, whose signal 
bell has just launched us on the lake-like expanse of the tideless Baltic. 
The deep azure of the Mediterranean is apt to shake one’s allegiance to 
the fresh-green of the open ocean, but the pale Vanderveldesque tint of 
this Sil’ soe: though in harmony with its Quakerish skies, and drab co- 
louring, awakes no enthusiasm. Besides, when meditations on the ma- 
rine picturesque are abruptly dispelled by a summons to dinner below, 
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and you are recalled from Stanfield to Harvey, you find that these un- 
shrinking and brackish waters produce no fish worth its sauce. 

The dinner-table—as the sea was smoother than the majority of rail- 
roads—mustered the whole of our fellow-passengers, the greater part of 
whom were quiet, unfeatured merchants and bankers belonging to Ham- 
burg and Petersburg, who had been blended by their intercourse with 

ple of all nations into a cosmopolite fusion of national and professional 
characteristics. Among them, however, were sprinkled a few Russian 
countesses, one of whom, regardless of the already rising gorge of se- 
veral acidulated bachelors, treated us to a liberal exhibition of maternal 
tenderness, and ministered publicly to the thirst of her pendent babe, 
who visibly bloated like a leech under the decanting process. 

The celebrated Bavarian architect—the Baron von Klenze—a gentle- 
manlike, unpretending, and well-informed man, was utterly scandelned at 
two Frenchmen who, though unknown to each other, and of widel 
different rank, instantly fraternized, and fell into a sympathetic jabber. 
The one, a young Bordelais commis-voyageur, was a favourable specimen 
of his class, being full of noise, swagger, fun, good-humour, and vulgarity, 
with anecdotes and snatches of argét in prose and verse, the most 
prudish of which would have dispersed Paul de Kock. The other scion 
of La Jeune France, a Vicomte and gamin de Paris, not satisfied with 
chorussing his respectable compatriot, finally jumped upon the roof of the 
round-house, and proceeded to deliver some graces of his own prurient 
invention, the supplemental steps of the last cancan, piously termed by 
him Les bizarreries de David, which undoubtedly would have en- 
sured his immediate ejection by a gendarme, even from the bal Montes- 
os in unprejudiced Paris. When exhausted by the “ poetry of motion,” 

e flung himself flat on his back, and threw off horizontally a series of 
chat-huant howls, until the increasing motion of the vessel providentially 
silenced him, by giving a fresh direction to his internal efforts. 

It is impossible to conceive any thing more ludicrously savage, than the 
expression of countenance, with which a Russian government courier (a 
gaunt and stern mute, professing to speak no language but his native 
barbarism), scowled upon these atrocities, as his eye followed the fugitive 
Gaul through his astounding caprioles, and, if the “bashful stranger” is 
not at the present moment engaged in quarrying Malachite in Siberia, 
he cannot attribute the omission to any want of attention on the part of 
the official who, doubtless, immediately upon landing, did the most 
ample justice to this importation of ef accomplishments, in his report 
to the secret police. Even the placable architectural baron shrugg his 
shoulders and growled, “Comme c’est abimant, ce ton de cabaret !’ 

We lingered late on deck, but not until night, which becomes a sort of 
Greek Kalends, or celestial Mrs. Harris in these latitudes at the pre- 
sentseason. The effect of this ceaseless light is very remarkable. With 
us the twilight of morning and evening is of short duration, and is mo- 
mentarily susceptible of progress and variety. The ruddy glow of the 
sun’s disc, when he sinks below the horizon, pales slowly into a grey 
tinge, which in turn fades into the gradations of shadowy dimness and 
blank darkness; and, when “daylight does appear” (to quote the most 
popular of British classics), the mists melt before the rapid advance and 
expanding brightness of rosy morn. But here all is clear, clay-cold, and 
changeless. The more southern sunsets and dawns oom the idea of 
dying and coming into life, but the northern heavens exhibit the realisa- 
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tion of death; for the chalky, unshaded objects stand out in hard relief 
against the chill sky, with all the rigid angularity of a corpse. 
i and a rubber easily cheat the long days afloat, particu- 

as the Swedish Islands of Oland, and Gothland, and the low coasts 
Sete ecdosioe on the Gail of Riga, from time to time amused the 
eye. The weather favoured us throughout the voyage, and eighty-two 
hours’ steaming brought us to an anchor off Leer prea in one week 
from the Tower Stairs; though the old style being still observed in Russia, 
we found that we had outstripped the pace of the electric telegraph, and had 
achieved our ¢rajet in pomery inet less than no time, as, upon our arrival, 
it still wanted five days of the date of our departure, according to the 
British calendar—a balance which we forthwith placed to our travelling 
credit. 

The Neva is literally studded with batteries, which occupy a cluster of 
small islands; as they rise from the level of the water, with two or 
three tiers of bristling port-holes, they present the appearance of huge 
floating fortresses, intermingled with the Russian fleet, which we found 
moored in line, awaiting the inspection of the Tsar. The vessels were 
all in their smartest trim—their yards mathematically squared—their gear 
“all a taut o’—and the dressing of the line as straight as if Britannia 
herself had been specially retained for the nonce to “ rule the waves.” 

Nothing can exceed the weary and purposeless delay of passports at 
Cronstadt, and our patience had worn thread-bare, when at length we 
were transhipped into a small steamer, as the river is very shallow in its 
only | ote agpn channel, and affords the best defence to the capital, if 
any European power were insane enough to attempt the capture of so un- 
profitable a possession. : 

As we threaded the tortuous stream, the soundings of which are marked 
out by stakes, the right bank showed a succession of parks, palaces, and 
villas; Oranienbaum, Peterhoff, and its smaller offsets ; but the elevation 
is trifling, and the vegetation monotonous and grave, as the rigour of 
this stern climate and inhospitable soil only relaxes in favour of the pine 
tribe and the birch ; on the left boundary—for it barely deserves the title 
of bank—the level coast, which forms the stripe of demarcation between 
the sea and sky, is not more defined than the sash of a plate-glass win- 
dow, or the equinoctial line, as represented by a horse-hair introduced 
into the telescope of a credulous landsman by a playful middy. The dis- 
tant city fringes the water, like Amsterdam or Venice, whose amphibious 
existence probably suggested its foundation, but a nearer approach brings 
out the peculiarities of Russian architecture; and the pointed spires of 
the Admiralty and the arsenal, the cupola of the Isaac church, and the 
domes of innumerable buildings, either flashing with burnished gold, 
or brightly-coloured with green and blue, strike the eye as barbaric 
novelties. 

As the steamer clove her way towards the landing-place through a 
crowd of boats, manned by Glthy-bearded mujiks, we opened the full 
broad river, traversed by a bridge of boats, framed with quays of massive 
granite, and bounded on either side by a perspective of public buildings, 
all exhibiting some pretension to architecture, chiefly Grecian, and of a 
dazzling white colour. 

The custom-house was easily and quickly escaped, and we were treated 
with marked civility by a decorated official who, I suspect, founded his 
politeness upon the view of our uniforms, and the direction of letters ad- 
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dressed to the chiefs of various departments. We drove immediately to 
our quarters, which we had unfortunately pre-ordered at Coulon’s hotel, a 
house of correction, kept by a Frenchman named Napoleon ; and I doubt 
if his immortal namesake and compatriot suffered more from starvation 
and hardship in his retreat after Moscow, than ourselves during our 
pily-short bivouac in his — and cheerless apartments, whose sole furni- 
ture consisted of beds and sofas, designed less for repose than for the pur- 
suit of entomology in allits branches. And now let me, parenthetically, 
press upon any future traveller the necessity of locating himself under the 
cleanly roof of either of our countrywomen—Mrs. Wilson or Miss Ben- 
son, where at least they will find a liveable table, an undisputed occupation 
of their beds, and a lacquais de place, conscious of other tongues than 
the Sclavonic. These blessings are, I admit, occasionally tempered by 
the presence of British and Yankee captains of merchantmen—the for- 
mer, though rough and coarse, are generally good-humoured and intel- 
ligent in their profession, and struggle to observe the simpler decencies 
of civilisation, but some of the genutne ‘‘repooderators” absolutely out- 
Trollope the most elastic estimate of even Oregon society. 

Whether it be owing to the very small influx of foreigners, or the in- 
disposition of native travellers to take up their quarters in hotels, I know 
not, but it is a sad fact, that this vast and pretentious city does not fur- 
nish a single shelter, which would be thought tolerable in a German vil- 
lage, with the exception of the two purely-English boarding-houses, 
which are a shade above a Wapping ordinary; and when to this total ab- 
sence of cleanliness and comfort, is added a list of charges which would 

voke a remonstrance at the Clarendon, it is not to be wondered at, if 
the fleeced and flayed victim, more sinned against than sinning, in that 
he is conscious of having, in his own person, furnished more diet than his 
nausea has allowed him to consume, should, on his escape, shake the dust 
indignantly from his feet. 


Cuap. II. 
THE CAPITAL AND ITS CHARACTERISTICS. 


Compulsory Hospitality of the Bear to the Lion—Panorama of the City— 
Principal Public Objects—Pretentious. Grandeur—Paltry Materials, and 
unsuitable Architecture—Frills 'and Fagades—Newski Perspective—Con- 
trast of Equipages—Four-whecled Cob— Amount of Population—Prevalence 
of Uniforms, Orders, and Cloaks in the Streets—Costumes of Men and 
Women—tThe latter rare—The dignified Droski and the brusque ’Bus. 


Ir is not my intention to inflict wpon the casual reader a street di- 
rectory or pocket-atlas of Petersburg, as all its buildings have undergone 
the pen and pencil, but merely to touch lightly upon the more prominent 
features, and to record the impression of objects, as they meet the aye. 
It was with this view that we took an extensive drive on the first day after 
our arrival, making, at the same time, an opportunity of delivering our 
numerous letters, which fructified in an incredibly short time, and relieved. 
us from all further care in the disposition of our movements, as despotism 
here extends to society, and prescribes your pleasures. In a word, @ 
sentence of invitation to dinner, and of banishment to the Caucasus, 
is equally an wkase. 

At first the British lion rather revolts at this extinction of his free will, 
but, as soon as the novelty of being abstracted from oneself has blunted 
its keen edge, one experiences an indolent satisfaction in drifting along 
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the unruffled, but irresistible current of hospitality, regardless of its direc- 
tion, and one bows to the inevitable fatalism, without even a feeling of 
curiosity, guid sit futurum cras. 

An hour's tour of the principal squares and streets, or rather street-—for 
the Newski perspective is the representative of the capital, forces at once 
upon the mind the conclusion that the existence of a city and its Opu- 
lation in this region, is not the natural result of advantages of soil. cli- 
mate, position, and national interest, but is the exotic creation of the 
stern, unyielding will of its extraordinary founders. There are, doubt- 
less, some noble monuments of human triumph over physical difficulties. 
The English quay is a worthy avenue to lead the stranger to the Isaac 
church, which, though somewhat cumbrous, is massive and grand, and 
the exclusion of all perishable materials in its construction (for granite, 
marble, porphyry, jasper, and metal are its sole elements), is a conception 
proud almost to defiance. 

This, when finished, will be the most gorgeous temple ever raised for 
the celebration of the Greek ritual, without excepting Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople. The stone bridge now in progress is a bold design for 
spanning the explosive icebergs, which annually threaten the destruction 
of the city at the breaking up of the frost. 

The shaft of the Alexander column is, in spite of a flaw produced by 
the severity of the temperature, the finest perpendicular monolith I ever 
saw. The equestrian statue of Peter the Great, is finely poised on its 
solid base—a single boulder—and his attitude is majestic and benign, 
however inappropriate the latter expression may be to the despotic 
drunkard, who caroused over the murder of the Strelitzes, and, in his 
soberer moods, deliberately planned the judicial murder of his only son, 
pursuing his hostility even to the grave, for his victim “ sleeps beneath 
a traceless stone.” 

The interminable alignment of the Winter Palace, and the Hermitage, 
is, unquestionably, very striking ; but the elevation is in the corrupt style 
of the latter days of Louis Quartorze, and the long flat frontage, un- 
relieved by adequate projections, looks as if it had been dressed into line 
by a drill-serjeant, at the time when the severe old Prussian system— 
aptly called the manual—was transplanted into this congenial soil. All 
these various objects, however, necessarily lose an important portion of 
their general effect, from the immeasurable expanses—the sandy steppes, 
called places—which surround them; for the eye wanders vaguely in 
search of some standard of comparison. The Kazan cathedral, externally, 
must be confessed to be a rather paltry parody upon St. Peter’s; inter- 
nally, the superb granite columns, the gorgeous screen of its Eikonast, or 
shrine, the collection of standards and eagles, and the marshal's baton of 
Davoust—the spolia opima of Gaul, Pole, Turk, Persian, and Circassian, 
—and, above all, the grave of the gallant Kutusoff, give it an interest 
independent of its mere proportions. The Michaely palace has the best 
facade of all the imperial residences, a magnificent staircase, and some 
finely-proportioned and well-disposed reception-rooms, the ground-plan 
of which was transmitted, but without any beneficial result, to George 
the Fourth. | 

In this, list, small though it be, are embraced nearly all the objects, 
which can be said to harmonise with the principles of taste, which regu- 
late the fine arts elsewhere; for nothing can be more preposterous and 
inconsistent, than the majority of the public buildings; and when to this 
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confusion of architectural pretension, is added poverty of material, the 
boasted grandeur of Petersburg will not bear the garish eye of day; you 
must ‘go visit it by the pale moonlight,” if you wish to avoid seeing, with 
too critical an eye, plaster scaling from the white-washed walls, and frost- 
cracks rending the painted wooden columns. This braggart paltriness, and 
gaudy flimsiness, is worthy of the property-room of a company of strollers; 
and, indeed, the shabby-genteel porticoes, which are tacked on to every 
second house, quite irrespectively of its destination, must have suggested 
the first idea of the protuberant “ dress-fronts,” which the Strand win- 
dows purvey to “gents,” as a mask to their shirtless insolvency. So 
much for the general aspect, at a first view. There are many points of 
resemblance between Petersburg and Berlin; both were erected in situa- 
tions destitute of any of the inducements which ordinarily attract con- 
gregations of men, by the obstinacy and vanity of Peter and Frederick— 
great men notwithstanding—who were determined to raise by magic, as 
Solomon did at Tadmor, the semblance of proud capitals, in spite of 
heaven and earth, the climate and the soil, and the absence of fitting 
materials. Hence the wide and vacant streets, the scattered buildings, 
and the pitiful substitution of mouldering plaster for marble, stone, or 
even the rich red, medieval brick, which has been used so happily at 
Munich, in the new revivals of the Byzantine school. 

These huge, staring masses of raw whitewash, have the air of gigantic 
models, abandoned on the site intended to be hereafter occupied by more 
substantial structures. Besides, it is impossible not to feel the inapplica- 
bility of this style of architecture to a climate calculated only for polar 
bears, which allows but three months of doubtful summer for breathing 
the open air. The solid, though grotesque, Tartar-Arabo-Chinese de- 
signs of the ancient Russians, would be far better suited to resist the 
natural inclemencies, and to maintain some semblance of national charac- 
teristics in the metropolitan city. 

The Newski perspective, which is in itself an epitome of life in Peters- 
burg, stretches some three miles in length, from the Admiralty—that most 
inconvenient and unsightly interruption of the continuous prolongation of 
the noble quays—to the bleak marshes, which reach the very suburbs. Its 
great width is divided by three parallel lines of wooden pavement, afford- 
ing an even and noiseless roulage, and here the stranger forms his estimate 
of equipage, dress, and manners. The original droski (for a variety of 
Europeanised hybrids have lately interloped) is something between a 
saddle and a causeuse chair on wheels, which, in fine weather is an agree- 
able and rapid monture, and when well turned out, with its arch (douga), 
bells, and curvetting outrigger, has a very good effect. 

As to the vehicles of greater pretension, the mere week which had 
elapsed since our departure from London, had not effaced from our recol- 
lection the sleek-jowled, plump coachman, broadly overflowing his ham- 
mer-cloth, the gigantic footman, pendulous behind, with legs bulbous as 
a balustrade, bursting through their fleshy stockings, the smooth, silent, 
carriage, the harness plain, but perfect in its material and workmanship, 
and the glossy herses, matched with a complete identity of size, shape, and 
step. We consequently were unable to appreciate thoroughly a turn-out, 
which displayed a heavy lumbering coach, radiant with coats of arms 
upon gilt shields, a “cemetery” team of four long-tailed blacks, the leaders 
lassoed, rather than harnessed, half a verst in advance, and at the mercy 
of a shrieking abortion—more diminutive than any of our own tigerlet 
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is swaddled in long clothes (a caftan —* his 
heels), and perched upon the off-horse ; while the wheelers are ed by a 
fixed and motionless mujik, wearing a low-crowned, broad-banded, 
and buckled hat, and a dark blue robe, girt with a leather strap round his 
waist, the point, to which his flowing beard ere, reer the reins of 
green worsted bell-rope, being fastened behind his back, and held with 
stiff, outstretched arms. There is, however, nothing of shabbiness or care- 
lessness in either machine, man, boy, or beast, and setting British prejudice 
aside, which is always too easily provoked by any foreign e, the 
traveller will be disposed to admit, that the *hole equipage harmonizes 
well, and has a consistent air of comfort, wealth, and even dignity. 

The signs of the shops, from their size, gilding, and colouring, dazzle the 
ave in every direction, and there-is an evident competition, on the part of 

e shopkeepers to startle the passengers’ attention, just as our rival 
theatres strive to outvie each other, upon the dead walls of London, by the 
monstrous novelties and gorgeous style of their gigantic “‘ posters,” and 
the first introduction to a new and multitudinous alphabet, increases the 
bewilderment. 

The number of soldiers, as compared with the rest of the pulation, 
exceeds even that of Berlin, and every step brings you into collision with 
a decoré, wearing orders in such ludicrous profusion, that they are usually 
spitted, like Dunstable larks, upon a small rod horizontally attached to the 
breast. It is popularly stated that the inhabitants, exclusive of the mili- 
tary, amount to nearly four hundred thousand souls; but this must be a 
flattering census, framed to sooth the imperial ear; for though the vast 

, which are designed to expand this city into something like the legi- 
timate area of a capital, undoubtedly lessen the effect of numbers moving 
in the streets, yet after making all allowances, the comparative desolation 
of its blank pavé forbids any such estimate, particularly when one recollects 
that, for three-quarters of the year no one stirs abroad, except those who 
are compelled to risk their profiles; for I am instructed, as a barrister re- 
luctant to father his facts would say, that in the utmost intensity of cold 
noses are habitually found in the skirt pockets of their owners, if their 
handkerchiefs happen unfortunately to have been called into requisition. 

Another peculiarity is observable among the employés of every grade, 
from the general and his aide-de-camp, flashing past in a proud three-a-breast 
droski, to the government courier, holding grimly the sides of his jolting 
kibitha (a sort of light cart without springs), namely, that though the 
sun, at noon in summer, apes the south in its power, a huge cloak is in- 
- variably clasped closely round their necks. In Spain this custom covereth 
a multitude of sins, and is founded upon pride—an unwillingness to betray 
the tattered wardrobe—as the wearer is generally en cuerpo beneath his 
voluminous mantle, but Aere the uniforms are often rich, and always neat 
and tidy, and the only reason that I can assign for it, is that the officers’ 
wish to maintain a hardy character of impassibility, and to boast, as did 
the border knight, that 


Alike to them is time or tide, 
December's snow or July’s pride. 


A few hours reconcile the stranger to the beards of the mujiks, 
rer his first impression is, that the lost tribes of Israel have been reco- 


and a consequent pulk of old clothesmen let loose upon the devoted 
town. The nae 
monizes well with 


ir cut horizontally round the nape of the neck, har- 
the flowing robes. The clothing and boots of the men 
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of the lower orders are of sound materials, and in better repair than 
those of a similar class in almost every large city of Europe. A remnant 
of oriental manners, or the preponderance of men in a capital, which de- 
pends solely upon the imperial residence, and therefore assembles so large 
a of subordinate officers and hangers-on may probably account 
for the rare appearance of native women; for the greater part of the 
few - ema De are evidently forei 

is something very slovenly, slouching, and less, in the cos- 
tume of the softer sex 24 and the pen mS ~~ heavy 
boots, produces a long stride and a drawling gait, osetlinsdy jan aa 
The Sonnes, however, must be exce wear on their heads a tiara 
of pasteboard, covered with gold and silk embroidery, in the shape of an 
inverted bonnet, or the mural crown, worn by female impersonations of 
cities, as represented on coins, and this, I believe isa relic of the old court 
head-dress. + : " 

No Frenchman—I do notallude to thecancanesque brusquerie of the 

of Joinville, but to the minuet days of Louis Quartorze—could aah 
more courteous and studied salute than the droski-drivers invariably inter- 
change when they meet, a rather ludicrous contrast to the uplifted 
elbow and colloquial cross-fire of compliments usually bandied between 
a “bus” and an “ Ansom” in our own polished Piccadilly. 


Cuap. III. 


THE TSAR AND HIS FLEET. 


The Pilgrim deem’d he ne’er had seen 

A prince of such a noble mien. 

As he who own’d this royal state— 

The dreaded chief, whose word was fate. Scorr. 


Ukase to appear at Peterhoff—Amiability of the Minister of The Interior— 

* Presentation to the Grand Duke Michael and the Tsar—Nicholas a Ger- 
man in blood—Parenthesis on Social Despotism—The Imperial Steamer 
and its Freight—Baptism of a Battery—Physiology of an Imperial Kiss— 
German Philanthropy—Review of the Fleet—United Service—Identity ot 
Grenadiers with Mizen-top-men—The Baltic unfit for a Naval Power. 


Havine thus mastered the leading features of street life in Petersburg, 
we returned late at night to our hotel, and found that a summons 
reached our quarters, from a high official, desiring our appearance the next 
morning very early at Peterhoff, the Russian Windsor, or Versailles, 
where the court was then residing. We were aware that some public 
ceremonies were to take place, but nothing to this effect was stated in our 
invitation, nor were we apprised either of the amount or duration of hos- 
pitality intended for us. * I notice this as unhi.2 the custom of other coun- 
tries, where a formal presentation precedes any intercourse, but here the 
members of the imperial family, when foreigners are recommended by letter 
to the confidential ministers, waive all the géne of etiquette, and adopt the 
simple ease of private life and equal intimacy. 

Accordingly, after a two hours’ drive of twenty-five versts (about sixteen 
miles), through a succession of villas, half cockney, half German, but with- 
out any national features, we found ourselves at the door of the chamber- 
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lain, in the palace of Peterhoff, and were immediately directed to our 

uarters, @ very handsome suite of chambers in one wing of the building. 

sort of guide and ee was assigned to us, and we were apprised 
that the master of the house and the maitre-d’hotel would minister to our 
requirements in their respective departments. The nauseous recollection 
of a pts which we had left untasted on the table of our host at 
day , rendered the services of the latter peculiarly acceptable, and we 
came to the conclusion, that whatever difference of opinion might exist, as 
to the domestic polity of Russia, that we, at least, had no reason to com- 

in of the minister “ of the interior.” 

It was announced that at eleven o’clock we were expected at the jetty of 
Peterhoff, as the emperor intended to receive us on board his steamer. 
At the appointed hour we took our station on the pier, and were present! 
accosted by a tall, fine-looking man, of course in uniform, who shock 
hands with us cordially, and welcomed us to Russia—in a moment after- 
wards an aide-de-camp came up, saluted and addressed him as Mon- 
seigneur, from which, as well as from his age, and a general family re- 
semblance, we inferred correctly, that it was the Grand Duke Michael. 

The roll of carriages, the waving of feathers, and the clatter of swords, 
shortly afterwards announced a greater Avatar, and at the head of a 
staff, oar with embroidery and orders, and surrounded by the prin- 
cesses of his family, and their attendant ladies, advanced the Tsar, and 
never was mortal created more fitted to look, and fill the high, but awful 

art, to which Providence has called him. I had frequently seen him 
fore, but either in the guise of a hurried traveller, upon the highways 
of Europe, or alone, as a mere guest, at foreign courts. On this occa- 
sion, however, as he ste forth from amongst all that were high in 
birth, official station, and historical fame, the noblest and proudest of his 
vassals, I was inexpressibly struck by the calm dignity of his bearing, 
and felt that he was indeed an autocrat, entitled to boast, far more 
than the restless melodramatic Napoleon, “ Moi! je suis le tréne.” The 
Russians are very proud of him, and triumphantly instance him as a 
contradiction to the imputation of ugliness, generally, and justly fastened 
upon the Muscovite race. But alas! Nicholas is almost a pure German 
in blood, for though tenth in succession to Peter the Great,—thanks to 
assassination, which has been well defined to be the natural death of 
Russian rulers—he is only fourth in descent from him. Now the house 
of Romanoff is itself of German derivation; Catherine, Peter’s empress, 
was a Livonian, and consequently of Teutonic origin, and the three sub- 
uent alliances from which he springs, were with princesses of the houses 
of Holstein-Gottorp, Anhalt-Zerbst, and Wirtemberg. In the next 
generation this infusion of blood will be yet more strengthened, for not 
only is his empress German, but his brothers, his sisters, his son, his 
daughters, and bis niece, have all chosen their moieties in Deutschland, 
or its offset, Holland. 
' This, however, is a parenthesis. Returning our salute, he approached 
us, asked a few civil general questions as to our journey, and intentions, 
and invited us to embark on board his steamer, as it was his intention to 
be present at the inauguration and benediction of a fort on the Neva, 
and afterwards to review the fleet at anchor off Cronstadt. 

The contrast between this simplicity of manner, and the pomp and 

circumstance with which he was surrounded, seemed to sustain very 
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happily the idea of his ps over the outwork of forms and eti- 
quette, which “hedges” other sovereigns, and would appear to have been 
invented, from a fear that their majesty is of too thin and frail a texture 
to bear collision with the lower world. The day was warm and beautiful, 
and the sun looked complacently down on the brilliant assemblage, which 
included the Cesarewitch and his princess, the Grand Duchess Ol 
Prince Charles of Prussia, and Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, the 
one brother, and the other brother-in-law of the empress, the Duke of 
Leuchtenberg (son-in-law), and all the cabinet ministers, with generals 
and admirals @ discretion—among whom were names connected with the 
darkest and brightest pages of Russian history—Orloff, Menschikoff, 
and Nesselrode. eee 

These details are not given in the spirit of a court newsman, but merely 
to mark the difference of manners; for however despotic the principles of 
the political constitution may be, the social system is administered upon 
a footing almost of equality. The Tsar, the Grand Duke, and princes, 
moved about the deck in easy conversation with the nearest to them, and 
the whole had more the air of a party of pleasure amonfy intimates of 
the same rank, than that of a court and a ministry summoned to attend a 
solemn national ceremony. This to be sure is one of the advantages of 
despotism, that those who are admitted to the “ molles aditus,” are never 
likely to abuse their privileges, in the presence of an irresponsible monarch, 
who can execute, without control, his merest caprice or his most innocent 
subject ; for they begin early to school themselves, and place their language 
me bearing indies such strict discipline, that they move easily in theirfetters, 
and, from the force of habit, play fearlessly round the “ patte de velours,” 
confident of not provoking a sudden display of the talons; while on the 
other hand a constitutional sovereign, who has no weapon to wield, but 
the “ brutum fulmen,” the empty threat of exclusion from the hospitalities 
of the court, naturally fears, by descending to familiarity, to abandon a 
vantage ground, which he might be unable to recover, and keeps at a 
distance those who are repressed by no stronger check than a sense of 
courtesy, and thus mutual constraint is necessarily engendered. 

On this occasion we gave but little thought to the philosophy of the 
thing, but abandoned ourselves to the agreeable influences of the hour, 
particularly as the Grand Duke Michael, a man of considerable talent 
and wit, oie is celebrated as a bon mot diseur, was throwing off plea- 
santries in a careless spirit of good-humour, which extended its infection, 
and kept every one laughing, until we reached the fort. There was some 
slight difficulty in arranging the gang-board by which we were to land, 
and as a proof of the emperor’s attention to minutia, though all the 
officers of the vessel were on board, to say nothing of naval aides-de- 
camp, admirals, and ministers of the marine, he personally superin- 
= the placing of it, as if he were directing some great nautical evo- 
ution. 

This structure is indeed noble, and doubly marvellous, when the treach- 
erous and shifting sands of the Neva are taken into consideration. It is 
entirely built of granite upon—if I mistake not—five successive stages 
of piles, which were driven to form a more secure foundation, the 
masonry is so admirable, that the surface is as smooth as if it were cast in 
a mould, and the eye can scarcely detect any jointing of the stones ; the 
interior is lined with case-hardened brick, and clamped together with a 
maze of iron stays. Upon the platform, at the summit, we found an 
July.—Vou. LXXVII. NO, CCCVII. U 
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Archimandrite, and his attendant clergy, awaiting us. The “ properties” 
of the Greek church are peculiarly rich in satin and embroidery, and the 
mitre, or tiara, is in good — with 

The flowing beard, and silver hair, 
And reverend apostolic air, 

of the chief priest. The service, including a prayer, in which all the mem- 
bers of the imperial family were named seriatim, was beautifully chanted 
by a choir of mellow voices, without accompaniment (the Greek ritual 
not admitting instrumental music), and, at the close, a solemn blessing 
was invoked upon the fortress, and holy water sprinkled on the walls. 

At this signal the imperial stand a gorgeous volume of rustling 
silk, rigid with emblazonry, was hoisted, and a momentary pause en- 
sued. The silence, however, was soon broken by the peal of military 
music, and by the simultaneous broadside of the whole Russian fleet 
before us. 

It was a most impressive spectacle ; so faultlessly exact was the firing, 
that these vast motionless masses, floating on their shadows, were, at each 
alternate instant, shrouded in smoke, and as briefly restored to our sight; 
for a brisk breeze, blowing seaward, swept the curling wreaths aloft 
long before the echo of the thunder rolled and muttered itself away along 
the surging and chafing river. As soon as the fort had returned the 
salute, at the expense of our tympana, the Tsar followed its example, 
and proceeded to bestow an embrace SH the chiefs of departments 
engaged in its construction. An imperial kiss is administered first upon 
either cheek, and then a movement is made in the air as if to plant a 
third upon the forehead of the patient; but he, like a dexterous courtier, 
suddenly drops his head and presses his lips to his master’s heart, though 
a stranger, the first time that he witnesses the ceremony, is apt to ap- 
prehend a rebellious intention of butting the stomach of “ all the Russias.” 

The principal engineer obtained a more substantial proof of approba- 
tion than acollision with the Autocratic moustaches, for the emperor not 
only undertook to pay his private debts, which are said to be considera- 
ble, but promised him a present of some incalculable number of roubles. 
These, added to the total of perquisites, per-centages, and—for the sake of 
alliteration let us venture—peculation, which falls within the ordinary 
estimate of a Russian employé’s conscience (the most elastic of capa- 
cities), would doubtless produce a very alarming array of figures. 

During the ceremony we were struck with a pleasing trait of German 
goodness of heart. One of the halyards, or stays, of the flag-staff gave 
way, and a soldier, who was sent to make it fast, was compelled to stand 
upon a ledge scarce six inches wide, and from which there was a sheer 
unbroken descent of fifty or sixty feet to the paved courtyard below. 
The man seemed full of, self-possession, and confidence in the steadiness 
of his head, but the two German princes, as if actuated by a common 
impulse, ran forward and held him fast by the collar and belt, until his 
work was completed. The natural and unpretending manner in which 
they performed this act of thoughtful kindliness and fellow-feeling, was 
very characteristic of their country. Upon going down the emperor 
himself gave the word to the captain’s guard, which turned out—a mere 
handful of men—so all-pervading is his superintendence of the smallest 
details. 

We thence passed down the line of the fleet, along their bows, and 
returned under their sterns, standing in more closely. Every thing of 
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course looked its best, but, as the vessels were moored, and no manceuvres 
of any kind, not even furling sails, were executed, we were not in a con- 
dition to establish a parallel between Cronstadt and Spithead. As it 
was, the yards were manned with a very respectable amount of nerve, 
when it is admitted that the grenadiers of the imperial guard had been 
travestied into naval uniform, and so grimly did they hold on by the life- 
lines, that we did not see or hear of a single accident. 

The Tsar as he stood alone on one of the paddle-boxes was quite a 
study. He wore “a simple suit of Lincoln green”—a plain dark uni- 
form, with the ribbon and star of but one order, and a cocked hat, placed 
at right angles, or, as sailors say, “athwart ships,” across hjs forehead, 
and this position, which gave an absolutely ludicrous character to the 
countenances of the other members and relatives of the imperial family, 
who alone adopted it, seemed peculiarly fitted to display effectively the 
unbroken outline of his noble brow, and Grecian profile. He never for- 
gets that he is filling the réle of monarch, and habit has given him such 
a command of graceful attitudes, that a statuary might derive valuable 
suggestions from his firm and easy poses. Not that there is any thing 
theatrical, or apparently artificial m his changes of aspect, but he merely 
indulges in the unstudied play of a well-formed frame, which has not 
forgotten the discipline of the drill-serjeant and the dancing-master. 

As we passed each ship he expressed, in a voice clear and ringing like a 
trumpet call, his satisfaction with the crew, and thanked his children, to 
which the invariable answer in chorus was, ‘“ We hope to do better next 
time.” 

We were a good deal struck at first with this burst of loyal enthusiasm, 
but our subsequent experience of reviews betrayed to us that this is as 
much a matter of drill as “ eyes right.” 

The emperor remarked in a modest tone, which wooed contradiction, 
that this was but a paltry exhibition to display to Englishmen, and re- 
ceived of course the necessary amount of polite disclaimer on our part, 
along with some slight allusions to the serjeant’s-guard, which was paraded 
before him at Windsor, by way of an army, and which could have scarcely 
provoked the jealousy of Bombastes Furioso, with his personnel of two 
drummers, But seriously, the Baltic fleet is a sad waste of the imperial 
enthusiasm and civil list, in waters which are ice-bound for more than 
half the year; in a climate which corrodes sails, rigging, and even iron ; 
and in a thinly-peopled district which furnishes no supply of marine 
population, or sufficient commerce to require protection on so extravagant 
ascale. Hence the anomaly of forcing reluctant “ pipe-clays’’ to do the 
work of sailors, and the waste of materiel and life, whenever during the 
short practicable season a few vessels are fitted out for a disastrous cruise 
in the Gulf of Finland. We had just left the Thames and the Elbe, and 
our memories were full of the continuous forests of masts, through which 
we had threaded a passage on leaving London and reaching Hamburg ; 
so that we were the more disposed to notice the few vessels scattered over 
the idle waters of the Neva. ; 

An excellent dinner, served upon deck, brought us back in high good- 
humour to the pier of Peterhoff, where we found an interminable tile of 
carriages awaiting the court, and, under the tutelage of the servant who 
had been assigned to us as a guide and guardian, we threw ourselves upon 
a ligne, a long, low, four-wheeled double sofa, resembling an Irish car 
on a large scale, but with only a partition between the seats. 
v2 
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THE ERROR. 
BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


Cuap. XXXI.—(ConTINUED.) 


‘‘ Ir such are his intentions he will find himself mistaken,” answered 
Beauchamp ; “but now, Sir John, take off your coat again, and we will to 
business. I think the ladies may as well leave us, however.—Be satisfied, 
my dear madam,” he continued, speaking to Mrs. Clifford, who had risen 
and come a little forward, “ be satisfied, Miss Slingsby—all this matter 
will be <i arranged, and Sir John and I will join you in the drawing- 
room in an hour.” 

While Beauchamp had been speaking these few words, Mr. Wharton 
had been conversing with rapid utterance, but in a low voice, with one of 
the men present, who seemed to be the superior sheriff’s officer, and as 
soon as the gentleman ceased he exclaimed, ‘“ Well, sir, as you think the 
whole matter can be so easily arranged I shall leave you to arrange it.” 

«Excuse me, Mr. Wharton,” said Beauchamp, coolly, “you will be 
yood enough to stay. We shall want you for certain receipts, and, per- 
haps,” he added with a smile, “for some good legal advice till my own 
solicitor comes, whom I expect in about half an hour.” 

“‘ My receipts can be soon given,” said Mr. Wharton, a good deal 
staggered and alarmed by Mr. Beauchamp’s calm tone, and his allusion 
to his solicitor ; “ but I can tell you that if you think that is all you will 
have to do, you are mistaken. The house is filled with creditors.” 

“ Gathered together by Mr. Wharton, the attorney, for the purpose of 
overwhelming a gentleman whom he sought to ruin,” answered Beau- 
champ. “I am aware of all that, sir. Your proceedings have been 
watched, and I am informed of almost every step you have taken for the 
last month. I dare say, however, we shall find means of satisfying all 
who have any just claims.” 

Isabella had lingered at the door after her aunt and cousin had passed 
out, and now hastily turning back, she placed a little packet she had held 
tight in her hand, in that of Beauchamp, saying, in a low voice, “ Here 
is more than six thousand pounds, left from what kind, good, Ned Hay- 
ward gave last night. The other debts are not large, but this man’s claim 
is frightful.” 

She spoke in a tone of alarm, but Beauchamp hastened to relieve her, 
replying, ‘‘ Never fear, never fear! The claim must be investigated, but 
all that is just shall be paid. Leave us, and make your mind easy, 
dear Miss Slingsby.” 

“T really cannot waste my time here,” said Mr. Wharton, as the young 
lady left the room, “ I have important business to attend to, and the ma- 
gistrates to meet at eleven, Mr. What’s-your-name.” 

‘My name, sir, is Charles Beauchamp St. Leger, Viscount Lenham,” 
answered Beauchamp, “and I am afraid the magistrates must dispense 
with your company to-day, Mr. Wharton. You cannot carry this business 
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through, sir, in the same manner that you did that of my poor uncle, Mr. 


St. Leger Moreton. So now make up your mind at once, sir, to remain here 
till the whole of this unpleasant business which you have stirred up 
against Sir John Slingsby be brought to a conclusion, for depend upon it 
I will not let you go till such is the case.” 

Mr. Wharton’s face had turned paler and paler, till the carbuncles, of 
which it did not possess a fee, remained alone in their glory ; but he was an 
irritable and fiery man up to a certain point, and he replied in a bold tone, 
“Oh ho, my lord! Do you think because you happen to be a peer who 
has been skulking about the country under an alias, that you can come 
down and brow-beat us country sonic at your pleasure ? 

“T never attempt to brow-beat a gentleman at all,” replied Beau- 
champ, laying a particular emphasis on the last word, which called up a 
very unpleasant grin upon the faces of two or three of the men present, 
“nor do I brow-beat you, Mr. Wharton ; but I simply insist upon your 
staying till the business which brought you here is concluded. You ave 
no right to put Sir John Slingsby in an unpleasant position, and then 
leave him there when your presence is wanted to relieve him from it.” 

‘He has a ducking in the horse-pond, too, to go through,” cried Sir 
John Slingsby, “ such as we gave the other bailiff he sent up this morn- 
ing. He must wait, he must wait for all the honours,” and turning round 
with a laugh the worthy baronet whispered a word or two to his valet, 
who remained in the room. 

“T will take care, Sir Jobn,” said the man, and was moving towards 
the door ; but Beauchamp interposed, saying, 

“No, no, we must have no violence. Only order the servants not to 
let this man pass out till I have done with him ;—and now to business. 
Sir John, if you will take the end of the table I will sit here. Mr. 
Wharton will place himself there, and the matter will soon be arranged. 
Ring that bell, sir.” 

The bailiff to whom he spoke obeyed in an instant; Sir John os 
took a chair at the head of the table, and Mr. Wharton seeing no help 
for it, seated himself where Beauchamp had pointed, turning his face to 
the window with an indifferent air, as if the business about to take place 
was no concern of his. 

* “ Now, sir, what is it you want here ?” asked Beauchamp, addressing 
one of the officers. 

“T hold a writ against Sir John Slingsby for twenty-two thousand 
three hundred pounds,” said the man, “at the suit of Joseph Whar- 
ton, Esq.” 

Well sir, stand back,” said Beauchamp, “we will deal with you 
aaa you, sir?” he continued, speaking to another stout, 

road-set, black-faced man. 

This proved to be an officer put in execution upon a second bond for a 
sum of seven thousand pounds at the suit of the same person. He also 
was directed to stand back, Beauchamp saying, ‘‘ Upon these actions we 
will give bail, as they must be tried.— You, sir, there at the end of the 
table, what do you want ?” 

“ Why, please you, my lord, it’s only my bill for a hundred and seven- 
teen pounds or thereabouts, for repairs to the stables and offices. If it 
had not been Mr. Wharton told me I should not get my money if I 
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po not apply at once, I should never have thought of troubling Sir 
ohn.’ 

ge eye fixed sternly upon the attorney, who exclaimed with 
a quivering lip, “ Did you not consult me, sir? Was I not bound to 
give = @ Just opinion ?” . 

“ I never said a word to nobody,” replied the man, “till I met you in 
pe street, and you told me Mr. Wittingham was going to arrest Sir 

ohn. 

Really, my lord, this is trifling,” said Mr. Wharton. ‘TI ask is Sir 
John Slingsby ready to discharge his heavy debt to me? If he is, let 
him do it, ad Igo. If not he must, I fear, go to prison.” 

“ He is quite ready, sir, to discharge every just debt this instant,” re- 

lied Beauchamp, “ but we doubt that your’s is just, sir, and therefore we 
will deal first with those that are certainly honest. Sir John,” he con- 
tinued, pointing to a servant who had come in, “will you order Dr. 
Miles to be sent for.—Now, my good man, you shall have a cheque for 
your money,” and taking out his cheque-book he wrote an order for the 
amount, taking the builder’s name and statement from his own lips. 

Another man was then called forward, and the same course pursued, 
Beauchamp proceeding quietly, although he saw Mr. Wharton rise and 
enter into eager consultation with the bailiffs. 

He was not allowed to go on long without interruption, for after what 
seemed some urgent remonstrances on the part of Mr. Wharton, and a 
good deal of resistance on the part of the sheriff's officer, the latter 
stepped forward, saying, “I really, my lord, cannot wait any longer, and 

I do not see any good of it; for Sir John being in my custody, and not 
knowing what detainers may be lodged against him, a bail bond cannot be 
drawn till we see.” 

The man spoke civilly, and with an evident respect for rank, and 
Beauchamp answered calmly, “ Your observation is a very just one, my 
good friend. I have only to answer, however, that I am ready to give bail 
to any amount which you may think necessary to secure the sheriff, in 
which Dr. Miles will join me I am sure as soon as he arrives.” 

“ It is aheavy sum, sir,” said the bailiff, doubtfully. 

“ True,” answered Beauchamp, “and moreover you do not know, ex- 
cept from my own word, who I am, nor that I.am in a position to give an 
available bond. It is for that very reason that | wish you to delay till my 
solicitor and Dr. Miles arrive, when I assure you, upon my word of 
honour, that you shall have every satisfaction. The sum required would 
be more than met by money of mine in the Tarningham bank, as you will 
see by that receipt, if I thought fit to pay the debt claimed by Mr. 
Wharton at once, which I do not. The bond on which the writ has been 
taken out is, you tell me, for twenty-two thousand three hundred pounds. 
Here you see are sixty-five thousand pounds paid on my account into the 
Tarningham bank.” 

“ But there is another bond for seven thousand five hundred pounds on 
which execution has issued,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“ Exactly so,” said Beauchamp, whose thoughts were very rapid, “ and 
the way I intend to deal with that matter is as follows: We will pay the 
amount of that bond under protest as a matter of account, reserving this 
other claim for twenty-three thousand pounds to try the questions that 
may arise, such as consideration, usury, &c.” 
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Mr. Wharton bit his lip. Hesaw that he had made one mistake. He 
feared that he might have made more; for knowing that Sir John 
Slingsby had little acquaintance with law, and an invincible objection to 
lawyers, excepting when he wanted to borrow money, he gone on 
with somewhat rash confidence in his own powers of over-reaching. 
However, he put a bold face upon the matter, saying, “ That won’t do, 
sir, that won't do, my lord. You seem to have a smattering of the law, 
but you will find that all accounts have been examined and passed. No 
court in Christendom will open that question again.” 

“ We will see,” replied Beauchamp, quietly. 

“ Then there is the mortgage,” said Mr. Wharton. 

“That will be dealt with as we shall be advised,” rejoined the young 
nobleman ; “ the matter of the mortgage has nothing to do with the busi- 
ness before us ;’ and, moreover, Mr. Wharton, I will beg you not to 
interfere here till you are called upon. Though a lawyer, you are 
exactly in the same position as any other creditor, and in taking out this 
writ, you have given all power into other hands. If I satisfy the sheriff 
that he has sufficient security according to law, for the appearance of Sir 
John Slingsby, that is all that is necessary; and I will tell you, sir, that 
sooner than see a course, which is certainly unhandsome, and which I 
suspect to be villanous, successful against my friend, even so far as to re- 
move him from his own house for an hour, I would pay the amount of all 
claims upon him to the sheriff under protest. I have the means of doing 
so at command this moment, and therefore be very sure that your arts 
will avail you nothing—sir, I understand you,” he added, sternly, “ the 
property upon which you have advanced a pitiful sum of fifty thousand 
os and by accumulating interest upon interest, and costs upon costs, 

ave raised the debt to nearly eighty thousand, is worth, at least, two 
hundred. The bait was tempting, sir; but beware that in snapping at 
‘ it too eagerly, you have not got the hook in your jaws. There is such 
a thing, sir, as striking fraudulent attorneys off the roll, and, at all events 
be sure, that however pleasant it might be to possess this estate, you will 
never have it.” 

* IT do not want it, sir,” cried Mr. Wharton, half mad with rage and 
vexation, “ I would not have it if you would give it to me.” 

Beauchamp laughed, and Sir joo Slingsby shouted ; while all the 
other persons in the room, not excepting bailiffs, tittered, without disguise, 
to the lawyer’s sad discomfort. 

“ Ah! here comes Miles,” exclaimed Sir John, “ and Mr. Under- 
sheriff too, by Jove. That is lucky ; the matter will soon be settled 
now.—How are you, doctor, how are you, Mr. Sheriff? you are the very 
man we wanted.” 

“I am very sorry for all this business, Sir John,” said a tall gentle- 
man-like person, un he had addressed; “ but having business at Tar- 
ningham, and hearing of the unfortunate occurrence by the way, I 
ee it better to come up myself, as I felt sure the action could be 

S ed.” 

“ And so it can,” cried Sir John Slingsby, “ here stands bail read y in 
the person of my friend, Lord Lenham; but that pitiful little snivelling 
rogue, Wharton, objects.” 

“ Ah! good day, Wharton,” said the sheriff, drily, “why do you 


object?” 
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“ No, I do not y one) replied the attorney, “the men here, Bul- 
strode and the rest, thought there might be detainers, and the process 
having —” 

a No, no!” cried the officer, “ we thought nothing about it, till you 
told us to refuse the bail till we had aaa the office. I’ve a shrewd 

Mr. Wharton, that you have got up all the creditors here who 
could lodge detainers, and his lordship offers to pay all honest debts at 
once, and to put in bail against yours.” | 

“What do you mean by that?” exclaimed Wharton, furiously ; but 
the sheriff interfered, and at the same time Doctor Miles and Beau- 
champ, who had been speakitig together, turned round, and the clergy- 
man introduced his young friend to the officer of the county by the title 
of Viscount Lenham. 

“ This matter, I think, can be settled with you, sir, in .a few words,” 
said Beauchamp, “ I do not choose to see my friend, Sir John Slingsby, 
wronged. It so happens, that intending to buy an estate in this = 
bourhood, I have had a considerable sum paid lately into the Tarningham 
bank. Iam ready to give a bail bond for any sum you may think ne- 
cessary to your own security, that Sir John appears to the action of Mr. 
Wharton, or ~ one else; or to pay into your hands any sum claimed, 
under protest. I think, in these circumstances, there ean be no need of 
removing Sir John from his own house.” 

“ Not in the least,” said the sheriff, “bail will be quite sufficient, and 
can be given here quite as well as ten miles hence.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mr. Wharton, “there may be de- 
tainers for aught you know, and to a large amount.” 

“‘T will take my chance of that, Wharton,” replied the under- 
sheriff, ‘‘ there were none when I came away ; for! had occasion to ex- 
amine the books. It is not usual to lodge detainers till caption has been 
actually effected, I think, my good friend.” 

“JT think your proceeding very rash and irregular, sir,” replied the 
lawyer, nettled, “ and I should certainly object, if—’’ 

“ Pooh, pooh!” cried the sheriff, “Iam the best judge of my own 
affairs ; and you are meddling with what does not concern you, Mr. 
Wharton. If I take a sufficient bail for Sir John’s appearance to your 
action, that is all you have to do with, and perhaps more ; so let us have 
no more of this ; for I will not be meddled with in the discharge of my 
duties. You tried this once before, sir, and did not find it succeed.” 

“ Well, sir, take your own way, take your own way!”’ cried Mr. 
Wharton, in a sharp tone; “the sum is large; if the bail be not good, 
you are responsible. A gentleman who goes about the country under 
one false name, may very well take another. I do not mean to say that 
it is so; but this gentleman who calls himself Lord Lenham now, and 
called himself Mr. Beauchamp a few days ago, may be the greatest 
swindler in England for aught any of us know.” 

** Swindlers do not usually have large sums at the banker's,” said Dr. 
Miles, drily; “that is to say, Mr. W n, not those swindlers whom 
the law is willing to take hold of, though I have known many rich 
men who swindled a good deal within the law, especially in your 
profession. But to set all that at rest, I will join in the bond, if neces- 
sary, and I possess means, I trust, sufficient to insure Mr. Under-sheriff 
against all risk.—There comes Bacon, trotting up on his little fat horse. 
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Bacon is a very excellent man, considering the temptations of profession 
and example.” 

“Well, as my opinion is of no value, my presence can be of no use,’ 
said Mr. Wharton; “and I shall therefore go. Good morning, gentle- 
men-—Sir John Slingsby, good morning.” 

The baronet took a step forward, looking at the lawyer some- 
what ominously, while the good stout calf of his leg might be seen to 
tremble a little, as if agitated by the simultaneous action of antagonist 
muscles—but then he stopped, saying aloud, 

“ No, I won’t kick him—no, ‘d won't kick any body any more.” 

“ A very pone resolution, Sir John,” said Dr. Miles, “ pray adhere 
to it ; and if you include the horsewhip in your renunciations, you will do 
well.” 

Mr. Wharton was suffered to retreat, unkicked; the matter of the 
bail-bond was easily arranged ; all the rest of the business passed quietly; 
the bailiffs and their satellites were withdrawn from the house; the creditors 
who remained, paid; and the under-sheriff took his leave. Somewhat 
more time had been expended, indeed, than Beauchamp had expected 
that the affair would occupy, ere he, Sir John Slingsby, and Doctor 
Miles, were once more left alone in the library; but then the baronet 
seized his friend’s hand, with an unwonted dew in his eyes, saying, 

*“* How can I ever thank you for your noble conduct. I cannot show 
my gratitude—but you must be secured. You shall have a mortgage 
for the whole sum: the estate can well bear it, I am sure, notwithstand- 
ing all that fellow Wharton says.” 

“T am quite convinced it can, Sir John,” answered Beauchamp, “ and 
I will accept your offer, because, for reasons of my own, I am exceedingly 
anxious that you should be under no possible obligation to me ; and now 
- let us join the ladies, for they will think we are never coming.” 

Dr. Miles smiled; for though he had never played at the games of love 
and matrimony, he had been a looker-on all his life, and understood 
them well. Sir John Slingsby was totally unconscious, and led the way 
to the drawing-room, marvelling a little, perhaps—for he was not a vain 
man—at the fact of his having so completely won Beauchamp’s regard, 
and created such an interest in his bosom, but never attributing to his 
daughter any share therein. With parents it is ever the story of the 

hilosopher and his cat; and though they can solve very difficult pro- 

lems regarding things at a distance, yet they do not always readily see 
that a kitten can go through the same hole in a door which its mother 
can pass. 

“Here, Isabel,” cried the old gentleman, as they entered the room 
where the three ladies were seated, watching the door as if their fate 
hung upon its hinges, “shake this gentleman by the hand, as the best 
friend your father ever had.” 

“T do thank him, from my heart,” said Isabella, giving gree 4 
her hand, with tears in her eyes; “but yet, my dear father,” she added, 
frankly, “ Mr. Beauchamp would think me ungenerous, if I did not tell 
you that you have another friend, who has acted in as kind and noble a 
manner as himself. I mean Captain—no, I will call him by his old 
name, Ned Hayward ; for to him we owed the means of discharging the 
debt to that man Wittingham.” 
“ The obligation is infinitely greater to him than to me, my dear Miss 
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Slingsby,” said Beauchamp ; “ for I know that Hayward’s income is not 
very large, while, in my case, there is really no obligation at all. This 
money was lying idle, and it might just as well be invested in one way 
as another.” 

“ But every one is not so ready to invest money in a friend’s relief,” 
said Sir John, “and I shall never forget it. Hang me, my dear girl, if 
I can tell what he found out in me to like or respect ; I never could dis- 
cover any thing of the kind myself.” 

Isabella coloured to the eyes, but answered at once, 

“ Mr. Beauchamp consulted only his own noble heart.” 

“Mr. Beauchamp!” cried Sir John Slingsby, with one of his merry 
laughs ; “‘ Mr. Beauchamp had nothing to do with it, Bella. I am not 
in the least indebted to Mr. Beauchamp.” 

Isabella, Mrs. Clifford, and Mary, were all alarmed; for they might 
well fear that the events of that morning had somewhat affected Sir 
John Slingsby’s brain. But he soon relieved them. 

“No, Isabella,” he continued, “ it is to this gentleman I am indebted 
—let me introduce him to you. Isabella, Lord Lenham! Lord Len- 
ham, my daughter.” 

Isabella cast her eyes to the ground, and a shade of deep, and, it 
seemed to Beauchamp, anxious thought, came over her face; but the 
next moment she looked up, all bright and sparkling again, and ex- 
claimed, 

“So, Lord Lenham has thought fit to come upon us in masquerade ! 
That was hardly fair, my lord.” 

‘Some day when Miss Slingsby will let me tell a long woe | she shall 
hear the reasons why,” answered Beauchamp, “and may then judge 
whether it was fair or not. If she decides the cause in my favour, she 
may tell the pleadings to the whole party, if she thinks I have greatly 
erred, she shall forgive the offender and conceal his crime under the seal 
of confession.” 

Again Isabella blushed deeply; and Sir John Slingsby made the 
matter worse by exclaiming, “ Ho, ho! it is to be a private conference, 
is it? We areall to be kept in the dark, as indeed I have been lately ; 
for all I know is that I have been placed in a very unpleasant and unex- 
pected situation this morning, and as suddenly relieved from it by the 
affection of two dear girls, and the generosity of our noble friend. I 
have not thanked you yet, my dear Mary; but pray let me hear how all 
this has been brought about that I may do so discreetly.” 

“Tn the meantime,” said Beauchamp, “ I, who know the whole, will 
walk back again to my poor friend Hayward, and tell him how all things 
have gone.” 

“You promised to dine, you promised to dine!” cried Sir John 
Slingsby, “no breach of promise, or I will have my action against 

u 


“TJ will keep mine to the letter,” replied Beauchamp, “and be back in 
a couple of hours.” 

« And bring Ned Hayward with you,”’ said the baronet. 

Beauchamp daihdnal that such a thing was impossible, saying that 
his friend had become somewhat worse in health since the i 
night, but without giving any cause for alarm. His eyes imiaed towards 
Mary Clifford as he spoke with a momentary glance, which sufficed, by 
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the paleness that spread over her face, to confirm suspicions which he had 
entertained since the night before. He was too much a gentleman in 
heart to keep his eyes there more than that one moment, for he felt that 
it would not only be a rudeness but an unkindness. 

I will walk with you, my good lord,” said Doctor Miles, “ I long to 
see Captain Hayward. He has particularly interested me.” 

« And you will walk back with Lord Lenham to dinner, doctor,” said 
Sir John, as gaily as ever, “ we will have one jolly evening after all this 
fracas, at all events.” 

‘«T will come to dinner,” replied Dr. Miles, ‘ expressly to keep it from 
being too jolly, you incorrigible old gentleman.” 

But Sir John only laughed, and the peer and the priest walked away 
together. 


Cuap. XXXII. 


“ You said just now, doctor,” observed Beauchamp, as they strolled 
through the park, “that Ned Hayward particularly interested you. I 
am glad of it, for he did so with me from the first, without my well 
knowing why; and we are always glad to find a prepossession which 
savours perhaps a little of weakness, kept in countenance by others for 
whom we have a respect.” 

“ You mistake altogether, young gentleman,” replied the doctor, with 
the dry spirit upon him. ‘In my case it is no prepossession ; neither did 
he interest me from the first. i generally can give a reason for what I 
feel. I am no being of impulses. Indeed,” he continued, more dis- 
cursively, “I was any thing but prepossessed in Captain Hayward’s 
favour. I knew he had been brought up in the army, under the judicious 
auspices of Sir John Slingsby. ‘That dear girl, Isabella, told me that, 
from what she could remember of him, he was a gay, lively, rattling 
fellow. Sir John called him the best fellow that ever lived, and I know 
tolerably well what that means. The reason, then, why he interested 
me very soon, was because he disappointed me. For half an hour after 
I first saw him, I thought he was just what I expected—a man consti- 
tutionally lively, gay from want of thought, good-humoured from want 
of feeling; having some talents, but no judgment; acting right occa- 
sionally by impulse, but not by principle.” 

* You did him great injustice,” said Beauchamp, warmly. 

“ I know I did,” replied the clergyman, “ but not long. A thousand 
little traits showed me that, under the shining and rippling surface of the 
lake, there were deep, still waters. The singular delicacy and judgment 
with which he treated that business of the scandalous attack a Mrs. 
Clifford's carriage; the kindly skill with which he led Sir John away 
from the subject, when he found that it distressed poor Mary ; his con- 
duct towards the poacher and his boy ; his moderation and his gentleness 
in some cases, and his vigour and resolution in others, soon set all pre- 
conceived opinions to rights. He has one fault, however, which is both a 
very great and a very common one—he conceals his good qualities from 
the eyes of others. This is a great wrong to society. If all good and 
honest men would but show themselves as they y are, they would 
stare vice out of countenance ; and if even those who are not 


what we wish, would show the good that is in them, and conceal the 
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bad, they would put vice and folly out of fashion; for I do believe that 
there are far more good men, and even a greater amount of good quali 
ties amongst those who are partly bad, than the world knows any thing 
about. So you see I am not a misanthrope.” 

“I never suspected you of being so, my dear doctor,” said Beau- 
champ; “if I had I should not have attempted to create an interest for 
myself in you.” 

“Ay! then, you had an interested motive in coming up every other 
day to my little rectory, just at the time that Isabella Shngsby visited 
her poor and her schools!” cried Dr. Miles, laughing ; ‘ but I under- 
stand it—I understand it all, my noble lord—there is not such a thing as 
a purely disinterested man upon earth: the difference is simply the sort of 
interest men seek to serve—some are filthy interests, such as avarice, 
ambition, ostentation, even gluttony—how I have seen men fawn upon 
the givers of good dinners! Then there are maudlin interests, such as 
love and its et ceteras; and then, again, there are the generous interests ; 
but I am afraid I must class those you sought to serve in such friendly 
visitations amongst the maudlin ones—is it not so ?” 

“ Not exactly,” answered Beauchamp ; “for if you remember, my good 
friend, you will find that.I came up to your house at the same hour, and 
as often, before I saw Miss Slingsby there, as afterwards. Moreover, 
during the whole time I did so come before I was introduced to her 
father, I never had a thought of offering her my hand, how much soever 
I might admire and esteem her.” 

Dr. Miles turned round, and looked at his companion, steadily, for a 
moment or two. 

“TI do not know what to make of you,” he said, at length. 

“ T will tell you,” replied Beauchamp, with a sad smile, “ for I do not 
believe any one could divine the causes which have led me to act a some- 
what unusual, if not eccentric, part, without knowing events which took 

lace many years ago. I told you once that I wished to make you my 

ther confessor. I had not time then to finish all I had to say; but my 
intention has been still the same, and it is now necessary, for Miss 
Slingsby’s sake, that I should execute it: we shall have time in going 
' over, and I will make my story short. You are probably aware that I 

was an only son, my father having never married after my mother’s 
death, my mother tore. survived my birth only a few hours. My 
father was a man of very keen sensibilities, proud of his name, his station, 
and his family—proud of their having been all honourable, and not one 
spot of reproach ae ever rested on his lineage. He was too partially 
fond of me, too, as the only pledge of love left him by one for whom he 
sorrowed with a grief that unnerved his mind, and impaired his corporeal 
health. I was brought up at home, under a careful tutor, for my father 
had great objections, partly just, partly I believe unjust, towards schools. 
At home I was a deal spoiled, and had too frequently my own way, 
till I was sent to college, where I first learned something of the world, 
but, alas! not much, and I have had harder lessons since. The first of 
these was the most severe. My cousin, Captain Moreton, was ten years 
older than myself; but he “we not yet shown his character fully. My 


father and myself knew nothing of it ; for though he paid us an annual 
visit for a week or two, the greater part of his time was spent either here 


or in Scotland, where he had a grand-aunt who doted upon him. One 
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, when I was just twenty, while he was on a shooting-party at our 
use in October, he asked me to go down with him in the followin 
summer, to shoot grouse at old Miss Moreton’s. I acceded readily; an 
my father as willingly gave his consent. We set out on the twenty-fifth 
of. July, and I was received with all sorts of Scotch hospitality at Miss 
Moreton’s house. There were many persons there at dinner, and amongst 
the rest a Miss Charlotte Hay——” 

“‘ Why do you stop ?” asked Dr. Miles. . 

“A Miss Charlotte Hay,” continued Beauchamp, with an evident 
effort, “‘a very beautiful person, and highly accomplished. She was 
some four or five years older than myself, | believe, affecting a romantic 
style of thought, feeling, and language. She was beautiful, I have said ; 
but hers was not the style of beauty I admired, and at first I took but 
little notice of her. She sang well, however, and before the first even- 
ing was over, we had talked a good deal—the more, perhaps, as I found 
that most of the ladies present, though of no very high station, nor par- 
ticularly refined manners, did not seem to love her conversation. It 
appeared to me that she was superior to them; and when J found that, 
though of good family, her fortune was extremely limited, and that 
she had resided with old Miss Moreton for some time, as somethin 
between a friend and a companion, I fancied I understood the coldness 
I observed on the part of more wealthy people. Many days passed over, 
during which she certainly endeavoured to attract and captivate me. I 
was in general somewhat on my guard; but I was then young, inex- 
perienced, vain, romantic; and though I never dreamed of making her 
my wife, yet I trifled away many an hour by her side, feeling passion 
growing upon me—mark, I say passion, not love; for there was much 
that prevented me from respecting her enough to love her—a display of 
her person, a carelessness of proprieties, an occasional gleam of perverted 
principle, that no art could hide. Once or twice, too, I caught a smile 
passing between her and my cousin Moreton, which I did not like, and 
whenever that occurred it recalled me to myself; but, with weak facility, 
I fell back again till the day of my departure approached. Two or three 
days before—on the eleventh of August, which was my twenty-first 
birth-day—Miss Moreton declared she would have a party of her neigh- 
bours to celebrate the event. None of the higher and more respectable 
gentry were invited, or, if they were, they did not come. There were a 
good many deep-drinking lairds, and some of their wives and daughters, 
somewhat stiff in their graver, and hoydenish in their merrier, moments. 
It is one of those days that the heart longs for years to blot out for ever. 
I gave way to the high spirits which were then habitual tome. I drank 
deep—deeper than I had ever before done. I suffered my brain to be 
troubled—I know not that there were not unfair means used to effect it 
—but at all events, I was not myself. I recollect personally little that 
passed ; but I have since heard that I was called upon to choose a wife 
for the afternoon. I was told it was the custom of the country, on such 
occasions, so to do in sport ; and that I fixed, at once, upon this artful 
girl—in the presence of many witnesses, I called her wife, and she called 
me husband. The evening passed over ; I drank more wine at ve 
and the next morning I found myself married—for the infamous fraud 


they called a marriage. In horror and ype I burst away from the 


wretched woman who had lent herself to such a base transaction. I 
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sent off my servant at once for horses to my carriage—I cast Moreton 
from me, who attempted to stop and reason with me, as he called it, 
representing that what had taken place was a full and sufficient marriage, 
according to the code of Scotland, for that public consent was all that 
was required by their law.” 

“Or by the law of God either,” replied Dr. Miles, “but it must be 
free and intelligent consent.” 

“I travelled night and day,” continued Beauchamp, rapidly, “till I 
had reached my father’s house and thrown myself at his feet. 1 told him 
all—I extenuated, concealed nothing ; and I shall never forget either his 
kindness or his distress of mind. Instant steps were taken to ascertain 
the exact position in which I stood; and the result was fatal to my ho 
of happiness and peace; for not only did he find that I was cohunghell 

t recall, but that the character of the woman herself was such as might 

expected from her having been a party to so disgraceful a scheme. 
She had been blighted by, scandal before ie took up her residence in the. 
house where I found her. Miss Moreton in her dotage, yielded herself 
blindly to my cousin’s guidance; and there was more than a suspicion 
that he had made his aunt’s protection a veil to screen his own paramour.” 

“What did you do? what did you do?” asked Dr. Miles, with more 

than he usually displayed ; ‘‘it was a hard case, indeed.” 

“I went abroad immediately,” replied Beauchamp, “for my father 
exacted from me a solemn promise, never to live with or to see, if it could 
be avoided, the woman who had thus become my wife. He used strong 
and bitter, but just terms in speaking of her. ‘ He could not survive the 
thought,’ he said, ‘thatthe children of a prostitute should succeed to the 
title of a family without stain.’ My promise was given willingly, for I 
will confess that hate and indignation and disgust rendered her very idea 
odious tome. My father remained in England for some months, promis- 
ing to make such arrangements regarding money—the base object of the 
whole conspiracy—that I should never be troubled any more. He added 
tenderly, and sadly, though gravely and firmly, that farther he could do 
nothing; for that I must bear the consequences of one great error in a 
solitary and companionless life. In consideration of a promise on the 
woman's part never to molest me, nor to take my name, he settled upon 
her the sum of a thousand a year per annum. During my father’s life I 
heard no more of her ; but when he himself joined me in Italy, I could see 
but too plainly how grief and bitter disappointment had undermined a 
constitution already shaken. He did not long survive, and all that I have 
myself undergone has been little, compared with the thought, that the 
consequences of my own folly served to shorten the days of my kind, good 

nt.” 

“ But what became of the woman?” demanded Dr. Miles. “You 
surely have had tidings of her since.” 

** Within a month after my father’s death,” replied Beauchamp, “I re- 
ceived from her one of the most artful letters that woman ever wrote, 
claiming to be received as my wife. But I will not trouble you with the 
details. Threats succeeded to blandishments, and I treated these with 
contempt as I had the others with coldness. Then commenced a 
new system of persecution; she followed me, attempted to fix herself upon 
me. Once she arrived at an inn in the Tyrol as I was getting into my 


carriage, and declared before the people round that she was my abandoned 
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wife. I answered not a word, but ordered the door to be closed, and the 
illions to drive on. Then came applications for an increased annuity, 
I would not yield one step, knowing that it would but lead to others, 
and in the end, to free myself from every day‘annoyance, I took the name 
of Beauchamp, hurried on to the East, directed my agent to conceal my 
address from every one, and for several years wandered far and wide. At 
length the tidings reached me that the annuity which had at first been 
punctually demanded, had not been applied for. A report, too, reached 
my lawyer's ears that she had died in Paris. Still I would not return to 
claim my rank, lest there should be some deep scheme at work, and I 
continued in India and Syria for two years longer. The annuity remained 
unclaimed. I knew that she had expensive habits and no means, and I 
ventured back. I passed a few months in London without resuming my 
own name; but the noise and bustle of the great city wearied me, and I came 
hither. Inquiries in the mean time had been made, somewhat languidly, 
haps, to ascertain the fate of this unhappy woman; but here I saw Isa- 
bella Slingsby, and those inquiries have oe since pursued pee and 
strictly. Every answer tended to one result, and four days ago I received 
aletter from my solicitor, informing me that there can be no doubt of her 
demise. I will show it to you hereafter, but therein he says that her 
effects in Paris had been publicly sold, as those of a person deceased, to 
pay the claims of her maid, who had brought forward sufficient proofs to 
satisfy the police that her mistress had died in Italy. The girl herself 
could not be found by my agents, but the lawyers consider this fact, 
coupled with the total cessation of claims for the annuity, as proving the 
death of Charlotte Hay, and removing all doubt that this bitter bond 
is cancelled for ever.” 

“ That is clear, that is clear,” said Dr. Miles, who at this moment was 
ponsing with his companion at a stile, “and now, I suppose, it is hand and 

eart for Isabella Slingsby.” 

“ Assuredly,” said Beauchamp, “ but she must be informed of all this; 
and it is not a tale for me to tell.” 

** Will you have the kindness, sir,” said a voice from the other side of 
the hedge, as Beauchamp put his foot upon the first step of the stile, “ to 
keep on that side and go out by the gate at the corner.” , 

“ Oh, is that you in the ditch, Stephen ?” said Beauchamp, “ very well, 
my good man; one way is as paws the other.” 

“I am watching something here, sir,” said the gamekeeper, in a low 
voice, “and if you come over, youl disturb the thing.” 

Beauchamp nodded, and went on in the way he directed; and Doctor 
Miles, who had been meditating, replied to et he had said just before 
the interruption of the gamekeeper. 

‘But who else can do it? Sir John is unfit. Me, you would have ? 
Humph! It is not a pleasant story for even an old gentleman-to tell to a 
young lady.” 

“ Vet Z must know it,” answered Beauchamp; “I will—I can have 
no concealment from her.” 

 Assuredly, there you are right,” replied Doctor Miles, “and I am 
sure the dear girl will value your sincerity properly.” 

“She can but say that I committed a great error,” answered Beauchamp, 
“and for that error I haye been punished by long years of bitter- 
ness,” 
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“ Well, well, I will do my best,” answered the rector; “ but make your 
proposal first, and refer her to me for the story of your life. I will deal 
in generals—I will not go into details. That you can do hereafter if you 
like.” 

Thus conversing they walked on, and soon after reached the cottage of 
Stephen Gimlet, where they found Ned Hayward beginning to feel relief 
from the operation which the surgeon had performed in the morning. 
Beauchamp returned to him the sum which he had received from Miss 
Slingsby in the morning, saying, that he had found no necessity for using 
it, and Doctor Miles sat down by him, and talked with cheerful kindness 
for about a quarter of an hour. Was it tact and a clear perception of 
people's hearts that led the worthy clergyman to select Mary Clifford for 
one of the subjects of his discourse, and to enlarge upon her igh qualities? 
At all events he succeeded in raising Captain Hayward’s spirits ere he 
set out again upon his way homeward. 

When he descended he found Gimlet, the gamekeeper, seated with 
Widow Lamb, and the man, as he opened the door, apologised for having 
stopped the rector and Mr. Beauchamp at the stile, but did not state in 
what he had been so busily engaged. As soon, however, as Doctor 
Miles was gone, Ste. Gimlet resumed his conversation with Mrs. Lamb, 
and it was a low-toned and eager one. From time to time the old lady 
bowed her head, saying, “ Yes ;” but she added nothing to the mono- 
syllable for some time. At length, however, in answer to something that 
her son-in-law said, she exclaimed, 

“No, Stephen, do not speak with him about it. I tried it this morning, 
and it had a terrible effect upon him. It seemed to change him altoge- 
ther, and made him, so kind and gentle as he is, quite fierce and sharp. 
Speak with his friend, Captain Hayward ; for neither you nor I can know 
= all this may mean. But above all, watch well, for it is clear they 
are about no oe and tell me always what you hear and see, for I cannot 
help thinking that I know more of these matters than the young lord 
does himself—a bitter bond, did he call it? Well, it may be a bond for 
the annuity you heard him talk of; but then why does she not claim it? 
There must be some object, Stephen.”’ 

The good old lady's consideration of the subject was prevented at that 
moment from proceeding further by the entrance of her son, a Lamb, 
who came up and kissed her affectionately. The lad was somewhat pale, 
and there was an air of fatigue in his small pinched but intelligent 
countenance, which made his mother hold him to hes heart with a feeling 
of painful anxiety. Oh, how the affections of a parent twine themselves 
round a suffering child! Every care, every labour, every painful appre- 
hension that he causes us seems but a new bond to bind our love the more 
strongly tohim. The attachment that is dewed with tears and hardened 
with the cold air of sorrow and fear, is ever the more hardy plant. 

“ Sit down, Bill,” said Stephen Gimlet, kindly, “ you look tired, my 
lad. I will get you a draught of beer.” 

“I cannot wait, Ste,” answered the pot-boy, “for I must be back as 
quick as I can; but I can look in to see mother for a minute every day 
now. The gentleman who has got the little lone cottage on the edge of 
Chandleigh Heath, gives me half-a-crown a week to bring up his letters 
and 908 <n and I take the time when all the folks are at dinner in 
our house.” 
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‘© And get no dinner yourself, poor Bill,” said Stephen Gimlet ; “ cut 


him a slice of the cold bacon, mother, and a hunch of bread. He 


can eat it as he goes. I’llrun and draw him a draught of beer. It 
won't keep you a minute, Bill, and help you on too.” 

He waited for no reply, but ran with a jug in his hand to the outhouse 
where his beer-barrel stood. When he came back the boy drank eagerly, 
kissed the old lady again, and then set out with the bread and bacon in 
his hand; but Stephen Gimlet walked out with him, and after they had 
taken a few steps, * asked, + 

‘«‘ Who is it, Bill, has got the cottage ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered the lad. “A tall, strong man he is, with 
large whiskers all the way under his chin, a little grayish. He met me 
last night when I took up a parcel from Mr. to Burton’s inn, and 
asked if I came that way every day. I said I did not, but could come if 
he wanted any thing.” 

“But you must know his name if you get his letters, Bill?” said 
Gimlet. 

«No, I do not, but I soon can,” answered the deformed youth. “He 
took me into the cottage, and made the lady give him some paper and a 
pen and ink, and wrote a note to the post-master, and gave me a half- 
crown, and said I should have the same every week. The post-master 
wrapped up the letters and things in a bit of paper, and I did not think to 
look at it, but I can soon find out if you want to know.” 

“‘No,”’ answered Stephen Gimlet, drily, “1 know already. Well, Bill, 
good bye, I must go about my work,” and so they parted. 





CHap. XXXIII. 


I sec Captain Moreton’s pardon, I left him running across a field in 
not the brightest possible night that ever shone. I should, at least, have 
taken him safely home before now, wherever that home might be, which 
would be indeed difficult to say; for the home of Captain Moreton was 
what people who pore over long lines of figures call a variable quantity. 
However, there was once, at least there is reported to have been once, for 
I do not take upon myself to answer for the fact, a certain young person 
called Galanthis. She was a maid-of-all-work in a very reputable Greek 
family, and was called as a witness in the famous crim. con. case of Am- 
phitryon versus Jupiter. She proved herself very skilful in puzzling an 
examining counsel, and there is an old nonsensical story of her Seale been 
changed into a weasel to commemorate the various turnings and windings 
of her prevarications. Nevertheless, not this convenient Abigail, nor any 
of her pliant race, ever took more turnings and windings than did Cap- 
tain Moreton on the night after his escape from his prison in the vestry. 
Every step of the country round he knew well, and up one narrow lane, 
through this small field, along that wood path, by another short cut, he 
went, sometimes walking and sometimes running, till at length he came 
to a common of no very great extent, lying half-way, or nearly so, be- 
tween the town of Tarningham and the wa called Burton’s Inn. The 


common was called Chandleigh Heath; and on the side next to the inn 
was the village of Chandleigh, while between the heath and Tarningham 
lay about two miles of well-cultivated but not very populous fields and 
meadows. At an angle of the common a retired hosier of Chandleigh 
July.—VvoL, LXXVI. No. CCCVII. x 
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had built himself a cottage suited to himself and his state— 
consisting of six rooms, all of minute size, is coe 
himself a garden, in which roses strove with apple-trees and cherries. 
The hosier—as retired hosiers will very often do—died one day, and left 
the cottage to his nephew, a minor. The guardians strove to let the 
furnished, but for upwards of a year they strove in vain; its ex- 
y retired situation was against it, till one day it was suddenly 
tenanted, and right glad were they to get a guinea a week and ask no 
uestions. It was to this retired cottage, then of the retired hosier, that 
ined Moreton’s steps were ange bent, and as it had windows 
down to the ground on the garden side, he chose that side, and went in 
at the window, where, I forgot to remark, there were lights shining. . 

At a table in the room, with her foot upon a footstool, and a pillow 
behind her back, sat a lady whom we have before described ; and cer- 
tainly, to look at her face, handsome as it was, no one would have fancied 
there was a fierce and fiery spirit beneath, so weak and, I may venture 
to call it, lack-a-daisical was the expression. 

*‘Heaven, Moreton, how you startled me!” cried the lady: “ where have 
you been such a long time? You know I want society at night. It is 
only at night I am half alive.” 

“ Well,” said Captain Moreton, with a laugh, “I have been half dead 
and half buried ; for I have been down into a vault and shut up in a 
vestry as a close prisoner. I only got out by wrenching off the bars. 
Nobody could see my face, however, so that is Oran for they can but say 
I was looking at a register by candlelight, and the old sexton will not 

ach for his own sake.” 

‘Still at those rash tricks, Moreton,” said the lady, “it will end in 
your getting hanged, depend upon it. I have been writing a poem 
called ‘ The Rash Man,’ and I was just hanging him when you came in 
and startled me.” 

“ My rash tricks, as you call them, got you a thousand a year once,” 

answered Moreton, sharply, “so, in pity, leave your stupid poetry, Char- 
lotte, and listen to what Phas to say. 
. “Stupid poetry !” exclaimed the lady, angrily. “There was a time 
when you did not call it so; and as for the thousand a year, it was more 
to save yourself than to serve me that you fancied that scheme. You 
know that I hated the pedantic boy, as virtuous as a young kid, and as 
pious as his grandmother's ar See. Nothing would have induced 
me to marry him if you had not represented ——” 

“‘ Well, never mind all that,” answered Captain Moreton, interrupting 
her. ‘“ We have something else to think of now, Charlotte. I don't 
know that it would not be better for me to be off, after all.” 

“ Well, Iam ready to go whenever you like,” replied the lady. “I 
am sure it is not very pleasant to stay in this place, seeing nobody and 
hearing nothing ; without opera, or concert, or coffee-house, or any thing. 
I shall be very glad to go.” 

“ Aye, aye, but that 1s a different matter,” said Captain Moreton, con- 
siderately. ‘‘I said it would be perhaps better for me to be off ; but I 
am quite sure it would be better for you to stay.” 

The lady looked at him for a moment or two with the eyes of a tiger. 
Tf she had had a striped or skin upon her back one would have 
expected her to spring at his throat the next minute, but she had 
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acquired @ habit of commanding her passions to a certain point, beyond 

which, they indeed became totally ungovernable, but which ten not yet 

attained ; and she contented herself with giving Captain Moreton one of 

those pte patte with which she sometimes treated him. “So, 
e 


Moreton, said, “ you think that you can go away and leave me to 
take care of myself, as you did some time ago; but you are mistaken, 
my good friend. I have become wiser now, and I certainly shall not 


suffer y ou.” 4 
“How will you stop me?” asked her companion, turning sharply 
upon her. 


“ As to stopping you,” she replied, with a sneer, “I do not know that I 

can. You are a strong man and I am a weak woman, and in a tussle 

ou would get the better ; but I could bring you back, Moreton, you 
habe. if I did not stop you.” 

“ How?” demanded he again, looking fiercely at her. 

‘By a magistrate’s warrant, and half a dozen constables,” answered 
the lady. “ You do not think I have had so much experience of your 
amiable ways for nothing, or that I have not taken care to have proofs of 
a good many little things that would make you very scarce in any 
country but America—that dear land of liberty, where fraud and felony 
find refuge and protection.” 

“Do you mean to say that you would destroy me, woman?” exclaimed 
Captain Moreton. 

“ Not exactly destroy you,” replied his fair companion, “ though you 
would make a fine criminal under the beam. I have not seen an execu- 
tion for I do not know how long, and it is a fine sight, after all—better 
than all the tragedies that ever were written. It is no fun seeing men 
kill each other in jest : one knows that they come to life again as soon as 
the curtain falls; but once hanging over the drop, or lying on the guillo- 
tine, there’s no coming to life any more. I should like to see you 
hanged, Moreton, when you are hanged. You would hang very well, I 
dare say.” 

She Salle in the quietest, most sugary tone possible, with a slight smile 
upon her lip, and amused herself while she did so in sketching with 
the pen and ink a man under a beam with a noose round his neck. Cap- 
tain Moreton gazed at her meanwhile with his teeth hard shut, and not 
the most placable countenance in the world, as she brought vividly up 
before his imagination all those things which crime is too much accus- 
tomed and too willing to forget. 

“ And you, Charlotte, you would do this!” he exclaimed, at length: 
“but it is all nonsense; and how you ever can talk of such things I cannot 
imagine, when I merely spoke of going myself and leaving you for a 
short time, for your own 

“For my own good! Oh, yes; I have heard all that before, more 
than twelve years ago,” replied the lady. “I yielded to your notions 
of my own good, then, and much good has come of it, to me, at least. 
So do not talk of ever separating your fate from mine again, Moreton; 
for were you to attempt it, I would do as I have said, depend upon it.” 

“It was your own good I thought about,” replied mee 0g oreton, 
bitterly, “and that you will soon see when you hear the whole. Do you 


not think if Lenham were to find out that you are livi here with 
me, there would soon be suits in the ecclesiastical courts for divorce and 
all the rest?” 
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“Oh, you know, we talked about all that before,” replied the lady, “and 
took our precautions. You are here as my earliest friend, assisting me 
to regain my rights, nothing more. All that was settled long ago, and | 
see no reason for beginning it all over again.” 

‘But there is a reason,’ answered Captain Moreton, “as you would 
have heard before now if you would have let me speak; but you are so 
diabolically hasty and salons: I brought you the best news you could 
have, if you would but listen.” 

“ Indeed!” said the lady, looking up from the pleasant sketch she was 
finishing with an expression of greater interest, ‘ what may that be?” 

“Why, simply, that Lenham has won to Miss Slingsby,” replied 
Captain Moreton, “and they are to be married directly—as soon as that 
fellow, Wittingham, is out of all danger.” 

Her eyes flashed at the intelligence, and her lip curled with a tri- 
umphant smile as she inquired, “ Where did you hear it? Who told 
you? Are you sure?” 

“ Quite,”’ answered Moreton, ‘‘I had it from old Slattery, the apo- 
thecary, who knows the secrets of all the houses round. He told it to me 
as a thing quite certain.” 

“Then I have him! Then I have him!” exclaimed his companion, 
joyfully ; ‘Oh, I will make him drink the very dregs of a bitterer cup 
than ever he has held to my lips.” 

“But you must be very careful,” said Captain Moreton, “not the 
slightest indiscretion—not the slightest hint, remember, or all is lost.” 

«I will be careful,” she replied, “but yet all cannot be lost even if he were 
to discover that | am alive. He has made the proposal to one woman 
when he is already married to another. That would be disgrace enough to 
blast and wither him like a leaf in the winter. I know him well enough 
for that. For the first time he has given me the power of torturing 
him, and I will work that engine till his cold heart cracks, let him do 
what he will.” 

‘Well, this was the reason I thought it would be better for me to 
be off for a short time,” said Captain Moreton, “though you must re- ° 

- main here.” 

“TI don’t see that,” cried the lady, “ I won't have it.” 

Her companion had fallen into a fit of thought, however, as soon as 
he had uttered the last words, and he did not seem to attend to her. His 
thoughts, indeed, were busy with a former part of their conversation. 
He felt that he was, as she said, in her power, and he saw very well how 
sweetly and delicately she was inclined to use power when she did possess 
it. He therefore on himself if it might not be as well to put some 
check upon her violence before it hurried her into any thing that could 
not be repaired ; for although Captain Moreton was fond of a little ven- 
geance himself, yet he loved security better, and thought it would be poor 
consolation for being hanged that he had spoiled all her fine schemes. He 
was still debating this point in his own mind, when finding that he did 
not answer, she said, 

“ Do you hear ? I say I will not have it, and you had better not talk 
of it any more, for if I take it into my head that you are trying to get 
= and leave me here, I will take very good care that your first walk shall 

into gaol.” 

“In which case,” said Captain Moreton, coldly, “ I would, by one word, 
break the bond between you and Lenham, and send you to prison too. 
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You think that I am totally in your power, madam ; but let me tell you 
that you are in mine also. Our confidence, it is true, has not been mutual, 
but our secrets are so.” 

“ What do you mean ”” exclaimed the lady, turning deadly pale. 

“TI will tell you,” replied her companion, ‘what I mean may be soon 
hinted so that a can understand. When I first became acquainted with 
you, my fair friend, you were twenty years of age. There were events 
which happened when you were eighteen that you have always thought 
comfortably hidden in your own bosom and that of one other. Let me 
now tell you that they have never been concealed from'me. You understand 
me I see by your face, sono more of this. I shall not go, because you do 
not wish it, and I proposed it only for your good ; but now let us have 
some brandy-and-water, for the night is wonderfully cold for the season.” 

The lady made no reply, but sat looking down at the table with her 
cheek still white, and Moreton got up and rang the bell. A woman- 
servant appeared, received his orders, and went away, and then turn- 
ing to his companion, he pulled her cheek familiarly, saying, 

“Come, Charlotte, let us have no more of all this ; we had better get 
on well together. Have any of the servants been into the room to-night 
since I left you ?” 

The lady looked up with a sort of bewildered and absent air, saying, 

‘No, I think not—let me see. No, no. I have been sitting writing 
and sleeping. I fell asleep for an hour, and then I wrote till you came 
back. No one has been in, I am sure.” 

*‘ While you were asleep they might,” said Moreton, thoughtfully. 

“ No, no,” she answered, “ | should have heard them instantly ; I wake 
in a@ moment, you know, with the least sound. Nobody has been in the 
room I will swear.” 

“Then you can swear, too, that I never left it,” answered Moreton, 
laughing, “I mean that I have been here or hereabouts all night, in case 
it should be needed.” 

The lady did not seem at all shocked at the proposal, for she had no 

at opinion of the sanctity of oaths, and when the servant returned 
with all that Captain Moreton had demanded, he asked her sharply, 

“ Where were you, Kitty, when I rang about an hour ago ?” 

“ Lord, sir,” replied the woman, ‘‘I had only run across to ask why 
they had not sent my beer.” 

“ Well, I wish you would take some other time for going on such 
errands,” replied Captain Moreton, and there the subject dropped. 
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BeaucHamp took care to be back at Tarningham Park a full hour 
and a half before dinner-time; but schemes and purposes of making love 
or a declaration at a certain place and time are never successful. Con- 
tinually they are put off, and very often they are forced on by cireum- 
stances, and although there is no event of life perhaps in which the happy 
moment is more important, it is seldom met with or chosen. Such was 
the case in the present instance : Sir John Slingsby played third on one 
Occasion, Mrs. Clifford on anvther, and when mn dear considerate 
girl, after breaking in for a moment, made a very reasonable excuse to 
retire, the dressing-bell rang as she closed the door, and Beauchamp, 
knowing that he could not detain Miss Slingsby more than five minutes, 
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would attempt to crowd all he had to say into so short aspace. He 

resolved to say something, however, and as Isabella was about to 
im he stopped her, asking if she knew that her father had invited 

to pass the night there. 

Oh, of course,” answered omega aaa mmamets do 




































think he would let you go to pass the hours of ess amongst the 
Goths and Vandals of Tarmingham. He would be afraid of your life 
ing attempted. You do not think of going?” 

“| have accepted his invitation,” answered her lover, “ because I have 
several things to talk over with Sir John, and on one subject also with 
you, dear lady. Will you give me some time in the course of to-morrow 
—a few minutes—nay, perhaps, an hour, alone ?” ; 

Isabella coloured and looked away; but she was thankful for a reprieve 
from immediate agitation, and she replied in a low tone, ‘“ Certainly—but 
I must go and dress or my maid will be impatient.” 

But Beauchamp still detained her for a moment, “ You are an earl 
riser, I think,” he said, “will you take a walk before breakfast—down 
towards the stream?—Nay, Isabella, why should you hesitate? Remem- 
ber, | have a history to give.” 

“T hope not a sad one,” answered Isabella, gaily, “for I think I should 
be easily moved to tears just now, and I must not return with my eyes 
red—nay, Beauchamp, let me go or I shall cry now.” 

He solediaod the hand he had taken inetantly, and Miss Slingsby took 
a step away, but looked round, and returning at once, gave it back again, 
saying more gravely, ‘“‘ What is the use of any long history ?—and yet it 
had better be too. I will take a walk with you when you like, for I 
must speak with you too—but not now: there's no time. So farewell 
for the present,” and she left him. 

The 5 tras passed more quietly than Sir John Slingsby’s dinners 
usually did. The baronet’s spirits, which had risen immensely after the 
first pressure was taken off, fell again during the course of the day; and 
for the first time in his life, perhaps, he was grave and thoughtful 
throughout the evening. Isabella had her store of meditations, and so ° 
had Mary Clifford. The mother of the latter was calm and sedate as 
usual; and Doctor Miles dry and sententious; so that Beauchamp, 
happy in what he had done, and happy in the confidence of love, was 
now the gayest of the party. Thus the evening passed away, though 
not sadly, any thing but very merrily; and the whole party retired early 
to rest. 

The next morning early, Beauchamp rose and went down to the draw- 
ing-room, but there was nobody there. One of the housemaids just 
passed out as he entered, and he waited for about a quarter of an hour 
with some impatience, gazing forth from the windows over the dewy 
slopes of the park, and thinking in his heart that Isabella was somewhat 
long. Now, to say the truth, she was longer than she might have been, 
for Isabella had been up and dressed some time; but there was a sort of hesi- 
tation, a timidity, a weak feeling of alarm, perhaps, which she had never 
known before. She shrank from the idea of going down to meet him, know- 
ing that he was waiting for her. It would seem like a secret arrangement 
between them, she ra and she took fright at the very idea. Then 

in, on the other , She fancied he might imagine she was treatin 
him ill not to go, after the sort of promise de tial made; then he 
been so kind, so generous, so noble, that she could not treat him ill, nay 
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not even by the appearance of a capri That settled the matter; and, 
after about a quarter of an hour's debting with herself, down she went. 
Her heart beat terribly ; but Isabella was a girl, who, with all her gaiety 
and apparent lightness, had great command over herself; and that com- 
mand in her short life had been often tried. She paused then for @ 
moment or two at the door of the drawing-room, struggled with and 
overcame her agitation, and then went in with a face cleared, a light 

, and a cheerful air. Her hand was in Beauchamp’s in a moment, 

after a few of the ordinary words of a first morning meeting, he 
ae “Will you take a walk, dear Isabella, or shall we remain 

“ Do you not see bonnet on my head and shawl over my arm ?” she 
said in a gay tone; “ who would stay in the house on such a bright 
morning as this when they have a free on before them ?” 

“Come, then,” he answered, and in two minutes more they were walk- 
ing away together towards the wooded hill through which they had 
passed with Mary Clifford and Hayward about three weeks before. 

It is strange fon silent people are when they have much to say to 
each other. For the first quarter of a mile neither Beauchamp nor 
Isabella said a word ; but at length, when the boughs began to wave 
over their heads, he laid his hand gently upon hers, and said, 

“I think there can be no misunderstanding, Isabella, as to the words I 
spoke the night before last. Nor must you think me possessed of a very 
eager vanity if I have construed your reply as favourable to myself. I 
know you too well not to feel assured that you would not have so an- 
meal me had you been inclined to decide against my hopes. But yet, 
Isabella, I will not and do not consider you as plighted to me by the 
words then spoken till—” 

“ That is just what I was going to say,” replied Isabella, much to 
Beauehamp’s consternation. 

‘I wished much to speak with you for the very purpose of assuring 
a that I do not consider you in the least bound by what you then 
sal Tay 

She spoke with a great effort for calmness, but there was an anxious 
trembling of the voice which betrayed her agitation, and in the end she 
paused for breath. 

“ Hear me, hear me,” she said, as she saw Beauchamp about to reply ; 
“since that night every thing has changed. I then thought my father 
embarrassed, but I did not know him to be ruined. I looked upon you as 
Mr. Beauchamp ; I now find you of arank superior to our own, one who 
may well look to rank and fortune in his bride. You, too, were ignorant of 
the sad state of my poor father’s affairs. It is but fair, then, it is but right 
that I should set you entirely free from any implied engagement made in a 
moment of generous thoughtlessness ; and I do so entirely, nor will ever 
for a moment think you do aught amiss if you consider better, more 
wisely, I will say, of this matter ; and let all feelings betewen us sub- 
side into kind friendship on your part, and gratitude and esteem upon 
mine.” 

“ You set me free!” said Beauchamp, repeating her words with a 
smile, “ how can you? My dear Isabella, this is treacherous of you, and 
to talk of setting me free even while you are binding me heart and spirit 
to you more strongly than ever. Not one word more upon that subject, 
my beloved girl. You must not teach me that you think I am so sordid, 
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so pitiful a being to let a consideration of mere fortune, where I have 
more than plenty weigh with me, for one moment—I am yours, Isa- 
bella, if you will take me—yours for ever, loving you deeply, truly, aye, 
and understanding you fully, too, which so many do not: but it is I who 
must set a free, dear girl ; and I will not ask, I will not receive any 
promise till you have heard the story of my past life.” 

“ But you must have it,” said Isabella, raising her dewy eyes with a 
smile, “ these things must ever be mutual, my lord. I am yours or you 
are not mine. But Beauchamp, we are coquetting with each other; 
you tell me you love me; I, like all foolish girls, believe. Surely there 
is no need of any other story but that. Do you suppose, Beauchamp, 
that after all I have seen of you, after all you have done, I can imagine 
for one moment, that there is any thing in the past which could make 
me change my opinion or withhold my hand? No, no, a woman’s con- 
fidence, when it is given, is unbounded—at least, mine is so in you, and 
I need not hear any tale of past days before | bind myself to you by that 
tie which, to every right mind, must seem as strong as a vow.” 

“ Thanks, dearest girl, thanks!” answered her lover, “ but yet you must 
hear the story; not from my lips, perhaps, for it will be better communi- 
cated to you by another; and I have commissioned good Dr. Miles to tell 
yes all, for I would not have it said or thought hereafter, by your father or 

y any one, that I have had even the slightest concealment from you.” 

“Not to me! not to me!” said Isabella eagerly, and then added, 
laughing, “ I will not listen to the good doctor ; if there is any thing 
that must be said let it be told to my father.’”’ 

Beauchamp smiled and shook his head, “ You will think me sadly ob- 
stinate and exacting,” he said, ‘‘ but yet you must grant me as a favour, 
Isabella, that which I ask. Listen to our worthy friend the rector. His 
tale will not be very long; for many sad things may be told in a few 
words, and an account of events which have embittered my whole exist- 
ence till within the few last days can be given in five minutes. I will tell 
Sir John myself, but the reason why I so earnestly wish you to hear all 
too, is, that no man can ever judge rightly of the finer feelings of a 
woman’s heart. We cannot tell how things which affect us in one way, 
may affect her; and as there can be no perfect love without perfect con- 
fidence, you must share all that is in my bosom, in the past as well as in 
the future.” 

“Well,” said Isabella, smiling, “as to obey is to be one of my vows, 
Beauchamp, I may as well begin my task at once. I will listen to the 
good doctor, though I confess it is unwillingly ; but still, whatever he 
says it will make no difference.” 

Beauchamp replied not to what she said; but the conversation took 
another and a sweeter turn, and as the words they spoke were certainly 
not intended to be repeated to the world I will not repeat them. Time 
flies swiftly when love's pinions are added to his own, and Isabella 
coloured when passing the windows of the breakfast-room on their return, 
she saw the whole party assembled and Mary occupying her usual post. 
While Beauchamp entered and took the first fire of the enemy, she ran 
up to her room to lay aside her walking-dress ; but Sir John was merciless, 
and the moment she came in assailed her with an exclamation of “ Ha, 
ha, young lady ! Early walks and morning rambles, making all your 
friends believe you have eloped! I hope you have had a pleasant walk, 
Isabella, with this noble lord. Pray were you talking politics ?” 
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“ Profound! ’’ answered his daughter, with a gay air, though she could 
not keep the blood from mounting into her cheek. 
“And what conclusion did you come to on the state of affairs in 
general?” continued Sir John, looking from Isabella to Beauchamp. “ Is 
there to be peace or war?” 


“ First a truce,” answered Beauchamp, “ and then a lasting peace, the : 


terms of which are to be settled by plenipotentiaries hereafter 

“Oh!” said Sir John Slingsby, now for the first time comprehendin 
how far matters had proceeded between his daughter and his guest, aa 
giving up the jest he remained in thought for some time. 


When breakfast was over and the party had risen, Beauchamp at once ~ 


took his host’s arm, saying, in a low tone, ‘“ Before any other business, I 
must crave a few moments’ conversation, Sir John.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Sir John Slingsby aloud ; and while Mary 
Clifford put her arm through Isabella’s, with a ‘one full of kindly wishes 
and hopes for her cousin, the baronet led his friend into the library, and 
their conference commenced. As might be expected, Beauchamp met no 
coldness on the part of Sir John Slingsby; but after a hearty shake of the 
hand, an eulogium well deserved upon his daughter, and an expression of 
his entire satisfaction and consent, the baronet’s ear was claimed for the 
tale of Beauchamp’s previous life. It did not produce the effect he ex- 
pected ; for although - had some acquaintance with Sir John’s character 
and habits, he certainly did not anticipate the bursts of laughter with 
which the old gentleman listened to events which hadrendered him miser- 
able. But there are two sides to every thing, and Sir John had all his 
life taken the risible point of view of all subjects. He laughed, then, 
heartily declared it an exceedingly good joke, but no marriage at all; and 
it was only when he found that counsel learned in the law had pronounced 
it to be valid, that he began to look at the matter more seriously. As soon, 
however, as he heard the intelligence which Beauchamp had lately re- 
ceived from Paris, he started up from his chair, exclaiming, ‘ Well, then, 
she is dead and that’s an end of it. So now I congratulate you, my dear 
lord, and say that the sooner the marriage is over the better. I shall tell 
Isabella so, and she has no affectations, thank God. But come, let us go 
to her. I must kiss her and give her my blessing.” 

The whole conversation had occupied nearly an hour, and when Sir 
John Slingsby and Beauchamp entered the drawing-room they found it 
only tenanted by Isabella aud good Doctor Miles. Her face was 
uncommonly serious, one might say sad, and the worthy clergyman’s was 
not ey 
* What is it, doctor?’ cried Sir John Slingsby, “ you look as grave as 
ten judges. Whose cat is dead?” 

“James Thomson’s,” said Dr. Miles, drily, ‘and thereupon I wish to 
speak with you, Sir John, for I suppose you will attend the funeral.” 

“You are a funny fellow, Doctor Miles,” replied the baronet; “T’ll talk 
to you in a minute, but I must first give my daughter a kiss—the first 
she has had this morning, for she played truant, and is going to do so 
again.” So saying, he pressed his lips upon Isabella’s cheek, and whis- 

red a few words that made her colour vary, and then linking his arm 
in that of Dr. Miles, led him from the room, leaving his daughter and her 
lover alone together. 

Isabella’s face looked sadder and graver than Beauchamp had ever seen it ; 
and to say the truth his heart began to beat somewhat uneasily, especially 
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as for a moment or two she did not speak, but remained with her eyes 
bent down. “ Isabella,” he said at length, “ Isabella, you look very sad.” 

“ How can I be otherwise, Beauchamp,” asked the fair girl, holding out 
her hand to him, “ when I have just heard a narrative of events which 
have embittered all your life? I grieve for you very truly, indeed, and 
sympathise with you as much as a woman can do, with one placed in cir- 
cumstances in which she could never find herself. But indeed, Beauchamp, 
it shall be the pleasant task of my whole life to make you forget these 

sorrows.” 

His hand ~— more warmly upon hers as she spoke, and in the end 
he sat down by her on the sofa; his arm glided round her waist and his 
lips were pressed upon hers. She had not the slightest touch of Miss 
Biron about her, and though she blushed a little she was not horrified or 
shocked in the least. 

“ Then yu do not blame?” he said “ and notwithstanding all this, you 
are mine, dearest girl?” 

“‘ Why should J blame you?” said Isabella with a smile, “ you were not 
the person in fault—exeept, perhaps, in having drunk too much wine once 
in your life ; and I suppose that is what all young men do, and old men too, 

often ; but the punishment has certainly far exceeded the offence ; 
sales to being yours, Beauchamp, you know that | am—or at least will 
be when you wish it.” 

Beauehamp took her at her word, and that evening there were grand 
consultations upon many things. Sir John Slingsby was a hasty man, 
and he liked every thing done hastily. Love or murder, strife or matri- 
mony, he would have it over in a hurry. Isabella, Mrs. Clifford, Mary, 
were all overruled, and as Beauchamp submitted to his fate as determined 
by Sir John without a murmur, the marriage was appointed for that day 
fortnight. 


Cuap. XXXYV. 


How quietly one sits down to tell events in a tale like this, which made 
@ vast sensation at the time they happened. One reason, I believe, why ° 
half the romances and almost all the histories in the world are so exceed- 
ingly dull, is, that the people who write them do not believe that the 
things they record actually happened—no, not even in their histories. 
They have a faint idea that it may have been so—some notion that such 
matters did very likely take place; but not that firm conviction, that deep 
and life-like impression of the transactions which they relate, that gives 
vivid identity to the narrative. There is always a doubt about history, 
which hangs round and fetters the mind of the writer, and is even in- 
creased by the accuracy of his research. There is some link in the evi- 
dence wanting, some apparent partiality in the contemporary chronicler, 
some prejudice on the part of the near teller of the tale, which casts a sus- 
picion over all, We cannot cross-examine men who died a thousand years 
ago, and we sit down and ask with Pilate, “ What is truth?” The ro- 
mance-writer has a great advantage. Ile has the truth within himself. 
All the witnesses are there in his own bosom. Experience supplies the 
facts which observation has collected, and imagination arrays and adorns 
them. I# fact, I believe that philosophically speaking, a romance is much 
truer than a history. If it be not it will produce but little effect upon 
the mind of the reader. The author, however, must not sit down to write 
it coolly, as a mere matter of composition. He must believe it, he must 
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feel it, he must think of nothing but telling the truth—aye, reader, the 
truth of the creatures of his own imagination. It must * all truth to 
him, and he must give that truth to the world. As they act, think, speak, 
in his own mind, so must they act, think, and speak to the public; and 
according to his own powers of imagining the truth, sania certain 
characters, so will he tell a truthful tale or a mere cold fiction. 

All the events which had taken place in Tarningham Park caused less 
bustle, though, perhaps, more profound sensations amongst the inmates 
of Sir John Slingsby’s house than they did in the town and neighbour- 
hood. How Mrs. Atterbury of the Golden Star—it was a hosier’s shop— 
did marvel at all that had occurred! and how Miss Henrietta Julia Thom- 
linson, the dress-maker, did first shudder at the thought of Sir John 
Slingsby’s total ruin, and then rejoice with a glow of joy at the idea of 
Miss Slingsby’s marriage to a peer of the realm. Then, again, there was 
a little blear-eyed woman with white cheeks, slightly marked with the 
small-pox, and a sharp nose of red, who went about the town with an 
alarm bell in her mouth, spreading all manner of stories regarding Sir 
John Slingsby and the whole of the family at Tarningham Park. Miss 
Slingsby was actually sold, she said, and the money given had gone to 
clear the baronet of a part of his incumbrances; but she hinted that there 
was a heavy load behind, and declared decidedly that she should not like 
to have money out upon such security. This lady proved an invaluable 
ally to Mr. Wharton; for that gentleman did not stomach his disappoint- 
ment comfortably. He looked upon himself as very much ill-treated, inas- 
much as he had not been permitted to fleece Sir John Slingsby down to 
the skin. He made his own tale good, however, quietly, assured every bod 
that notwithstanding his own heavy claim, and the great likelihood that 
there had existed of his losing many thousands of pounds, he should never 
have thought of proceeding against his poor friend if he had not heard 
that Mr. Wittingham had determined to arrest him for that heavy debt. 
A person calling himself Lord Lenham, he said, had come to Sir John’s 
assistance, indeed, but he much feared that no assistance would avail ; and 
perhaps Miss Slingsby, though she was such a cunning manceuverer, might 
find herself mistaken, for there was something suspicious, very suspicious, 
about some parts of the affair. He did not wish to say any thing unplea- 
sant, but there was something suspicious, very suspicious, and people 
might mark his words if they liked. 

People did mark his words; and all set to work to inquire what the 
suspicious circumstances were, so that what between inquiries and answers, 
and hints, and inuendoes, and suspicions, and surmises, and gossipping 
suggestions, and doubtful anecdotes, and pure lies, the little town of Tar- 
ningham was kept in a state of most exceeding chatter and bustle for 
several days and all day long, except at the feeding time, when the streets 
returned to their silent tranquillity, and not a soul was to be seen but poor 
little deformed Billy Lamb, first carrying out his tray of foaming tank- 
ards, and then plodding up the hill with a packet of letters and news- 

. As it is a fine day, and those large heavy floating clouds give 
frequently a pleasant shade, I do not see why we should not follow him up 
to Chandleigh Heath. How quick the little fellow’s long, disproportioned 
legs carry his small round turkey-shaped body. But Billy Lamb must be 
going to visit his mother after he has fulfilled his errand, or he would not 
walk so fast this warm noontide. It is a round of six miles, yet he will do it 
in an hour and a quarter. On my life he is already on the - One can 
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hardly keep up with him; and now he is at the cottage garden-gate. 
What strange things poetical ideas are! and how unlike reality! The 

ical idea of a cottage, for instance, is rarely very like truth. We take 
it and cover it with roses and surround it with flowering shrubs. That 
may be all very well, for there are such cottages; but then we strip it of 
all coarse attributes of life ; we take away the evils of poverty, and vul- 
garity, and vice, and leave it nothing but content, and natural refinement, 
and calm innocence. It is neither the scene of struggles against fortune, 
cold, fireless, cheerless, often foodless, with want, smoke, and a dozen of 
children, nor the prim, false rosewood, bad pianoforted abode of retired 
slopsellerism, nor the snug-embowered, back lane residence of the kept 
mistress. There is no misery and repining there, no bad English and gin- 
and-water, no quiet cabriolets and small tigers, black eyes, ringlets, 
flutter, finery, and falsehood. It is all love and roses—quarter of an acre of 
Paradise with a small house upon it. Such is the poetical idea of a cottage. 

Such, however, was by no means the sort of cottage, the garden-gate 
of which was now approached by Billy Lamb. It had been built by a 
coarse, vulgar man, was inhabited by an arrant scoundrel ; and there the 
arrant scoundrel was, walking in his small domain with the lady whom 
we have more than once mentioned. He looked sharply round when he 
heard the garden-gate squeak ; but was perfectly composed at the sight 
of the little pot-boy. The letters and papers he took, and looked at the 
covers, and then, with an indifferent air, asked, 

* Well, my lad, what news is stirring in your little town?” 

“ Not much, sir,” said Billy Lamb ; “ only about the marriage of the 
lord and Miss Slingsby.” 

The lady's eyes flashed unpleasantly, and her companion inquired, 

“ Well, what about that ?” 

*‘ Nothing, sir, but that it is to be on Monday week, they say,” replied 
Billy Lamb; “and all the people are as busy as possible about it, some 
talking, and others working hard to get all ready ; for Miss Isabella will 
have every thing she can made in Tarningham.” 

“ D—d badly made they will be,” answered the gentleman; “ and 
what is the lord about ?” 

* Oh, nothing that I know of, sir,” rejoined the potboy, only all his 
pe. 13 and things are coming down, carriages and horses, and that. The 

is quite full of them.” 
“ And so it is to be on Monday week, is it ?” rejoined Captain Moreton; 
“ well, the sooner, the better.” 

“ Yes, yes,” cried the lady, “and he may have guests at his marriage 
that he does not expect.” 

She spoke with an ungovernable burst of feeling, before her male 
companion could stop her; and the boy suddenly raised his clear, intel- 
ligent eyes to her countenance, discovering there legible traces of all the 
furious passions that were at work in her bosom. 

‘Oh, yes,” cried Moreton, endeavouring to give another turn to her 
indiscreet words, and pressing her arm tight as a hint to hold her tongue; 
“ doubtless the whole town and neighbourhood will be there to see.” 

“ Oh, dear, yes, sir,” answered Billy Lamb; “though they say they 
wish it to be quite private. Good morning, sir,” and he ve Moar away 
with a careless air, closing the garden-gate behind him. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed the worthy captain, laughing aloud; “ this 
is capital, Charlotte. You see our trout has bit at the fly.” 
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“ And I have got the hook in his jaws,” said the lady, bitterly. 


“ Yes,” rejoined Captain Moreton; “and it is now high time that we 
should consider, how we may play our fish to the best advantage. First 
of all, of course, the marriage must take place, or he will slip off your 
hook, my fair lady ; but after that comes the game; and | think it 
would be much better to make no great noise even afterwards, but to 
give him proof positive of your existence; and, by working upon his 
apprehensions, and laying him under contribution, we may drain him dry 


as hay.” 

“ i will have revenge,” cried the lady, fiercely ; “I care for nought 
else, but I will have revenge; I will make him a public scoff and a seorn ; 
I will torture him in a court of justice; I will break his proud heart 
under the world’s contempt—try not to stop me, Moreton, for I will have 
revenge. You think of nothing but: money; but vengeance will be 
sweeter to me, than all the gold of earth.” 

“There are different sorts of revenge,” answered Moreton, quietly ; 
“and, depend upon it, that which I propose is much more terrible. Once 
he is married, and quietly informed that you are still living, think what 
pleasant tortures he would undergo, year after year, as long as you 
pleased. You would stand behind him like an unseen, but not unfelt 
fate, shadowing his whole existence with a dark cloud. Every hour he 
would live in terror of discovery, and shame, and punishment. He would 
never see a stranger, or receive a letter, without the hasty fears rising up 
in his heart. He would picture to himself the breaking up of all his 
domestic joys; he would see ‘bastard’ written on the face of every child ; 
and his heart would wither and shrivel up, I tell you, like a fallen leaf in 
the autumn. Sleep would be banished from his bed ; appetite from his 
table ; cheerfulness from his hearth; peace from his whole life. Even 
the sweet cup of love itself would turn to poison on his lips; and our 
vengeance would be permanent, perpetual, undecaying. This is the sort 
of revenge for me !” 

“It does not suit me !” cried the lady ; “it does not suit me; I will 
have it at once ; I will see him crushed and withering ; I will feast my 
eyes upon his misery. No, no; such slow, silent vengeance for the cold- 
blooded and the calm. I tell you, you shall not stop me,” she continued, 
fiercely, seeing that he listened to her with a degree of chilling tran- 
quillity, which she did not love. ‘ You may take what course you will; 
but I will take mine.” 

“ Excellent !” said Captain Moreton, sneeringly ; “ excellent, my gentle 
Charlotte ; but let me just hint, that we must act together. You can do 
nothing without me ; I can stop it all at a word. Pray, recollect a little 
hint | gave you the other night ; and now, that the moment is come for 
drawing the greatest advantages from that, which we have been so long 
labouring to attain, do not drive me to spoil all your plans, by attempting 
to spoil mine.” 

“Ha!” said the lady; ‘‘ha!” but she proceeded no further ; and, sink- 
ing into herself, walked up and down musingly for several minutes, at 
the end of which time she began to hum snatches of an Italian song. 
Captain Moreton, who knew well her variable humours, thought that the 
mood was changed ; but he was mistaken, He had planted that, of which 
he was to reap the fruit ere long. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE FRONTIER, AND A GALLOP THROUGH 
THE CAPE COLONY. | 


BY CAPTAIN BUTLER, 59TH REGT. 
Cuap. I. 


A Military Post on the Border—A War Dance of Kafirs—A Camp on the 
Great Fish River—Hyanas—The Capital of the Frontier—Commencement 
of the Gallop—Bathurst— A Baboon Hunt—Bivouac in the Savannah—The 
Quagga Flats—Line of March rejoined—Aboriginal Rabble. 


Tue winds that howl over the thirsty sterility of Africa, hot and fierce 
from the calcined deserts of the interior, had for three days been lashing 
up the dust of Kafirland ; the countenance of the sun seemed swollen 
with debauch through the _— atmosphere, and the wild scene around 
was lighted up with a hideous glare, as I looked out from the door of my 
tent upon the uncouth encampment to which I had been just consigned. 

We were surrounded by a high fence or kraal of mimosa bushes, 
thickly set with long gray thorns, and there were motley groups assem- 
bled within and without the enclosure. On one side a crafty-looking 
community of brown Traglodites were building huts of rushes and 
reeds, these were the Kat River legion, a ragged handful of Hottentot 
militia ; on the other side lay bivouacked a party of Dutch mounted boors 
and their followers, their roers, or long rifles, covered with sheep-skins, 
and their rude appointments strewed around. Outside were the kraals 
of our black Fingoe auxiliaries, a tribe of Kafirs who had come over to 
us during the progress of the Kafir war. These, heretofore, busily 
employed among their cattle and about their bee-hive huts, seemed 
roused by some strange excitement, and were hurrying to and fro with 
frantic gestures, and many a barbarian yell. My Irish grenadiers were 
standing around me, each with his mouth at full stretch, as become men , 
who had been just dropped out of the Phcenix Park into such a pande- 
monium. The row outside grew fast and furious, when an interpreter 
came up to intimate that Makalambo, the Fingoe chief, sought admittance, 
to pay his respects to the new English captain. The chief was imme- 
diately led in with his train of counsellors. He was a stately savage, six 
feet three from the shaven crown of his head to the bare sole of his foot, 
his ears were adorned with the crimson feathers of the lory, a coil of 
beads and tigers’ claws were upon his neck, a brazen girdle was around 
his loins, and beaded tassels hung fantastically from his various extremi- 
ties. Up strode the gaunt chief, and casting aside a blanket, the gift of 
the British commander upon his first tendering his allegiance ; as he 
approached, he reached forth to me with an air of patriarchal dignity, a 
large white vessel of English earthenware with one handle, full of milk. 
Tt was a delicate task to explain with becoming gravity, through the me- 
dium of an interpreter, whose languages were Hottentot—Hy Dutch, 
and Kafir, the objectionable nature of the goblet. The chief was at length 
made sensible that there was something in our religion which forbade its 
use as a drinking cup, and a calabash was substituted. In the meantime, 
“ consedere duces,” the chief and his council had squatted on their heels 
around the door of my tent, and the cause of the turmoil in the Fingoe 
villages was explained. A war-dance was in preparation, that their 
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fighting-men might be mustered and display their strength for my in- 
spection. As we strolled through the kraals, the groups were in every 
direction busy at their toilette, trying their sinews by bounding into the 
air, and their voices by howling and yells, hurling their assegais or jave- 
lins, and striking their cow-hide shields ; the carosse or mantle, whether 
of cow-hide their national costume, or of blankets, was cast aside, and 
each sinewy figure was binding on his plume of blue cranes’ feathers, or 
his kilt of monkeys’ or ox’s tails, and coils of beads and tassels, and 
bunches of little birds’ blown entrails, and tufts of feathers, to set off his 
ferocity to advantage, and adorn, not conceal, his nakedness. And now 
in every direction, through bush and rock, were seen parties hurrying to 
the rendezvous, whether to be called parade, gala, or Walpurgi Nay 
revel, but most like the latter, save that it was in the glare of ‘a ; war- 
riors in full dress bounding along, shrivelled old men and aqualid chil- 
dren, haggard old crones emerging from holes in the ground or the bee- 
hive huts, ancient sorceresses, he magi or rain makers fantastically ar- 
rayed, young witches, black devils and brown, all hurrying to a common 
centre, and each humming a low moaning howl, an ominous overture. 
And now the warriors formed in a ring upon the appointed space, and 
facing inwards, commenced an unearthly yell, leaping up to its discord, 
and brandishing their javelins, and clattering their shields. At intervals, 
a chief of acknowledged prowess would dash into the centre and execute 
a dancing or leaping pantomime, expressive of his past achievements. 
Again a wrinkled old sorceress would spring up from her heels upon 
which she had been coiled, and dash into the centre among the warriors, 
casting her last garment from her, and bounding about with her — 
shanks, pot belly, and pendant breasts, shriek forth her mingled exe- 
erations and songs of praise, the excited crowd of women around joinin 
in the barbarian concert, wagging that characteristic feature of the Sout 
African races which modern fashion loves to simulate, and the children 
thereon seated, to mark the measure. The figure of the dance now varied, 
the circle broke up, sham fights commenced, the alternate parties ad- 
vanced, retreated, hurled and recovered their assegais, dispersed and ral- 
lied, and again reformed the circle. The revel continued till after the 
sun had long gone down, the warriors occasionally flinging themselves 
upon the ground, reeking with dust and perspiration, for a brief rest, and 
returning to the circle with fresh vigour. In the meantime the hills 
around the horizon were blazing with the watch-fires of the hostile Kafirs 
flaring wildly through the sirrocco. The scene was one of utter bar- 
barism. It seemed a dream, the creation of a nightmare. The last 
“sounds of revelry by night” which I had heard, had been in Dublin 
Castle. From St. Patrick’s ball I found myself transported into the midst 
of a war dance of savages—a sea voyage, a few days’ march across a 
thirsty desert were all that sdanesenl The transition was startling—it 
seemed to have been one step from the alpha to the omega of the crea- 
tion. The silvery tongues of the laughter-loving dames at that festival 
seemed yet to vibrate in my ears— 

The music, and the banquet, and the wine, 

The garlands the rose odours, and the flowers, 

The sparkling eyes, and flashing ornaments, 

The white arms, and the raven hair. 
“ All the delusion of the dizzy scene” seemed yet upon my faculties, 
when I found around me the howling wilderness, and that demon dance. 
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But it was no world of phantasms—it was no distempered vision. There 
stood my stalwart grenadiers in undisputable reality, and each in an 
attitude of gaping wonderment. They, too, had their fresh recollections 
of the fatherland. Hot tears had fallen upon the last footsteps which 
those young soldiers had left upon its shores, and fair-haired girls had 
so as our band had beguiled their sorrows with its usual gay farewell. 
Neither had these youths yet learned the strong military stoicism of old 
campaigners—they had mourned over those tears of desolation, they 
had thought upon them in their night watches—but all was now for- 

tten in the bewilderment of the present scene. Even that more gloomy 
youth whose heart had been hitherto like the dying gladiator’s, far 
away among the Galtees, with his young barbarians, and their ‘Tip- 

rary mother—left, steru necessity, upon the beach, had thrown off his 
Lehane, and stood absorbed by the savage spectacle. 

So wild an introduction to the wild warfare of the frontier, seemed the 
prelude of at least an active life. Vain hope! Already had a peace been 
concluded—the Kafir war was at an end—the regiment, which had been 
hurried on to the scene of action, without halt or resting places since it 
had left the shores of the fatherland, was to be anda to the repose 
of Cape Town. A few patrols, a rescue of cattle, a chase upon the spoor 
of the thieves as good as a fox hunt—a scamper through Kafirland, and 
my detachment was on its way through the neutral territory to regain 
the head-quarters. 

There is no scene more characteristically savage than that through 
which the road, strewed with fragments of broken waggons, and 
carcases of oxen that have yielded the ghost from fatigue, winds its tor- 
tuous way from the heights about Fort Wiltshire into the valley of the 
Great Fish River. Rock rolled upon rock, and headland doubling upon 
headland; a dense dwarf forest of grotesque vegetation, wilderness 
of inaccessible ravines, and winding among these the turbid river, with 
its margins of acacia and green willows, and the post or encampment of 
Double Drift, towards which we were hurrying, spied only at distant in- 
tervals below us, as we rose over the crests of those rugged cliffs. Along 
this marched my grenadiers, and with them the uncouth waggons and 
their interminable spans of oxen, led on by their ragamuffin Hottentot © 


fore-lopers, whose clothing was a hat a piece, and driven with whips 


wielded like salmon rods, but not like them in silence, each crack echoed 
among the hills like a young piece of ordnance, and was accompanied by 
the encouraging shrieks of the drivers. The white waggon tops seemed 
alternately to bow down to the earth on either side as the wheels mounted 
over the masses of rock, or sank into the deep ruts. The scene was not 
without its charm to those to whom the idiomatic features of the land 
were new, a few days of genial rain had caused a wonderful change in 
the scorched surface of the soil. The chandelier lily was arrayed in all 
its glory, blue jessamines flung their garlands over the rhinoster bush 
and the succulent foliage of the elephant’s meat, and an endless variety 
of geraniums mingled with the gaunt euphorbia. 

The cliffs were clad in tangled masses of thorny shrubs, among which 
were clumps of sérelitzia, whose blossoms look like some startled animal, 
peeping out from the midst of the spear-shaped leaves, with large ears 
pricked, and tongue out, blue and forked ; and from the recesses of the 
cliffs was occasionally heard, amid the continued cooing of the wood- 
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pigeons, the hoarse bark of an inquisitive baboon, or the ery of a sneaking 


The Great Fish River, in dry weather an insignificant stream, though 
running deep in a rugged bed, has its sources remote among the high 
mountains of the interior ; it is subject to sudden and violent floods from 
the bursting of the thunder-storms which hang about the summits of 
the latter—a crash is heard through the forest louder and more articulate 
as it approaches, and down comes the torrent in three rolling billows of 
water like red liquid mud, toppling one over the other to the height of forty 
feet, and bearing with them uptorn trees and fragments of waggon tops 
and oxen that have been overtaken at the drifts, and not unfrequently a 
luckless Hottentot, or other ill-fated traveller. 

On the banks of this river was our encampment, and that night 
afforded us a further initiation into a frontier life not a little startling, to 
those so recently cast among the grim scenery and circumstance of an 
African bivouac. 

I had fallen asleep, with my head against the wall of my tent, and was 
roused by some strange noise beside me, as if a dog were sniffing at my 
ear; a low moan, immediately afterwards, which I recognised as the c 
of the hyzna, caused me to spring to my feet with my double-barrelled 

n, which lay beside me, ready for action. As soon as I had sufficient 
awakened my faculties, and ascertained that the noise had been from the 
outside, I passed through the opening of my tent, and immediately be- 
fore me, between me and the moonlight, stalked a monster as big as a 
calf, in whose shambling gait and drooping quarters I recognised the 
beast that the beef-eater loves to characterise as the “ untameable”—the 
“laughing.” The first impulse was to fire into his head—a moment’s 
thought, and I saw the ground beyond strewed with blankets, under each 
of which lay buried in sleep a Hottentot militiaman. While I was 
moving about to procure a fair shot, without the risk of bagging one of 
the sleepers, or of my own men, whose tents were pitched around, the 
monster strode off slowly into the darkness, his head turned bashfully 
over his shoulders, watching my movements with a phosphoric wink in 
his eyes. A few paces from me was a sheep kraal, in the shady side of 
whose fence, my eyes having become now accustomed to the ro hom I 
distinguished no less than eight of these grizzly monsters pacing up and 
down, impatiently sniffing the mutton within, and picking their steps 
among the blankets where the Hottentots snored supine. To fire among 
such a crowd was out of the question, though the brutes seemed very little 
disposed to hurry out of my way ; the risk now also occurred to me of 
raising an alarm in the camp; a shot fired by accident some time pre- 
viously, had set two companies of Highlanders firing into each other, nor 
was the panic allayed before several had been killed and wounded. After 
gazing for a while upon the strange scene, and observing how com- 
pletely the aboriginals, who must be best acquainted with the natural 
history and habits of the beasts of the desert, trusted to their honour, 
I resolved to trust to their honour too, and muttering to myself that frag- 
ment of the wisdom of our foremothers, that the devil is never so bad 
as he is painted, flung myself down in my cloak within my tent again, 
and in five minutes was asleep. 

With the earliest dawn in these outposts the oxen are sent out to 
graze under the protection of a guard; the jungle is alivewith thieves— 
July.—vou. LXXVI. NO. CCCVIIL. ¥ 
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even in the profoundest peace, a cattle-lifter lurks in every kloof or ra- 
vine. When the oxen are required, the foreloper seeks an eminence and 
cracks his whip loudly three times; the docile beasts, if not hurried by 
the guard, graze their way slowly in to be tnspanned or harnessed for 
the road. A ride along the river’s banks during this interval, an inqui- 
sitive loitering in the footsteps of the hippopotamus, a few glimpses of 
smaller game, an unsuccessful attempt upon the stronghold of a panther, 
a sultry march resumed—and that night my detachment of grenadiers 
rejoining their comrades, many a marvellous tale was interchanged of this 
new land of wonders. 

Long ere we reached Graham's Town the next day, whence our head 
quarters were about to march to embark for Cape Town, my brother 
subaltern and myself had taken council together, and resolved to procure 
leave of absence, and journey there overland. We had begun at the re- 
mote outposts beyond, it was now our desire to explore within the colony. 
The few days of thirsty marching from Algoa Bay, where we had been 
landed, to the scene of our late adventures, had given us little insight into 
the characteristics of the colony; that march had been through Albany, 
the most recent settlement, and almost exclusively English, our curiosity 
was directed more towards the Dutch provinces, about which we were de- 
termined to wander as long as our horses would last, keeping Cape Town 
lazily in view as our ultimate object. We were both dead lame, I from 
spurring a jaded hack on patrol after some Kafir robbers, my companion 
from rheumatism, a malady which frequently afflicts those to whom the 
bush habits of South Africa are new, neither had either of us yet made our- 
selves acquainted with the discordant intricacies of Cape Dutch, neverthe- 
less we girded up our loins for the journey. 

Our preparations were few, our introduction to the gipsy life of the 
frontier had been sudden, but we had become thereby better used to 
roughing it, and our wants were the fewer. Equipped with our guns, and 
riding one horse each and leading another, which carried a pack, we made 
our first step, but we had not gone a hundred yards before the contents of 
the latter were flying in every direction about the road. To arrange a pack- 
saddle, though a simple operation, requires no small skill, and we only be- 
came perfect in its mysteries by repeated disasters. Off at length we went, 
and turned our backs upon the melancholy metropolis of the frontiers. Gra- 
ham’s Town, though a populous and flourishing town, hasa singularly de- 
solate aspect; through the improvidence of its first founders, the neighbour- 
hood is entirely denuded of timber and bush, and the nakedness is becom- 
ing daily more extended with the increasing demand for fire-wood. Never 
shall I forget the dreary sensations with which, from the latter part of the 
hundred miles’ march from Algoa Bay, I looked down upon its straggling 
entanglement of whitewashed walls at the intersection of half-a-dozen 
broad barren tracks, the highways to and fro, and contemplated my future 
dwelling-place, but that fate is averted, and Graham’s Town is now out 
of sight; on we went at a canter, the usual travelling pace of the country, 
along a road where art had done little, but where nature had furnished a 
hard clay surface, the best possible for riding ; in the champaign country 
a single waggon first traces a line of road, a few others in succession fol- 
lowing its wheel-marks, soon obliterate the scanty vegetation, and the road 
is established brown and palpable. In bush and forest the elephants were 
the first road-makers, man - only adapted the old game tracks to his 
waggon wheels. Bathurst is about thirty miles from Graham’s Town; 
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the scenery about is parkish, and as we passed along ruined cottages, torn 
hedges of pommegranite, fig-trees, peach blossoms and flowering shrubs 
sprouting "Py “where once the garden smiled,” attested the marauding 
hand of the Kafir, and new buildings in progress, gardens freshly fenced in, 
and rising crops, the fertility of the soil and the happy effects of the infant 

e. Unlike any part that we had hitherto seen, the country seemed 
well watered; a detachment of our regiment here occupied the church; we 
pulled up under the shade of our brother officer’s fig-tree, which he had 
established before a rural cottage, not far distant, amid better fare than 
had fallen to our lot in our remote outposts, where my portion at least had 
been tough goats’ flesh and wild onions. The bush, along the banks of the 
Kowie, which runs near Bathurst, is full of game, not being yet deserted 
even by the elephant and buffalo. The river is navigable for small vessels 
some miles up, but is afflicted with a locked jaw, in the shape of a bar at 
the mouth, devices for the cure of which seemed to engross the ingenuity of 
the inhabitants, and upon their success it was to depend whether Bathurst 
was to rise among towns or to be numbered among villages for ever. 
Lemons, limes, oranges, fruit, and vegetables of all kinds seemed to luxu- 
riate in the convalescent gardens of the inhabitants. The churchyard was 
yet fortified and filled with the tents of our detachment, two small store 
forts overlooking the town. 

We started next morning accompanied by our brother officer and a 
Cape mounted rifleman guide, traversed the Kowie bush and emerged into 
a prairie country beyond, agreeably interspersed with patches of bush, 
We had gained the brow of a hill, and were looking down into a green valley 
below, along which ran a rivulet half concealed by clumps of mimosas and 
willows, when we were challenged by a baboon, and immediately a duiker 
antelope bounding off plunged into the bush at one side, and an awkward 
scamper took place along the water’s edge at the other, this turned out to 
be the troop of baboons whose sentry had given the alarm; they made 
straight for the opposite hill where there was a patch of jungle, and were 
on the point of reaching it, when a greyhound which had followed us out 
and had immediately rushed after the troop, overtook and seized one of 
the young ones, which lagged behind. The whole troop turned without 
hesitation, rushed upon the dog, and we rode up barely in time to rescue 
him from the angry relatives; the greyhound held on gallantly till his 
victim squealed his last squeal. Deceased measured three feet and a half 
from head to heel, and as he had appeared very small among the troop, 
some of the full grown satyrs must have been formidable fellows, The 
baboon has immense jaws and powerful arms, and is well able to use both. 
Our dog would have got off but badly if his victim had arrived at man’s 
estate. We here off saddled to give our horses a roll and a mouthful of 
grass and handed over the little libel upon humanity to the Cape mounted 
guide to flay. 

ere our companion turned back with the guide, and we were left to 
pursue our route alone; on we galloped over extensive plains, where many 
a herd of spring bocs, starting into motion as we appeared in sight, moved 
warily off to our right and left, and occasionally a reit boc, roused by the 
distant clatter of our horses’ hoofs would spring out of the sedge and bound 
across our path. The plains became thinly scattered with mimosa bushes, 
and we reached Salem, a pretty village, like Bathurst, fast recovering 
from the Kafir irruption ; pushing on hence without a halt, we missed our 
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ath, and getting entangled among a succession of kloofs, or ravines clad 
in intricate jungle, we were obliged, towards sunset, to select a spot where 
there was wood and water for a bivouac. We picketed our horses where the 
was thickest, built a gipsy tent of our cloaks and a few boughs, 
+e a fire, cooked our coffee, and made the most of the scanty contents 
our saddle bags. The night was fine; we heard the moan of the hyena 
and the jackal’s querulous bark, but our slumbers were not on that account 
much abridged; although a simultaneous snorting and uneasiness among 
our horses did oblige us once to get up in some doubt as to whether the 
intentions of the former were honourable. We found the spoor, or foot- 
rint along the edge of a pool, within a few paces of us the next morning, 
ut the hyzena will seldom attack a horse that is tied, when being unable 
to use his heels in running away, he has them all to spare for kicking; and 
the savage has no stomach for mankind except in a posthumous form. 
We rose with the first dawn. To be benighted in so fine a climate as 
that of the Cape is no great misfortune at any time, but in such weather 
as we now enjoyed the mischance only heightened the enjoyment of our 
journey. Off we started across a broad plain, a few straggling spring bocs 
or an unfrequent oreby alone giving life to the still scene, or a Kafir finch 
labouring under the weight of his long black tail, and fluttering among 
the patches of reeds, or a party of graceful blue cranes (the same whose 
drooping elbow plumes are used for the head dress of the Kafir warrior), 
which kept at a respectful distance, receding as we advanced. The sun 
became intensely hot, and our horizon was occasionally broken by the 
glancing mirage; a few farm houses, abandoned, and far between, were 
passed, and we at length joined the os road or track. Here, as we 
rested ourselves by a muddy pool or vley, called by some unintelligible 
but tantalising figure of speech, Sweet milk Fountain, the day being ex- 
cessively sultry, and the reverberation from the deep sands intolerable, 
the friendly interposition of Providence sent us by the hand of a fair widow 
who was travelling in her waggon, and whose husband had been killed in 
the Kafir war, a bottle of beer, the true nepenthe under a scorching sun, to 
gladden our hearts. The memory of her name, alas! is gone from me, 
but that of her benevolence, her beauty, and her beer is deposited in ar 
oasis of oblivion’s waste, and the act is no doubt noted to her credit by the 
recording angel. 

On went the saddles again, and our course was resumed till we arrived 
at Bosjesman’s River (the river being invisible), here the Kafirs had re- 
ceived their first check from the colonial force, and consequently the spot 
was classic ground for the time: we remained an hour or two at the small 
inn conversing with the crazy hostess, and galloped off to a farmer’s on 
the Quagga Flats to spend the night. 

The worthy host, an English settler, himself a keen sportsman, 
entered at once into our views, which were directed towards the 
game, said to abound in the plains around, and which we wanted to 
see at least; he willingly shared with us his “res angusta domi,” and the 
conversation ran till a late hour upon gunpowder and wild beasts. 

The Quagga Flats were, a few years ago, the fabulous ground for the 
wild sports of South Africa. The quagga has retreated over the border. 
The eland, several hundred miles further, a few herds of spring boe are 
all that now remain, and a few elephants, buffaloes, and ostriches yet linger 


between these plains and the jungle of Sunday’s River. The spring boc, 
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which in some parts of the colony is so numerous as to form migratory herds 
as much dreaded as the plague of locusts, is the most beautiful of the ante- 
lope kind. His height is somewhat less than that of the fallow deer, and his 
horns are curved gracefully into the form of alyre; at rest he is ofa bright 
fawn colour, with a dark brown band extending from the elbow to the hip, 
but when excited he possesses the power of erecting an under coat of long 
hair of dazzling whiteness, extending over his back and croup, and dis- 
playing this he goes off with a succession of bounds, from which he de- 
rives his name. The surface of the Quagga Flats is undulating, and by 
riding hard up to the tops of each ridge, and creeping over their brows 
under cover of an ant hill, we managed to get some shots at the straggling 
herds beneath. The ant hills form a marked feature in an African scene, 
the surface is covered with them in myriads three or four feet high, and 
each with a large hole at its base, the burrow of the ant bear; in following 
the game I became separated from the rest of my party; I had left my 
horse, which I had imagined to be a steady shooting horse, to look over 
one of these ant hills into the valley beyond. Now the duty of a Cape 
shooting horse is, if pulled up after a sharp gallop, and left with his bridle 
over his head, to stand as steady as a rock, even for half an hour till his 
rider returns to seek him. When I returned for mine he allowed me to 
come within a few paces, then gave me an impertinent look, and leisurely 
trotting off with his head on one side that the trailing-reins might not in- 
terfere with his action, he resumed his grazing a hundred paces off. The 
horse was evidently a rogue; here I found myself alone, lame, and under 
a. burning sun, compelled to follow and find myself baffled at each effort 
toremount. I was on the point of giving up in despair when the distant 
crack of a waggon whip struck upon my ear; the waggon shortly made 
its appearance over the horizon, and with the assistance of the driver I 

effected a recapture, and ascertained the bearing of the farmer's house. 

I rejoined the rest of the party as the farmer’s horses were being driven 

into the horse kraal. The farmer pointed out two or three colts that had 

been torn by the hyznas, and spoke bitterly of one enormously large, 

which had hitherto eluded all his devices for its capture, vowing that the 

first time they met it should be a mortal conflict. The hyena, or wolf, 

as he is here called, has here, as well as among the ancients, the vulgar re- 

putation of being an hermaphrodite; he is heard in great numbers at night 

but is seldom seen by day; the Hottentots expressively say of them t lat 

“they are ashamed,” to look any one straight in the face; they are partial 

to horse-flesh, but never attack an animal that will face them. They are 

known to follow travellers on horseback for hours at night, cantering be- 

hind them, in hopes of one of the led horses taking fright and breaking 
away, in which case it is their custom, being both strong and swift, to seize 
him by the flank and drag him down, An acquaintance whom I had met 
during my brief sojourn in Kafirland, had been followed during an entire 
night by five or six of them, at whom he fired several times, but with un- 
certain aim, the night being dark, and still, whenever he looked behind 
him the same gloomy savage figures were pattering along close at his 
heels. We left the worthy farmer’s in the cool of the evening, when two 
hours’ canter through alternate belts of bush and tracts of brown barren- 
ness brought us to Sunday’s River, the river not being quite invisible like 
the Bosjesman’s, but a chain of pools, though subject at times like the 
Fish River, to violent floods. We found here an indifferent inn, where the 
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hostess was very voluble, and where the ostler, who was called Mr. 
Watts, could with difficulty be induced to look after our horses. The 
country around was covered with a dense bush of the thorny mimosa with 
its six-inch spines, flowering shrubs, and aloes with long cone-shaped 
orange blossoms, and green gray monkeys frolicked about the banks of 
the river, and sat in the boughs watching us as we passed the ford, with 
their arms affectionately round each other's necks. Our j journey onwards 
lay through dry rocky hills each greener spot marked by the fires of a 
bivouac or oulspan of waggons, while the sluggish vulture rose from his 
feast upon the carcase of some luckless bullock that had perished upon the 
roadside from fatigue and bad weather, and soared with his beced wi wings 
lazily over our heads. Descending the hills we traversed a wide 
tract, the surface of which was creeping with small tortoises and thinly- 
clad in a scanty vegetation of Hottentot figs, or mesembrianthimum, 
with gaudy blossoms of yellow and pink; the note of a bugle struck our 
ears, we passed through a dark jungle, and emerging upon the brow of a 
hill, espied below us the white tents and red uniforms of our regiment en- 
camped picturesquely upon the Swart Kops River. 

That night we made a sacrifice to the jolly god, and before the sun 
arose next day we were on our march for Peck Elizabeth. 

At the entrance of that most villanous of towns, the band being met 
by the female rabble of the place, the latter naked, half-naked, and three- 

uarter naked, black, brown, yellow, and _ brindled—Kafir, Hottentot, 

narration and mongrel—but all rejoicing in that extravagant dev elop- 
ment before alluded to, to which the flesh of woman and sheep i is heir at 
the Cape; these all preceded us in a barbaresque polonaise, in which all 
kept admirable time, breaking occasionally into a waltz with a great deal 
of laughable grace, and these wild Jigurantes continued the extempore 
ballet, shaking their fragrance to the gale before us till the regiment drew 
up along the beach for embarkation. 








GOOD NIGHT! 


BY F. A. B. 


Good night, but dream not, lest the clinging form, 
Which thou didst coldly cast from thy embrace, 

Should in thy sleep return, and still and warm 
Creep to the breast that was its resting-place. 


Good night, but dream not, lest the pleading eyes, 
Whose tears thou see’st fall down like winter rain, 
Should o’er the darkness of thy slumbers rise, 
In that long look of helpless, hopeless pain. 


Dream not, lest, with the hour of love returning, 
Thy former love should to thy heart return. 
Alas! as soon might’st thou re light or burning 

In the grey ashes of a funeral urn. 
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THE TWO JEWS OF PERU. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


Introduction. 


Nor deepest ocean in its calmest mood, 

Nor tropic forests’ dark green solitude, 

Nor clouded silence of the sandiest sea 

That rolls its baleful gold o’er Araby, 

Equals, in death, the tongueless reaim sublime 
Where condors soar not, nor where llamas climb; 
Those rocks of fiery Andes,—billow-tost, 

Till in the depths of heav’n the last is lost: 

The final granite peak, the needle lone, 

The sole, cloud-footed, black volcanic stone 
That sleeps in upper horror, far, unseen, 

Yon rolling worlds and this dark earth between: 
And, lost in dreamy height from human eyes, 
Lives only to the spirits of the skies. 


No sun-born insect hums in that thin air; 

No mosses microscopic forests rear: 

Pure barren elements alone surround 

That spot, which sees no life and hears no sound: 
Save when the central mountain-thunder roars 
And nameless Etnas burst their rocky doors, 
While o’er th’ amaz’d Pacific, in his ire, 

Loud shrieks the struggling stifl’d king of fire. 

If years make age, our tale is old; though young 
And daily new, upon tradition’s tongue. 

Since all that’s born of bright parental truth 

Shall freshly glow in fair unfading youth. 

Time moulders rocks, and bares the antler’d trees, 
Saps earth’s foundations, and dries up her seas: 
One pow’r alone the tyrant sets at nought, 

He kills the man, but conquers not the thought: 
Fresh, heav’n-descended thought!—that aye survives 
Ten thousand wrecks of sear’d and sinning lives. 
And, buoyant ever, changeless still floats on, 

The word-embodied soul of bodies gone. 


I. 


The Jew laments the disaster that has befallen him, and addresses his tale to the Indian, 





who succours him in his distress. 


I am what I was bred and born,—’tis true. 

What then?— Why should our faiths each other mar? 
Look at me, Christian men;—behold the Jew. 

I am what J am,—you are what you are. 
If each felt truly what to each is due, 

For this abstraction should we never war. 


My beard is grayly dying: ashy sign 

Youth’s fuel is burn’d down to dust within. 
Yet know I not, at this white age of mine, 

Why loving what my youth was taught, is sin. 
I suck’d belief in milk, as thou didst thine, 

And life and faith together did begin. 


What marks the stubborn ox, or timid hind? 
Kinds are not designated black or white: 









The Two Jews of Peru. 


Were colour cause for war of kind with kind, 
Poor life would be but one protracted fight. 
So, faith is but the colour of the mind, 
And, though we differ, both may still be right. 


Or, if this seem a latitude too wide, 

(The narrowest skiff most fears how far it goes), 
At least, ‘tis clear no umpire may decide ; 

And each for self must judge ina what he knows. 
Dictation springs ! from evil spirit-pride, 

And forc’d opinions are too real woes. 


Would all mankind these thoughts might entertain; 


And mutual hate, and ution, cease: 
Tis lack of thought nema sesame and pain. 


Why cannot faiths dwell side by side in peace? 
Nor strive each other’s robes of heav'n to stain, 
But from all self-defectionsseek release. 


Oh, these are dark and heavy times, indeed ! 

Though seventeen hundred years have nearly fled 
Since mortal Israel bade th’ Immortal bleed,— 

(And since how deeply they themselves have bled !)— 
E’en yet the Christian knows not his own creed, 

But, like a shell, encloses what is dead. 


Through scorn and insult, robbery, and wrong, 
With all to suffer, but with nought to do ; 
When our abuse is virtue on each tongue, 
And life all mire to drag reluctant through; 
Why to The Scatter’d do I still belong? 
And live in agony to be a Jew? 


Think what—but yesterday,—I underwent ! 
Look but upon me as I am to-day! 

My limbs were firm as cedar-boughs unbent, 
When last the sun fled from the world away. 

Now are they dislocated,—broken,—rent: 
And I fast sliding down to cold decay. 


And this is Christian work, O, Holy One ! 

These pain-sweats on my brow are mercy’s dew: 
This clotted gore hath charity put on 

¢ To hide my wounds from wet-eyed Pity’s view.— 
No need from mine, since sight is almost gone,— 

Though I should feel no more, by seeing too. 


Mute Indian ! man of pity unprofess’d ! 
No Christian nam’d, yet more than Christian bright: 
Thou, whose sublimest school is thy own breast, 
Where nature writes her lessons-up in light. 
Hear thou the story of my fate unblest, 
And be thy simple nature judge of right. 


Thou art my good Samaritan.— And they 
Who should have been so, are in truth the thieves. 
They preach, then stab, and leave us by the way; 
But no man is what he himself believes. 
He most persists he’s right when most astray, 
So easily self-flattery self-deceives, 


II. 
The Jew commences his Tale, and describes his own and his Father’s Journey to Lima. 

From persecution flying, and fierce hate, 

That redden’d Europe’s soil with Israel's blood; 
And rent with shrieks, no mercy might abate, 

The air where once our habitations stood; 
We bow’'d before inevitable fate, 

And brav’d th’ Atlantic’s far less angry flood. 
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It was our bosom hope, in this far clime 
To find the horror worn from off our name :— 
That “ Jew” was not synonymous with crime; 
And rabid Christian zeal had grown more tame. 
But distance softens not such nor time.— 
In wild Peru, as Europe, tis same, 


My sire and I,—for though myself bleach’d > 

He still liv’d on, all patriarchal white:— or 
Iand my father weary day by day 

Through swamp and forest, to this Andean height 
Have footed, sinking-hearted, our sad way; 

And all to die at last in lowlier plight. 


When, great Jehovah! shall thy chosen seed 
Have ended their redeeming sacrifice! — 

And, after age on age,,have ceased to bleed 
Enough, to Christian consciences and eyes, 

For that most ghastly, unforgotten deed, 
That rent Jerusalem, and tore her skies? 


Our journey from the sea was wild and drear: 
Nor company had we save bird and beast. 
Yet was it happy in its kind,—since fear 
Of persecution felt we not, at least. 
And less I dread the tiger in his lair 
Than frenzied superstition, rage-increas’d. 


Those peaceful forests took us back to God: 

We felt His might in loneliness, and wept. 
Ah! what a change from where man’s iron rod 

Drew down the storm that o’er our homes had swept! 
For though it was a wilderness we trod, 

We walked in freedom, and in safety slept! 


Oft,—by a sort of instinct led to think 
Our case and theirs of old akin might be,— 

Though yet we could not well define their link.— 
We talk’d about the Great Captivity. 

This bitter fount our hearts found wholesome drink, 
And strength’ning, in our hard necessity. 


We vision'd sweet-wav’d Jordan running down 
Into the dense, asphaltic, thicken’d sea 

That lies on blacken’d Sodom,—sin-lost town!— 
And sigh’d afresh o’er that old memory. 

Tis always sad, the grave of lost renown,— 
But most when lost in hoar iniquity. 


Such converse shorten’d time and shrunk up space:— 
Less tiresome grew the same eternal wild; 

Nor so monotonous seem’d nature’s face; ; 
While rocks that frown’d before, half-grimly smil’d. 

Yet we so haggard grew in this rude chase, 
I scarce my father knew, or he his child. 


At length we clear’d the trees, and came again 
Reluctantly, and with unnatural dread, 

Upon th’ unfriendly haunts of lowering men, 
Whose very looks sunk in our hearts like lead. 

With fear old Lima’s gates we enter’d then, 
While babes and women from our pathway fled. 


ITI. 


The Jews drink at a Fountain,and are accused of carrying Poison in their Beards— 


Then further charged with murder, and arrested. 


In Lima stands a fountain call’d of Fame. 
Who rear’d it, had not studied art alone: 
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He satirised his fellows in the name,— 

What more than water's from her trumpet blown? 
One moment sparkling in the mid-day flame, 

The next sunk down in channels all unknown. 


Beside that fountain foot we stay’d to slake 
Our husky tropic thirst;—throats dust-inlaid; 
Nor deem’d we wrong with hollow hand to take 
The common gift that there in coolness play’d. 
But soon our simple hearts found cause to ache;— 
Such fountains for such lips were never made! 


A sun-brown i fierce and snaky-hair’d,— 
Exclaim’d, “ That Jew-dog will the spring pollute; 
He’ll mingle poison where he dips his beard, 
For melting poison’s hidden in the root!” 
The rabble thereupon loud war declar'd, 
And beat us more than driver beats his brute. 


No Jew may turn again—his manhood’s gone. 3 
We skulk’d, and cower’d, and fled like cudgell’d hounds. 

Yet heavier still the growing crowd press’d on 
Until they forc’d us from the city’s bounds. 

How sunk our spirits then '!—Hope had we none 
Now we were on more wild and lawless grounds. 


The tumult lasted long, till night drew nigh : 

And much we wish’d the falling of the gloom. 
Protection might be in a darken’d sky, 

While daylight only pointed to our doom. 
Like baited beasts we rush’d out suddenly 

And fled : nor knew to safety or a tomb. 


We reach’d the deserts—’twas a race for life ; 

A breathless, panting, bloodshot effort, vain. 
Less weary limbs gain’d on us in the strife, 

Though struggle-sweat roll’d down like thunder-rain. 
The one short, kindly pang of shot or knife, 

To sueh a long convulsion had been gain. 


Still, haply had we ’scaped, but other noise 

Of tongues and hoofs beyond, just then was heard, 
Our hot-pac’d hunters slack’d to catch the voice ; 

And “ seize the murd’rous Jews !” was next the word. 
We felt a wilder rush of men and boys, 

And soon fell pris’ners to that frantic herd. 


Lo ! we were charg’d with murder—human death ! 
A man was murder’d on the way we'd come, 
And we had done it ! half it stopp’d my breath— 
I gasp'd in spasm, as when cold waves benumb. 
My heart leap'd like a weapon from its sheath, 
To answer ; but, tongue-paralys’d, was dumb. 


ya | roughly seized, and bound us limb to limb ; 
en hurried to the city swiftly back; 
Faint grew life’s colours as its light wax’d dim, 
And doubtful look’d our onward way, and black. 
All trust had vanish’d, save alone in him, 
The Star unclouded o’er life’s stormiest track! 


IV. 


The Jews are tried and condemned to die, but have a horrible proposition made to them. 





Men guide their judgments by their passions ; hence 
Awry from justice judgment oft is bent. 


The Jews deliberate in prison—e 
and hurl pe 
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A strong desire, with little evidence, 
Is to strong evidence equivalent. 
In prejudice they find what fails in sense, 
And for weak facts strong props of lies invent. 


The will is but the seed of human acts, 

And wishing but the scattering of the seed ; 
*Tis will converts ideas into facts, 

And from a si thought creates a deed. 
Hence mind should guard whate’er desire exacts, 

For, like the kernel is the tree, of need. 


They tried us for a deed we had not done ; 

They question’d witnesses who nothing saw; 
False swearing ended well what lies begun; 

In patch’d and broken proof they found no flaw, 
And thus convicted they both sire and son. 

Yet this, O man, was justice—this was law ! 


With brevity indignant we denied 

The charge in gross; and lie by lie repell’d. 
*T was but as wind against a rising tide, 

Which but lash’d up the more instead of quell’d. 
Before us stretch’d of death the desert wide, 

And truths lay prostrate, like a forest fell’d. 


Then came the sentence, ’twas that both should die, 
Unless in this most dire alternative : 

Free pardon should be granted me if I 
The death-blow to my father’s life would give. 

If not, the trade of hangman he might try 
Upon his son; and so be free to live. 


My father rose, I rose; he bared his breast, 
I bared my breast ; he pointed to the skies, 

So I; those human fiends might guess the rest. 
But literal lightning flash’d from out his eyes, 

“ WE BOTH ARE MEN !” he shrieked, “ though thus distress’d; 
Who else supposes, from his soul he lies ! 


“ Back with contempt and bitter scorn we fling 
Your villain proposition, hell-conceiv’d; 

Nor, did not our own ears the tidings bring, 
In such damnation ne’er had we believ’d. 

Inflict your deaths! for us death has no sting, 
To leave this life of horror who'd be griev’d? 


“ Infernal sons of fathers child-accursed ! 

Of worthless sons detested fathers, ye ! 
Who ne’er upon a mother’s lap were nurs’d, 

Nor whose black blood knows aught of sympathy! 
Our innocence and virtue dare your worst ; 

Though Jews, and poor, the hearts of men have we!” 


V. 


down a mountain precipice. 


Before th’ accusers thus my father spoke ; 

Not so, when back into our cell we went. 
Then from their and stifi’d fountains broke 
What feelings pride before had closely pent. 

His manhood bow’d, as bends some giant oak 
On whose shorn brow a sudden storm is spent. 


This break precipitous, this sudden halt— 
This abrupt ending of life’s pilgrimage— 


to die together—the multitude drag them forth 
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This one stride from the into the vault, 





Shocks lusty youth es the cheek of age: 
When life expands to one tic fault, 
And doubts and terrors all the soul engage. 





“ My son, preserve thy life,” my father said : 
“ It is no sin to sin by dire constraint. 
No sense of crime shall haunt you when I’m dead, 
Nor from an angry Heav'n be heard complaint. 
He’s guiltless who to guilt by force is led, 
And on thy hands my blood can leave no taint.” 


To see each other, men look diff’rent ways: 

To see themselves, must have each other’s eyes. 
A son should bless his father’s latter days,— 

Not say,—* I push’d him where he, fallen, lies.” 
Tis time men die when children’s love decays; 

And sad to have no rainbows in our skies. 


I answer’d,—“ "Tis my duty thee to save: 
Staffs should uphold, not be upheld by men: 
Take back by right, O father! what you gave; 
E’en Heav'n bestows but to resume again. 
Thy life shall purchase freedom on my grave, 
And pleas’d I'll quit this blood-stained earthly den.” 


Thus, and much more, each pleaded unto each, 
And strove in vain the other to persuade: 
Our hearts denied the faith our tongues would teach. 
And each to practice what he taught forbade. 
Hence, either stood beyond the other’s reach, 
And scorn’d that sacrifice he would have made. 


Though neither o’er the other could prevail 
To do what each the other most desir’d;— 
While on himself his own poor logic fail’d, 
And faintly in his hopeless breast expir’d;— 
On this we both agreed—nor blench’d, nor quailed— 
To die together, as their laws requir’d. 


This brave decision, though so natural, 
The people disappointed much, and cross’d: 
Their harsh barbarian souls, and passions fell, 
Look’d on the sport of parricide as lost. 
Loud rose their clamour, like the roar of hell, 
Because we life refus’d at such a cost. 


Wall-deaden’d and remote our cell might be, 
Yet to it reach'd that fluctuating suund: 

*T was like the far-off murmur of a sea, 
That snowy drifted breaks on rocky ground. 

It seem’d our death-cry; since, at such as we 
The mob snaps ever like a rabid hound. 






As night drew near, it louder, wilder grew; 
And saw we, in most painful pleasure, fall 

From skies invisible, our grating through, 
Life’s last departing sunbeam on our wall. 

Biest contrast, to the yells of that dire crew, 
Who loudly now for death began to call. 


We heard the crash of yielding doors; the cry 
Of that fierce hate which some call holy zeal. 
It made our very eyesight dim and die; 
Till, staggering off, the world began to reel. 
Then knew we that our martyrdom was nigh, 
And to our warrants fix’d death’s final seal. 
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Our dungeon, too secure, felt insecure: 
It prison’d us, yet kept not off our foes. 
How sharp a conflict we did then endure, 
Beside our own poor souls, God only knows. 
They rush’d on us with curses most impure, 


And dragg’d us forth with stripes, and kicks, and blows. 


“ Off to the mountain!—Hurl them down the height!” 
Such was the chilling cry that then arose. 
The haggard sun set anxiously in fright; 
And like a shroud became the upper snows. 
Though yet ’twas day, creation sunk in night, 
Made blind and black by our absorbing woes. 


It boots not.—Life ebbs out.—My painful breath 
Can scarce conclude the tale: but welcome, soon 
The finish will be witness’d in my death;— 
Of all earth has to give, the choicest boon. 
To die, is but as ’twere at night to sheath 
The sword of life we bravely wav’d at noon. 


They flung us headlong from a mountain steep, 
O’erhung atop as is a leaning wall. 

I frantic follow’d with a sightless leap, 
Then, when I heard my shrieking father fall, 

Love stronger drew me down into the deep 
Than had a giant clasp’d me in his thrall. 


* * *" * * * 


Sense came at length:—slow, stealthily, afraid. 
That after-death-world look’d sublime and vast. 
I dar’d not speak, nor cry, but stilly pray’d 
Such peace, and calm, and light, might ever last. 
I look’d to see some angel, gold-array’d, 
Stoop down and smile o’er life’s poor sorrows past. 


None came.—And with a shudder of regret 
Conviction rose, it was the life-world still. 
My broken limbs with earthly dew were wet, 
And ’twas the moon’s—not God-light—o’er the hill. 
I fainted, thinking 1’d to die e’en yet, 
And that this thing call’d life ’s so hard to kill. 


My father lay beside me sweetly dead. 

I wept, and chok’d, yet envied him his lot. 
Round on the yellow rocks where lay his head— 

Be witness at the Judgment, thou dark spot!— 
I saw with sickly horror how he’d bled; 

But farther of this woe remember not. 


The rest is known. One word, and I have done;— 
But be this word a voice in ev'ry clime 
From arctic ices to the tropic sun,— 
The Angels shall rejoice when comes the time 
From bigotry in mental battle won, 
That deeds, and not beliefs, alone are crime! 


“ Alas, poor Jew!” the pitying Indian cried, 
“ Our darkest of idolatries, no more 
Had been in blood and superstition dyed 
Than this perverted faith, God made of yore. 
Yet we'll forget not, in itself the tide 
Is pure. All stains are gather’d from its shore.” 
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THE PORTFOLIO. 
No. II. 


So much as from occasions you may glean.—Hamilet. 


FRECKLES. 


Ir freckles be deemed an embellishment to tulips, cowslips, and the 
fair flowers which may be termed God's earth-written poetry, how can 
they be a disfigurement to a pretty girl, the fairest flower of humanity, 
and God’s living image ? 

“ Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours ;” 


so was it thought in Saakspeare’s time; and if we can no longer assign 
these natural beauty-spots to the exploded fairies, we may still maintain 
them to be love-tokens left by the kisses of the amin sun; the only 
kisses ever received, perchance, by their modest exhibitors ? This photo- 
genic blazonry, this galaxy that decorates the roses of the cheek and the 
lilies of the forehead, what are its enamelling stars but relics of sunshine, 
soul-enlivening memorials of bright days, and of pleasant excursions 
with smiling companions beneath a smiling sky ? To prevent the printing 
of these celestial mementos, by veils a parasols, is to suppress a de- 
lightful register of past enjoyments, as well as to lose a moralising stimu- 
lant to gratitude; for what mare can fail to think of heaven when she 
traces its hand-writing upon her face? Strange! that spots of court- 
plaister should once have been thought an ornament, and that the tiny 
circlets, stamped by the great circle of the sun, should ever have been 
considered unbecoming. When the pagans affirmed that Daphne and 
other beautiful damsels were beloved by Apollo, they merely meant to 
say that they were freckled. : 


MUMMIES, 


These leathern statues will endure, we are told, for two or three thou- 
sand years, and many writers have regretted that we have lost the secret 
of preserving what nature’s intentions have consigned to decay. But 
how evanescent is the result of the gums and liquids that thus, for a 
limited term, save a man’s dead body from decomposition, compared with 
the ink which embalms his living mind for ever. Gums and spices, and 
brass and marble, may be securities against immediate oblivion, but “the 
black liquor with which men write” and print confers an earthly immor- 
tality. It might take some of the gall out of an author's ink if he would 
look upon it as the panoply destined to shield his memory against the 
shafts of death and the teeth of time. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

In the midst of solitude and darkness when we hear and feel and thrill 
with the awfulness of a night-wind, well may we imagine that we are 
auntedd by one of nature’s mighty spirits which is fanning us with its 
wings. 
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Why should old maids be ridiculed for their pet dogs, and birds, and 
favourite flowers? These substitutes are the companions of the lonely, 
the husbands of the unmarried, the children of the childless. 

Minds are like glass—the more highly polished the better do they 
reflect: or rather like water, for when prowbled they either lose the power 
of reflection altogether, or present objects in a broken and distorted 
state. 

When we meet with reverses, and friends fall from us, our peccadilloes 
are like birds’-nests, which become more and more conspicuous as 
the leaves drop off, tempting every passing urchin to throw a stone at 
them. 

The example of attractive vice is hardly more injurious to morality 
than that of iengrecable virtue. The wit and pleasant vivacity of our 
old comedy rakes were, perhaps, provocatives to raking; but the starch 
austerity of our modern puritans is equally injurious in an opposite direc- 
tion, by provoking a spirit of anti-puritanism. 

The sensibility of the body increases or diminishes with the cultivation 
of the mind. The girl of fashion, rendered morbidly delicate and fasti- 
dious by every refinement and indulgence, can hardly sleep if a feather of 
her bed be rumpled, and when she perceives any powerful odour seems 
about to die of a rose in aromatic pain: while the North American 
savage, hardened by the ignorance of roughness of barbarous life, en- 
dures the most aggravated torments without wincing. Let us hope that 
animals share a portion of this insensibility to pain, for they have abun- 
dant need of it; but let us not act upon this trust, for we are quite inhu- 
man enough without it. 

The Abbé Coyer, who was often a self-invited guest, and made himself 
more free than welcome at the houses of his friends, once met with a re- 
buke not less severe than witty from Voltaire. “Do you know the 
difference between yourself and Don Quixote?” inquired the philosopher. 
“He took inns for chateaus, and you take ch4teaus for inns.’ 

We are not to suppose that the elephant’s trunk is incapable of felling 
a man because we see it toying with a feather : we are not to infer that 
the oak wants stability because its light and changeable leaves dance to 
the music of the breeze: nor are we to conclude that a man wants 
solidity-and strength of mind, because he may exhibit an occasional play- 
fulness and levity. Let no man judge of qualities he cannot see by those 
which he sees. Present appearances are often deceitful. Empty barrels, 
chimneys in summer, and soldiers in peace, are not to be deemed useless 
because they are not immediately used. Even empty forms are often 
representatives of very useful and substantial realities. Like bank-notes, 
they are of little intrinsic value, but they represent gold. A mere varia- 
tion of forms sometimes involves essential distinctions. In consuming 
tobacco, for instance, what a broad difference between the men who take 
it in snuff, who smoke it in cigars, or who chew it! 

A man’s own self is like his own walnut-tree—he never throws a stone 
at it except to bring down something that may be nuts to him. To 
blame one’s own conduct is only to provoke contradiction, and to arrive 
at praise by a by-road. Rowers go backwards that they may get for- 
wards, and self-eulogists only seem to lower that they may raise them- 
selves in the opinion of their hearers. Fain would they resemble the 
snew, which rises the higher the more it falls. 
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PLAGIARISM——CRITICS——AUTHORS. 


“ Pereant qui ante peng en dixer CTE ng th to oo have 
anticipated our sa ings ! n ejacu many adi inted 
author on pen he tr the bright idea on which he had been ai 
himself was not an original one. Readers are not aware how difficult it 
is for a writer, especially if he have a treacherous memory, to know what 
he may call his own. Imputed plagiarism is often unconscious co- 
incidence, aud, instead of carping at identities of thought and phrase, 
we should rather wonder that they do not more frequently occur. So far 
from participating in the angry ejaculation above quoted, J myself, am 
rather proud when I find that an idea which I had welcomed as my own 
belongs to some illustrious predecessor, and that I have had the honour, 
therefore, of thinking the thought of a greatmind. This sympathy puts 
me in relationship with him, makes him my brother, wherever and when- 
soever he may have lived. It is another touch of the nature that “‘ makes 
the whole world kin;”—a mental metempsychosis; a new incarnation of 
a dead author's brains—an intellectual resurrection. 

How few critics act upon the golden rule of Coleridge—“ Until you 
understand an author's ignorance presume yourself ignorant of his un- 
derstanding.’’ Happy in self-conceit, they often mistake want of know- 
ledge for the possession of it. Such ignorance may sometimes be bliss, 
but its exhibitors have very rarely the “ folly to be wise.” 

It has been well remarked that jealousy is the offspring of love, and 
unless the parent strangles the child, the child will poison its parent. The 
only love without jealousy, because it is the only one in which we need 
not fear any rivals, is self-love, an insidious passion which is the more to 
be guarded against because it assumes so many disguises. Indulgence of 
children, for instance, is only an alias for self-indulgence; but, alas for the 
weakness of authors! the children of all others to whose feelings their 
parents are most blind, and whose merits, where any exist, are the most 
absurdly over-rated, are the bantlings of the brain ! 


MALIGNANT EXHORTATION. 


Saint Gille, a grocer of St. Germain, being once invited to a grand 
feast of the Cordeliers, startled the whole conclave by exclaiming in a 
sepulchral voice that seemed to proceed from the vaults beneath the 
selactory, “It were better to pray! It were better to pray!” Under 
the influence of the panic occasioned by this siptiaity supernatural 
rebuke, the whole party hurried off to their prayers and psalms, and it 
was not till next day that one of them ventured to inquire of the grand 

rior who, in his opinion, might be the probable utterer of the mysterious 
words that had so unexpectedly scared them from their banquet. ‘They 
must have come from the mouth of Satan,” was the reply. “Nobody 
else could have been capable of such a malignant exhortation !” 


A SPECULATION, 


May not the human race be destined to undergo the same process of 
childhood, maturity, old age, decay, extinction, as the individual man? 
Judging from the histo of the animal creation, (and what more proba 
ble than that there should be an analogy between the two,) the suppo- 
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sition does not seem altogether fanciful. Geological researches show us 
that the original forms of organised beings constantly underwent a 
change of size and type until many of them finally disappeared; while 
those that have left representatives oa bequeathed them to us in a most 
deteriorated and diminished form, as we may see by comparing the 

igantic fossil iguanadon with the modern iguana. When man and the 
Limestio animals were called into existence, it is presumable that these 
wholesale devourers were materially reduced in size, or altogether anni- 
hilated, that they might not claim too large a share of the earth's pro- 
duce, or become unfitting contemporaries for the new visitants—the 
destined lords of creation. 

Has the physical man gained or lost in stature and personal powers 
since the days of Adam? Tradition will support both conjectures, for 
both sacred and profane history assert the ancient existence of giants; 
while the pigmies and their wars are recorded in classic annals. To 
stand the wear and tear of a thousand years, Methuselah must surely have 
required more corporeal bulk than an ephemeral mannikin of our dege- 
nerate days. The Israelites who traversed the holy land told their bre- 
thren that they had seen giants of Anak’s race, in comparison with whom 
men were as grasshoppers. Moses informs us that the bed of Og, king 
of Bashan, was fifteen feet four inches and a half long. Goliath was 
ten feet seven inches high; and these existed after the life of man had 
been cut down to its present average! Have the moderns been reduced 
from these Anakim and Rephilim, or have we been enlarged and de- 
veloped from the monkeys ? The latter supposition is without physical 
support ; and though we often disinter the bones of an individual giant, 
the Egyptian mummies, our most ancient remains of whole races, are 
rather below than above the average stature of the moderns. 

Is mankind then in its childhood, maturity, or declension? Judging 
from geological evidences of the world’s infinite antiquity, and of the long- 
enduring cycles before any of the former animal races underwent any 
material alteration of type, or became finally extinct, and recollecting also 
the comparative recency of man’s appearance upon the globe, analogy 
will support the inference of his being only in the outset of his career. 
That he should undergo any corporeal changes seems to be a hardl 
tenable conjecture; but as the instinct of animals is fixed and immutable, 
remaining the same now as it was at the creation, leaving their frames 
alone to be modified and changed, we may infer that while the human 
form remains unaltered, man’s development will be confined to his distin- 
guishing attribute, his reason. Assuming him, then, to be in the outset 
of his career, and summing up the mighty ‘conquests in science that he 
has already achieved, and his general advancement in civilisation, what 
imagination can set bounds to the glorious destiny that awaits the 
youngster, as he wins his triumphant way towards maturity? Let every 
man believe in these exalting aspirations, and he will do much to realize 
them. Let every man find his own happiness in depositing upon the 
altar of human improvement an offering suitable to his means and oppor- 
tunities, and he will best fulfil the purposes for which he was intended, 
best propitiate the benevolent Deity who called him into existence that he 
might best enjoy it by becoming an instrument of good to his fellow- 
creatures, H. 
July.—VvoL. LXXVIi. NO. COCVII. Z 
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LIFE AND REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Carter I. 


Introductory Remarks—Birth-place of the Poet—Family of Campbell—The 
Poet’s Parents—Placed at Glasgow Grammar School—Character as a 
‘Scholar—Juvenile Compositions— His own Statements of his Early Verses 
—School Anecdote—OUbtains a Bursary at Glasgow University—Great 
Progress in Study—Attachment to Classical Learning— Attends the Lectures 
of Professor Millar— His Character of the Professor—Early Friends—Leaves 
Glasgow for Argyleshire—Arrival in Edinburgh—The Pleasures of Hope— 
Sale of Copyright—Dr. Anderson and Dugald Stewart—Character of Dr. 
Anderson—Mode of Composition—Singular Oversights—High Tone of 
Feeling—Consciousness of his Own Position. 


Tue real biography of a literary man is the history of his works answer- 
ing to that of the achievements or adventures of other extraordinary indi- 
viduals, or oceupying the place of the petty details of business in the short 
lived memoirs of persons merely professional. The mental peculiarities of 
such, all that is linked with sensation, serve in place of stirring incident to 
attract notice and interest the heart. If less exciting, the effects are more 
lasting, from being allied with intellect, and while more instructive en- 
listing powerfully on their side the better sympathies of human nature. In 
this view the biography of the imaginative writer, above all that of the 
poet, has a peculiar hold upon the attention. 

There was as little of extraneous incident in the career of Campbell, as 
is encountered generally in the lives of other literary men. The founda- 
tion of his poetical fame was deeply and early laid; his verse will repre- 
sent itself to posterity, but a complete rears fa of the man can only be 
handed down by detailing the mode in which that verse was achieved, and 
snatching from oblivion some traits of the make and dispositiom which 
worked out its peculiar character and merits. Two years have passed 
since the poet belonged to the living, and endless have been the misre- 

ntations propagated regarding him. It is time that some attempt 
should be made to remove them, and exhibit him as he was. This can- 
not be done efficiently by any individual who was unacquainted with the 
man before senility laid its hand upon him, rendering more than cus- 
tomarily feeble a frame of considerable activity, until the last three or 
four years of life bore upon it, pressing down the powers of a mind 
once sensitive and yet vigorous, highly endowed and yet full of touching 
simplicity. The likeness which is to remain the lasting portrait should 
be taken from life during the maturity of character and being, which 
constitute the acme of existence, in reputation as well as physical orga- 
nisation. 

The correspondence of the earlier years of the poet’s life might do much 
to illustrate an interesting portion of his existence; but all men to be pro- 
perly described must be thoroughly known, during those years when act- 
ing their most conspicuous part. The present writer was intimate with 
the poet, as is pretty well known, for the space of nearly thirty years. 
For twelve years of that term, from 1820 to 1832, as the sequel will show, 
he was, owing to particular circumstances,’ so situated, in relation to the 
= as no other individual ever could have heen before or subsequently. 

is intercourse was confidential during the time Campbell was in the 





















zenith of his reputation ; and reserved as the poet was in those days \in 
disposition, it may be imagined it required a. certain time to work out 
a confidence that never diminished, to judge by the latest interviews 
that took place between them during the three or four last years of the 

t’s life—interviews unavoidably very few to what they had previously 
oe arising solely from obstacles connected with distance of residence and 
the im ive demands of laborious occupation. Yet was the loss scarcely 
to be deplored by the living from sparing friendship the spectacleof a de- 
cay sufficiently painful to contemplate. 

The present narration from 1819, has been drawn up from personal 
knowledge, from documents and notes exclusively the writer’s own, and 
partly from a correspondence with the poet, when he was occasionally ab- 
sent from town between the years 1820 and 1832. A mrverrarerss tal 
could only occur under such circumstances. When both were in town, not 
more than two or three days ever elapsed without a meeting, genera 
rendered necessary by matters of business. These letters, the present wn- 
ter’s own property, so the law declares, could not be published in the 
present state of that incomprehensible jargon of self-styled wisdom, 
without the consent of other parties, of whom the owner has no know- 
ledge. He has, therefore, referred to them only as guides, to keep up 
the continuous chain of his recollections. 

The present publication is that most fitting for such a record. It is that 
which for ten years was intimately connected with the poet himself as its 
editor during the better portion of his life. The New Monthly Maga- 
zine stood alone among periodical works. Then, as now, the widest circu- 
lated at the highest price of all the works of its class here; it was re- 
printed in America, and eagerly sought wherever English was spoken or 
read. Its contributors were the first among the literary men of the time. 
Many have paid with Campbell the debt of nature, others survive, some 
of whom have been distinguished in the senate, at the bar, and in state 
offices. In no periodical work, therefore, could any recollections of the 
poet be more suitably ushered into the world. 

The biographical statements regarding the poet have been drawn, as 
the reader will perceive, from various sources, and some of the circum- 
stances thus stated for the first time, are in themselves curious. The nar- 
rative will sufficiently explain the time when the writer speaks from his 
own personal knowledge. He trusts he has not suffered truth to be any- 
where overlayed by panegyric, nor, as is too often done, made a demi- 
out of a mortal and fallible nature, but rather endeavoured to exhibit one 
of the common family of mankind rising above himself-and creating out of 
his own perishing nature a being indestructible. 

From the date of his marriage the poet was eminently a domestic man, 
fond of solitude at intervals, and given to abstract studies, which were 
attended with no practical result. Yet the muse of Campbell, when she 
did take wing soared on the track of the bird of Jove in advance of the 
time, bearing all the promises which futurity realises—those hopes of 
which imagination excites genius to the realisation, by untiring efforts 
under new impulses for that end. The muse of Campbell appealed to 
the noblest feelings of humanity, unpolluted by immoral imagery, un- 
stained by sycophancy, unmarked by that puling sentimentality which 
degrades the poet’s art, while in some qualities his verse remains unsur- 
passed in the circle of British poesy. 

Those details which in the memoir of one whose life is a continual change 
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of incident, and which in an extreme instance of living adventure, would be 

t trivial, cannot be deemed out of place, where the endeavour is 
more immediately to discriminate between physical differences and the 
superior and more refined attributes of human nature. The rough hand 
of the plo can ill —— the delicate touch of the finger that 
constructs the almost magical time-piece destined to direct the proud vessel 
a, depths of the ocean. ‘Trivial, and apparently insignificant as 
the may be to the ignorant, who cannot comprehend its use, that 
use is evident to the professional and cultivated. The nice shades of men- 
tal difference are sometimes to be observed through analogy only, or are 
to be read by the medium of this or that symptomatic expression of feel- 
ing, oftentimes sufficiently insignificant. Hence there is nothing said or 
done by the man of genius that is unworthy of record, and upon this sound 
alates it will be hereafter seen much is retained, trivial in itself, relating 
to the present poet, eminently contributive to the means of forming 
a conception of the character of the individual. | 

The truth is, too, that writers of imagination furnish still less events 
for the memoir writer, because they live in an ideal kingdom of their 
own, in which “the shows of things” are accommodated to the “ desires 
of the mind.” The pursuits of every day life not being included in the 
— category of adventure, and his not belonging to the coarser part of 

uman action, unless the, reader take a pleasure in analysing delicate 
intellectual distinctions, he may not find gratification in biographical de- 
tails relative to such men. Still there are a sufficient number who do 
this, and who will feel pleasure at being made acquainted with the 
minutest circumstances attaching to those whose productions they have 
been accustomed to admire. 

The present memoir being arranged in the order of time in which the 
circumstances occurred, or nearly so, as far as memory permits, will 
still exhibit instances where association has recalled an event of the past 
and attached it to one more recent, or the last has been had recourse to for 
the illustration of the first. There can be no necessity for that formality 
in such a memoir as the present, which properly belongs to alife of the 
poet compiled from every possible source that was accessible when no 
more remained to be told, and the perfected and last classic biography of 
the poet was to be completed. The first memoirs of distinguished men 
coming from various sources, each with some contributions unknown to 
the others are but accessories to the last, who may avail himself of the 
aggregate of all to work out at some coming time that which it was 
impossible to render equally complete so soon after the subject had de- 
parted from among the living. 

Correct views of fact are the great duty of those who put together nar- 
rations similar to the present, and that without regard or favour to the 
living or the dead. It has been too frequently the custom to disguise 
errors in men of genius as if they were not, in all besides, members of 
the common family of man. It has also been too much the habit to 
make memoirs of the dead burn the incense of flattery to the living—in 
the pow case itis hoped both these faults will be avoided. 

Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow on the 27th of July, 1777. 
His ancestors appear to have resided in Argyleshire, which indeed may 
be gathered from the beautiful lines upon his revisiting a scene in that 
county. A statement has appeared, apparently upon authority, that the 


parish of Kilmartin, North Knapdale, in Argyleshire, was the poet's birth- 
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ws This statement was strengthened by its author's declaration that 
had made a pilgrimage there a few years ago, and visited the hamlet 
where the poet was born, that it was situated at the bottom of a valley, 
and beautifully sheltered on either side by the birch, the mountain oa 
and the pine tree ; the whole scenery being much esteemed for wild and 
romantic beauty. 

There must be some mistake in the foregoing statement. Campbell 
often spoke of Glasgow as his birthplace, and in one of his public ad- 
dresses alluded to it expressly as the “spot” of his birth, a word he 
would not have used in a general sense for any locality at a distance from 
that city. Sometimes in the way of joke at the expense of the low- 
landers he would extol the inhabitants of the Highlands and generally 
draw an inference to their advantage, but by this he did not allude to 
himself immediately, but to his descent; no other inference could be 
drawn from what he said on such occasions. 

He was the youngest of ten children, all of whom he survived, and he 
came into the world after a considerable interval from the precedin 
addition to his family, the last of whom that rested with her fathers, 
before he departed himself, was a sister at the advanced age of eighty- 
six. He stated to the present narrator that his father was born in 1710. 
A picture lay on its edge one day upon his study floor which he said was 
the portrait of his father. It bore the resemblance of a venerable man 
in a wig and old-fashioned costume, but there was not the least trace of 
thé poet's likeness in that of his parent, which he admitted he did not see 
himself. It was remarked to him that from his father having lived to 
beyond ninety, it was probable he himself inherited a long life. “ If 
that were a rule,” he remarked, “I might expect long life with some 
reason, for adding my birthday to my father’s, we want but a year or 
two, of dividing four generations between us, reckoning them at thirty 
years, and I am only forty-eight.”* 

The name of his mother was Mary Campbell; she is said to have been 
. anintelligent clever woman. The poet rarely mentioned her, although he 
often spoke of his father asa sensible, shrewd man of the old school, and 
any thing buta churl. His father was a merchant of Glasgow, and it may 
be inferred was a native of the country rather than the city, from the poet's 
saying one day that he was informed by his father that his grandfather 
had said they drank no wine but claret in Scotland in his day, and that 
the quantities consumed were so great as to be out of comparison with all 
the other kinds of wine united, for that they used to fence their gardens 
and orchards with the staves of the claret hogsheads. 

It it is melancholy to reflect how quickly time places human action 
beyond the reach of oral testimony. ‘The poet, had he lived until July 
in the present year (1846), would be but seventy, yet of whom can in- 
quiry be now made respecting his earlier years and the relations of his 
youth! His celebrity may make some friends in Scotland disclose what 
others may, in a few instances, have told about him, but there is a 
natural desire to know more than this, and to gratify curiosity to the 
same extent as we are enabled to gratify it, respecting those individuals 
in the full vigour of existence whom we see around us. 

Of the childish days of Thomas Campbell very little is upon recollec- 





* In 1825. 














tion; but it is agreed every hand that he early disp] 
: talent. Several of his boy sh compositions re extant oma re 
friends. These are in no other way remarkable than as exhibiting 
the early bias of his mind to the worship of the muses. 

At school there is reason to think that, like the majority of those 
subsequently most distinguished for excelling in other qualities besides 
poetry; he could not be brought exactly within that mechanical routine of 
earning which the pedagogue delights to honour. He is reported to have 
been, if not an idle boy, which from his progress eould: hardly be credible, 
though it is said to be on record, yet one who would only learn by fits 
and starts as he felt it congenial to his inclination—im fact, capable of 
any thing under unfettered application. Dr. Alison was celebrated for 
his assiduity and improved mode of teaching the classies. Campbell was 
placed under his care in 1785. To one of his temperament, mechanical 
routine could not but be uncongenial, if he might be judged of regarding 
his youth by his habits of study when a man. To apply when the men- 
tal bias is against application, at the will of a controlling authority, has 
long deprived of the character of “ good boys” at school, those who have 
had a capacity for any kind of learning. Geniusis a free plant, and will 
not be teovk: Byron was idle, but could make up three days work in 
one at any time when inclined. Sheridan would not work at all. “ He 
was an enemy to all constraint,” it was said of Cowley, “so that his 
master never could prevail upon him to learn the rules out of book,” yet 
at ten years of age he wrote the “ History of Pyramus and Thisbé.” 
Campbell’s progress was triumphant, but the mode in which he worked 
it out with his superior talent was no doubt a consequence of his being 
left in a great measure to take his own way in imbibing the elements of 
learning ; the sagacity of Dr. Alison, who had broke away from the old 
and strict system of teaching, discovering his pupil’s peculiar disposition. 
Campbell was therefore no exception to the rule that has been observed to 
hold good with so many great names. 

Some verses of Campbell, on a parrot’s: death, mentioned as his first, 
will at least bear a comparison with those of Johnson upon the duck ; the 
last, indeed, conclude with a piece of very boyish information, but the 
lexicographer was no great poet. The concluding lines of Campbell’s juve- 
nile performance have not a much higher claim to poetical merit. They 
were composed in 1788, and were long extant in the large boyish hand of 
their author at ten years of age. It is a singular coincidence that 
Campbell’s first, and one of his last compositions, amid bodily and no 
slight decline of — efficiency, should be lines on a parrot. The last 
thus produced showed that, unlike Waller, it could not be said of him, 
that “it was impossible to distinguish between what he wrote at twenty 
and what he wrote at eighty”—such are the diversities of genius! Here 
are the lines written and circulated in 1788. 


ELEGY ON POLL. 


WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OF A SCHOOLMASTER’S FAVOURITE PARROT. 


MELPomeENg, thou Queen of Tears, 
Attend my dirge of woe, 

Nor blush with harmony to deck, 
My numbers as they flow. 
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Poor Poll was but an hourly joy, 
A gift soon to decay— 

Emblem of all our earthly bliss, 
That only lasts a day, 


The dust of death is poor Poll’s heart, 
Poor Irvine he dele ar : 
“QO, may the day of the year be dark 
On which my Poll did die!” 
* * - 


&e. Ke. 


What a vast interval in merit between these lines and the “ Pleasures 
of Hope!” yet they serve to show the changes genius and ten years 
may effect in the day-spring of life. 

ampbell himself stated that he began his poetic career with some 
Ossianie verses, which were printed at the joint expense of his school- 
fellows, when he was thirteen years of age; that at fifteen he wrote a 
poem on the “Queen of France,” which was published in the Glasgow 
Courier ; that at eighteen he printed his elegy called “ Love and Mad- 
ness ;”’ and before he had completed his twenty-second year, his “ Plea- 
sures of Hope.” There is a story current on the authority of Galt, an 
authority very dubious, owing to his general inaccuracies, that the boys 
paid some ridiculous trifle in order to have their schoolfellow’s poem in 
rint, and that the “ Pleasures of Hope” was first published by subscription, 
he John Galt, being one of the subscribers. The utter want of truth 
in the latter part of this statement will presently be made manifest. 

At school Campbell was not a little inclined to boyish mischief upon 
his own testimony. Talking on one occasion of schioah days, when he 
was spending an hour at the house of a mutual friend, Dr. Evans, at 
Hampstead, he said that at school both himself and his comrades wrote 
songs, and sometimes lampoons, and used to sing them after their own 
fashion to any tune that would apply. This was considered very objec- 
tionable in those days, when the Scotch were more “rigidly righteous” 
than they find it convenient to be in these innovating times. The boys 
were much tormented by the length of the sermons of a grave divine, 
who not only bored them into weariness upon points of doctrine of which 
they could comprehend nothing, but spun his discourses out to an unbear- 
able longitude. At length the whim came into their heads to turn him 
into ridicule out of revenge. In his sermons there was no end to the 
repetition of the phrase, “the good old way,” in the manner of recom- 
mendation to his hearers “to keep in the good old way,” to remember 
“the good old way.” Whatever was the text, the preacher was certain 
to get in these words over and over again. This was so prominent a fea- 
ture in the good minister's delivery, that no one could misunderstand his 
identity upon repeating the phrase. The poet and his schoolfellows 
therefore wrote a song—most probably the whole was his own—in which 
seizing upon the obnoxious phrase, they made it the burden of their verse, 
and identified the minister with the ridicule. ‘There was a sort of chorus 
appended to each stanza, that terminated with the line— 


There’s nothing like the merry, merry good old way. 


From the boys of the school the chorus soon spread over the city ; that 
in those days was nothing in extent and population to what it is at pre- 
sent. The minister was greeted with exclamations about the “ merry 
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good old way” where he little expected the salutation. “But,” added 
the poet, “it did not suffice to turn him out of the ‘ old way;’ he con- 
tinued to annoy us as much as ever with his long sermons and wearisome 

itions. A great noise was made about our want of duty towards 
the godly man, and we were pronounced incorrigible, profane scoundrels 
altogether, because the authors of the song were not given up. We re- 

id this censure by an increased impatience at long sermons, and by 
other boyish revenge of the same nature.” 

At thirteen Campbell gained a ney in Glasgow university, on 
Leighton’s foundation, in competition with a candidate double his own 
age. Thus successful, he was excited by a spirit of emulation to exert 
himself still more. He annually bore off prizes, while his efforts in the 
Greek tongue were fully as successful as those in the. Latin had been. 
He bore off one prize for a translation of the “ Clouds” of Aristophanes. 
His success here was most probably the reason that induced him to pub- 
lish subsequently the translations from Tyrtaus, Aleman, .and Medea, 
which appeared in his works following the ‘ Pleasures of Hope,” in the 
earlier editions of that poem. ‘Though as youthful efforts, they are of a 
character to merit praise; yet in comparison with what he gave to the 
world in English poetry, they cannot be estimated proportionably high. 
The versions of Polwhele and of Pye are equal to them in merit, and in 
some parts more literal. When the first collected edition of his poems 
was published by Mr. Colburn, which took place during the last illness of 
his wife, it was proposed to place these translations last of all in the two 
volumes, of which that edition was composed, but their author would not 
agree to it, and they were placed at the end of the first. When the 
cheap edition, published by Mr. Moxon in 1839, was put together, 
Campbell brought them back himself still nearer to the “ Pleasures of 
Hope.” It is probable that they dwelt strongly and agreeably on his 
memory, and he felt no inclination to treat them slightingly, for he was 
governed in such cases by his sensibility rather than by his reason, how- 
ever sufficing. ‘The value set by authors upon their literary progeny is 
no criterion of sterling worth. Milton preferred “ Paradise Lost” to 
“ Paradise Regained,” and Campbell may therefore stand excused for 
cherishing impressions which had gathered strength by time, and were of 
an enduring character. This might be judged from his frequent allusions 
to the Greek lyric poets both in writing and conversation. 

The time he passed at the university the poet always mentioned with 
affectionate feeling in later life. There, no doubt, the season of study 
depending more upon his own volition and the moment when the mind 
is in a proper tune, than upon compulsory efforts, when labour is under 
the constraint of another’s will, he made a progress proportionably rapid, 

articularly in the ancient classics. His success seems to have given 
him a predilection for that kind of learning. When he had acquired 
the German, he read all the German writers upon the classics of Greece 
and Rome, and continued to read all that was published new regarding 
them, to the very last of his reading at all. Except metaphysics and 
biblical literature, he at one time neglected almost every other topic. 
The geography of the ancients, for example, he knew more accurately 
than that of the moderns. A continued attachment to that which in 
early life was most gratifying to us, is natural to our self-love as well as 
to our general humanity. 
It is on record though not perhaps singular, that the poet kept so 
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close to favourite studies as to neglect many branches of information, 
in which it would not be expected he was so little versed. He did 
not, therefore, acquire the species and general properties of things, 
which Imlac says, in “ Rasselas,” should be in possession of the poet 
through all their varieties. He was ever more inclined to metaphysical 
research than would be expected in a writer whose fame reposes upon 
works of imagination. At the time he was a student at Glasgow univer- 
_sity, where he remained between four and five years, he attended the 
lectures of Dr. Millar, a professor of extraordinary merit and of liberal 
opinions, who had the art of making the driest studies captivating. That 
a poet could be enraptured with lectures upon Roman law, seems in 
itself convincing that the attractive power of the lecturer was something 
very much out of the common way. Almost equally attached to Jardine, 
the professor of logic, it is not wonderful that, with all his tic bias, 
Campbell should have too often forgotten his muse, lovel oad cttenathis 
as she was to others, for the speculative studies to which education had 
too much bent his mind. His admiration of Millar he has left upon 
record. 

“Whether John Millar’s doctrines,” he said, “were always right, is 
one question; but that they were generally so, and that right doctrines 
could not be expounded by a better teacher, | believe is questioned by 
none who ever listened to him. His writings always seem to me to be 
imperfect casts of his mind, like those casts of sculpture which want the 
diaphanous polish of the original marble. 1 heard him, when I was but 
sixteen, lecture on Roman law. A dry subject enough it would have 
been in common hands; but in his hands Heineccius was made a feast to 
the attention. His eyes, his voice, his figure, were commanding ; as if 
nature had made him for the purpose of giving dignity and fascination 
to oral instruction. Such was the truth, cheerfulness and courage, that 
seemed to give erectness to his shapely bust, he might have stood to 
the statuary for a Roman orator ; but he was too much in earnest with 
his duty, and too manly, to affect the orator, but keeping close to his 
subject, he gave it a seriousness that was never tiresome, and a gaiety 
that never seemed for one moment unillustrative or unnecessary. His 
cheerfulness appeared as indispensable as his gravity, and his humour 
‘was as light as his seriousness was intense. But he was the contrast of 
those weak men, who suffer either their gaiety or gravity to run away 
with them—he was master of both. His students were always in the 
class before him, waiting as for a treat. Jt was rumoured that he was 
coming. ‘There was a grave look of pleasure on every face when he- 
began ; and I thought—it might be imagination—that there was a mur- 
mur of regret when the time was at an end. Once, when he was lec- 
turing in his best style and spirit, an English student, though perfectly 
sober and meaning no offence, was so carried away by interest in the 
subject, that, forgetting himself, he made a remark aloud to the pro- 
fessor. It was as much against etiquette as speaking to a parson in 
church. A look from John Millar was sufficient to bring any man to 
his recollection, and the face of the student who had offered the involun- 
tary compliment, was instantly covered with blushes.” 

Under teachers who thus secured to themselves the love as well as 
respect of the students, it is not wonderful that Campbell should have 
made great progress. ‘ Professor Millar has been dead these twenty-eight 
years,” Campbell said, in 1829, showing me one of his works. ‘“ This 
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is’ Millar's ‘ Historical View of the ish Government ;’ it is fall of 

information, and well worth reading. How he would Sone saa 

hevbeen alive, at the tri of free principles after the war he saw be- 

gan'to put them down.” It was said that bell’s undeviating liberal 
iples were imbibed from the zealous Whig politics of Professor 
ar, most probably at the time of which mention is now made. 

When Campbell quitted the university, he went into Argyleshire, 
where for a short time he resided as a tutor, and while thus employed, 
wrote his verses on visiting a scene in that county. On the same spot 
the branch of the Campbells from which he sprang had once resided. 
It is in the vicinity of Loch Awe, twelve miles north-west from the 
Crinal canal, the locality, in fact, already alluded to, as supposed by some 
to be the poet’s birth=place. Of the dwelling of the Campbells, now— 


All ruined and wild is their roofless abode, 
And lonely the dark raven’s sheltering tree. 


While at the university, Campbell formed several friendships. Among 
them was that of the Reverend Hamilton Paul, of Broughton. Paul 
was a poet, too, though of a different degree from his friend, and he 
said to Campbell when the poet went to ae ve “Thomas, I see 
from the way poetry is coming upon you, that whatever other profes- 
sion you try, it will be the one through which y@® will be most distin- 

ished in the world. I am about to leave verse for another pursuit—. 
yours be the laurel, the kirk mine.” 

It was towards the close of the year 1798, that Campbell reached 
Edinburgh, the world before him and his place of rest as yet unsettled, 
as indeed the object of his journey seems to have been. Attached to 
solitude, and resident in a romantic district, it was in Argyleshire that 
he first thought of composing the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and there he 
sketched the outline of the poem, and, indeed, completed a draught of 
it. There was no originality in the name. Akenside’s “ Pleasures of 
Imagination” had long before been published, and Rogers’ “ Pleasures 
of Memory” had preceded that time by nearly six years. Which of 
these suggested the title it is now of little moment to examine, since, 
that it was not original must be evident. It is probable, indeed almost 
certain, that the rough copy of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” yet existing in 
manuscript, was all that the poet brought to Edinburgh. In later times 
he seemed to fling a veil of mystery over the history of his earliest per- 
formance. Hence, it is likely, arose so many conflicting statements 
about its origin and publication. When the copyright expired in 1828, the 
poet mentioned to a friend the circumstance of his parting with it, and said 
that the booksellers had made two or three hundred a year of the sale of 
the poem, from the commencement, he had very little doubt ; that Messrs. 
Lon had applied to him for leave to sell off a part of an edition 
which they had upon hand. “How do I know that they may not, 
having a selling book, have printed the last edition with a view to the 
expiration of the copyright? Shall you be passing that way,” he said to 
his friend, “to-day or to-morrow? I cannot go under these distressing 
circumstances.” Mrs. Campbell was then lying in a hopeless state. 
On receiving an affirmative reply the poet requested he would call on 
Messrs. Longman, with a positive refusal of the request; the matter of 
the copies upon hand might be settled some other way. 

He determined, at the same time, to collect and publish all his poetical 
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works: The narrator asked him whether it was true that he got® 
bat fifty for the copyright of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” and he 
ied. was the correct sum. Upon which he remarked to him 
that'it was an unlucky adventure in publication; but that no London’ 
bookseller would have given such @ sum to a young stranger for the best: 
tragedy of Shakspeare at a venture. “ replied the poet, “I did: 
not’ go to mine unrecommended;” alluding, it is probable, to the’ 
recommendation of Dr. Anderson, who must have had considerable in- 
fluence with Mundell and Son, from their being his own publishers. 
The supposition was that the sum of fifty pounds had been paid to the 
in the usual manner; but the following statement of facts, ascer» 
tained since his decease, shows that Campbell, as already observed, was 
not, for some unknown reason, at all inclined to be communicative in 
more than was absolutely necessary respecting the copyright of his: 
m. There were some circumstances of novelty attaching to it, which 
could hardly have forgotten, especially as he was free enough in his 
communications of incidents of an earlier date. 

Campbell did not receive fifty pounds in money for the copyright of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope,” but he parted with the copyright of the poem 
altogether for two hundred printed copies, to be received of the pub- 
lishers. This is shown by the following documents belonging to Mundell 
and Son, in the course of the business transacted between them. It must 
be observed that the dedication of the first edition bore a date three 
months antecedent, or April 13, 1799. 





Exempt from a letter, dated July 13, 1799. , 
“ As the ‘ Pleasures of Hope’ are now published, it is proper that it be 

expressed in writing what bargain I made with you about the copyright 

of the work. It was settled that, for two hundred copies of the book in 

quires, Mundell and Son should have the entire copyright of the poem. 
(Addressed) “ 'THomas CAMPBELL.” 


Exempt from letter, dated July 15, 1799. 
“I acknowledge having sold you the copyright of the ‘ Pleasures of 
Hope,’ for two hundred copies in quires. 
' (Signed) “‘ THomMAs CAMPBELL.” 
Now, two hundred copies in quires would be above fifty pounds, and 
supposing the sum of fifty shillings for boarding, and selling at six a 
he must have received fifty-seven pounds ten shillings for the copyright. 
He also received from his booksellers, of their own free will, twenty-five 
pounds for every edition of a thousand copies, or, if two thousand were 
panied fifty pounds, which sums were sometimes remitted to him in 
ndon, through Longman and Co. On this score his receipts were 
one hundred and fifty pounds more. Some misunderstanding taking 
between the poet and Mundell and Son, these free payments were 
iscontinued. Besides these payments, Campbell received permission to print 
by subscription a quarto edition, the seventh, for his own benefit. This edi- 
tion yielded him at least six hundred pounds more, or, in all, eight hundred 
and seven pounds. Campbell did not receive less than nine hundred pounds 
for the copyright of the “Pleasures of Hope” alone. 
Nearly \ialf a century ago, such a profit upon a poem of eleven hun- 
dred lines, was equal to that of Byron, in a more vaunted literary era, 
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a whose writings had a prodigious run, even, as it is well known, to 
cteanoats of profit,that the most popular author could expect to receive 
who does not retain his ight. The “ Pleasures of Hope” brought its 
author fifteen shillings ants Siidtion a line ; and Byron, in receiving two 
thousand five hundred pounds for “ Manfred,” the “ Prisoner of Chillon,” 
and the third canto of “Childe Harold,” got no more. It is true that 
the booksellers, their heirs, executors, and assigns, may quintuple such 
sums, but the author can have no ground to complain. The — 
made by the author of the “ Pleasures of Hope,” proved that he had no 
reason to censure the time in which he published, which appreciated his poem 
more correctly nearly half a century ago, and with half the present read- 
ing population of the -British Isles, than it would have done had he 
written later; seeing that Byron, with his astonishing popularity, and 
driving the bargain of a well-known author, got no more than Campbell 
received, in the way of overplus, through a concession of his publishers. 

Mundell and Co., therefore, behaved with extraordinary generosity, and 
they were rewarded by the public of those times proportionably. It must 
be confessed, that when the poet years aueul at a public dinner, as- 
tounded the company by proposing the health of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Emperor of the French, in an assembly where that. wonderful man was in 
those days looked upon as little other than his Satanic majesty, and being 
asked how he could give such a toast, replied, ‘‘ He shot a bookseller,” 
the experience of the past ought to have whispered him, that he showed 
a lapse of taste. This statement, now for the first time given, rests 
upon competent authority. 

The first edition of “The Pleasures of Hope,” was dedicated to Dr. 
Anderson, to whose friendly aid the author was deeply indebted. Dr. 
Anderson possessed a highly cultivated literary taste, and to him it is 
probable that the original draught now in existence was submitted. It 
is not possible to say what numerous changes and alterations the poem 
underwent before it reached its last point of refinement. The original 
copy, it appears, consisted of no more than four hundred lines. In the 
manuscript, at the end, was appended “ The Irish Harper’s Lament for his 
Dog,” at present printed in Campbell’s poems as “ The Harper.” This 
manuscript belongs now to a gentleman who obtained it from Dr. Mur- 
ray, in his day professor of Oriental languages in the University of Edin- 
burgh ; it stands in Campbell’s handwriting. 

It is probable that Dr. Anderson made so many suggestions in the 
way of alteration and emendation, that the poet set about the recomposi- 
tion of the whole poem. Campbell being once asked if such a manuscript 
copy were not in existence, is stated to have replied in the negative. This 
was not unlikely. When I put the question to Campbell separately about 
several of his poems that I had obtained in manuscript, in order to add 
them to his first collected edition, there was one which he could not tell 
whether he had written or not. His carelessness about papers, too, that 
were not in immediate use, those who knew his habits can easily ima- 
gine. The last copy of ‘“ The Pleasures of Hope,” completed, any rough 
copy that preceded, fragments of his composition, or unperfected verses, 
would have been left to their fate about his study-floor, or flung into the 
—. The poet’s sincere belief in the non-existence of such a copy is, 

erefore, not at all to be doubted; perhaps the faintest shade of it re- 
mained no longer in his memory. 
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How very different the first poem , may be judged by comparing 
the opening lines of ‘“‘ The Pleasures o Hope,” as they now exist—be- 
. ® g 


At summer eve when heaven's etnereal bow, 


with the following opening in the original draught. Those who are enrap- 
tured with the unfinished emasculated verse of the present hour, and treat 
the labour of such as polish and condense their poetical compositions 
with affected scorn, will prefer the original opening of the “ Pleasures of 
Hope” to that which was finally attached to it. Yet even these are no 


every-day lines. 


Seven lingering moons have cross’d the starry line 
Since Beauty’s form, or Nature’s face divine, 

Had power the sombre of my soul to turn— 

Had power to wake my strings and bid them burn. 


The charm dissolves! What Genius bade me go 
To search the unfathom’d mine of human woe— 
The wrongs of man to man, of clime to clime— 
Since Nature yoked the fiery steeds of Time— 
The tales of death—since cold on Eden’s plain 
The beauteous mother clasp’d her Abel slain— 
Ambitious guilt—since Carthage wept her doom— 
The patriot’s fate—since Brutus fell with Rome ? 


The charm dissolves! My kindling fancy dreams 

Of brighter forms inspired by gentler themes ; 

Joy and her rosy flowers attract my view, 

And Mirth can please, or Music charm anew ; 

And Hope, the harbinger of golden hours, 

The light of life, the fire of Fancy’s powers 

Returns :—Again I lift my trembling gaze, 

And bless the smiling guest of other days. 


So when the Northern in the lonely gloom, 
Where Hecla’s fires the Polar night illume, 
Hails the glad summer to his Lulean shores, 
And, bow’d to earth, his circling suns adores. 


So when Cimmerian darkness wakes the dead, 
And hideous Nightmare haunts the curtain’d bed, 
And scowls her wild eye on the maddening brain, 
With speechless horrors thrill the slumbering swain, 
When shapeless fiends inhale his tortur’d breath, 
Immure him living in the vaults of death; 

Or lead him lonely through the charnell’d aisles, 
The roaring floods, the dark and swampy vales, 
When rock’d by winds he wanders on the deep, 
Climbs the tall spire, or scales the beetling steep, 
His life blood freezing to the central urn, 

No voice can call for aid, no limb can turn, 

Till eastern shoot the harbinger of day, 

And night and all her spectres fade away. 


If then some wand’ring huntsman of the morn 
Wind from the hill his murmuring bugle horn, 
The shrill sweet music wakes the slumberer’s ear, 
And melts his blood, and bursts the bands of fear ; 
The vision fades—the shepherd lifts his eye— 
And views the lark that carols to the sky. 
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By a close comparison it will be discovered what lines are altered from 
the original draught, and what are altogether omitted ; nor is it an un- 
ing task thus to follow the refinement of the cruder expression of 
the thoughts uP to their highest polish. An idea of the extreme care 
and laborious finish given by young Campbell to his compositions can 
only be formed in this mode. The accident of the poet falling thus early 
into the hands of such an accomplished critic and man of kindly nature 
as Dr. Anderson, was one of those lucky circumstances that befall the 
favoured of fortune in early life, and contributed greatly to the poet’s 
success. He ever spoke of Dr. Anderson as one to whose judgment he 
should bow on any literary question, notwithstanding the experience he 
had himself subsequently attained. 

It would be interesting and curious to know all that took place be- 
tween the poet and his lettered friend, who had then the chief weight of 
literary authority in Edinburgh. How the labour of the author was 
taxed by the fastidiousness of the critic; how the poet’s efforts, stimu- 
lated to exertion, produced the consecutive portions of the poem to his 
delighted friend ; what was said, and still more what was felt ; how the 
poet was at one time elevated at the prospect of success, at another de- 
pressed, his imaginary lack of merit in his own view discouraging him, 
while it was the criterion of the greatest ; how his heart secretly exulted 
at the prospect of success, for he ever ‘strove to conceal his emotions— 
but all this and more is now as a buried and lost treasure. That he must 
have enjoyed his first residence in Edinburgh, is hardly doubtful. Few 
anecdotes of him made public relate to that time. It appears, that while 
there he was much given to solitude. He was often seen wandering alone 
over the bridge or in the vicinity of the city, perhaps mentally working 
up the verses of his poem, and nurturing flattering visions of the future. 
At times he hummed a tune as he went saunteringly along unobservant 
of all around him, as was his way in later years. 

When Dr. Anderson died, Campbell, after having enumerated the 
particulars of his life, and his various literary labours, terminated some 
remarks upon his friend as follows:— 

‘* Dr. Anderson’s habits were so regular, and his disposition so cheer- 
ful and animated, that his old age stole upon him almost imperceptibly. 
For the last winter he had been more than usually confined to the house 
by a succession of bad colds ; but the disease which proved fatal and ter- 
minated very speedily, was a dropsy in the chest. Yet to the last he 
retained the possession of his mind, together with his habitually quiet and 
social temper. On the close approach of death he displayed affecting 
and exemplary resignation, and spoke of his dissolution with tender re- 
membrances of lost and surviving friends, as well as with pious hopes of 
futurity. His remains were taken to his native place, Carnwath, and de- 
posited, as had always been his wish, beside his father and his mother. 
As a literary critic, Dr. Anderson was distinguished by a warm and honest 
sensibility to the beauties of poetry, and by extreme candour. His cha- 
racter was marked by the most urbane manners, the most honourable 
probity in his dealings, and by unshaken constancy in friendship. He 
was an encouraging friend to young writers, and to him the author of 
“The Pleasures of Hope,” who was long and mutually attached to him, 
dedicated his first production.” 

This is at least declaratory of the poet’s recollection of past obligations 
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of which he was never unmindful to show his acknowledgment, when 
they occurred to him, for it is necessary to premise this. From his habit 
of abstraction, he often stood in need of a flapper. No one was more 
ready to do what was kind, agreeable, or useful to others, than he was, 
but his omissions at times gave ground to those who did not know his 
way, for the supposition that his neglects were wilful. This was not the 
fact ; no man existing had a better heart, or was more ready to perform 
a friendly action. He spoke, too, in the kindest manner of Dugald 
Stewart, who was one of his first Edinburgh acquaintance. In referring to 
Stewart's works, and his account of the “ Life and Writings of Dr. 
Reid,” who had christened the poet, he said that the profound character 
of Stewart’s writings on the ‘“ Philosophy of the Human Mind,” he felt 
almost too much for him, that it was a continued object of his admira- 
tion; that his theory of mind was wonderful ; that he was one of the 

atest men Scotland ever produced in his estimation. ‘ He was one 
of my best and earliest friends, too,” said Campbell, “ whom it is not 

ssible for me to forget. He gave me rules for thinking, and much ex- 
cellent advice.” 

It is not to be supposed that Dugald Stewart was of much assistance 
to Campbell in the composition of poetry. Dr. Anderson, whose acquire- 
ments were more directed to judge works of an imaginative character, 
not merely to criticise, but to suggest and prompt improvements was his 
main aid. Dr. Anderson lived in John-street, Edinburgh, and thither 
Campbell used to carry his alterations and additions, in manuscript, to 
receive the judgments which were often to renew corrections and altera- 
tions. ‘To the united attention of both author and critic was the poem 
ultimately indebted for its perfection. It was read and re-read, and the 
result was proportional to the pains which had been taken. The sale of 
this lasting monument of taste and poetical excellence affords a very high 
idea of the literary public of that day. 

“The Pleasures of Hope’’ appeared in the author’s twenty-second 
year, in the month of May, 1799. The poet had sojourned in Edinburgh 
at that time about seven or eight months, and he had acquired during his 
residence the friendship of every distinguished individual in the Uni- 
versity. 

Referring to ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope,” one day, the poet asked a 
friend which he preferred, that or the “‘ Gertrude.” Upon the reply that 
the last was the preferable poem, although there were passages in ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope” that were superior to any in his “ Gertrude,” he 
said, “I am glad you agree with me. I prefer ‘ Gertrude’ myself.” 

It was thought that in composing the ‘“ Pleasures of Hope” he com- 
pleted the sections separately, but not in the order in which they now 
appear. This was the most facile mode, as there is no continuous story, 
the poem being didactical. He said that it was composed much in that 
way. Each attribute or invocation being sometimes continuous in sense, 
and sometimes not withthe paragraph which follows, he could thus com- 
pose, then select and arrange, as his taste or fancy might dictate. _When 
a new idea came into his mind he could follow it out to completion, and 
afterwards perfect others that he had begun before and not completed, 
leaving the work of arrangement to the last. It has been said that the 
- ine lines were intended for the conclusion, and this is very proba- 
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Almost faultless as well as being exquisitely beautiful, the “ Pleasures 
of Hope” has some trivial errors, which on that account appear the more 
remarkable, and these errors, too, though small, are of a very obvious 
character. With all the graces of execution and ‘elaborateness of work- 
manship that they should have escaped both himself and Dr. Anderson, 
the last so recognised for his critical acumen, is wonderful. The remark 
was once ventured to him that the introduction of tigers to the shores of 


Lake Erie— 


On Erie’s banks where tigers steal away. 


was an error that might easily be corrected in future editions. He 
admitted it was an error, but he would not alter it because it had gone 
through so many editions. It really was, perhaps, that his pride would 
not permit him the admission of the error, and that it would be thought 
he used it being of opinion it was a legitimate poetical licence. When he 
wrote it he had read little, perhaps, of natural history. Indeed, to the 
last of his life this was a subject of which he knew next to nothing—out 
of his line of study altogether. Nine or ten years afterwards he com- 
mitted similar errors. In the same paragraph, unless the word “ curfew” 
be disconnected from its character and wood metonymically, which, per- 
haps, was the poet’ s design, he is almost equally unfortunate, as the 
epithet recals a crime against freedom which the poet could never connect 
in his mind with the desired advance of Canadian civilisation. In the 
lines referring to Commodore Byron we find hyznas in South America, 
equally out of place. But these are only specks on a beautiful disc. 
What does it matter that in one place for the sake of a rhyme he uses 
the singular for the plural, or borrows a line with the exception of one 
word verbatim. unperceived by himself or his critical guide. The poem 
is so full of the choicest flowers of poetry —it is such a garland of rich 
odours, and of “colours dipt in heaven,” exquisitely arranged, that it 
becomes us to enjoy the sweets rather than set about discovering here 
and there a faded leaf that may only set off the gorgeousness of the 
mass, In a production which it seems difficult to expect will be surpassed, 
and of the superiority of which there was little doubt of the author’s 
consciousness, 

There was a high tone of thinking about Campbell. He never spoke 
of his own poetry but on very rare and unavoidable occasions. His 
feeling was of the right kind; he experienced that sort of pride which is 
utterly wanting in the tribe of writers of the hour who act so differently. 
He had been visiting a vain author one day who displayed upon his 
drawing-room table a number of elegantly bound books, two or three 
volumes among which were his own productions. On coming away 

walking tow ards home, he said to me:—* Did you observe the works of 
—— Just now, displayed upon his own table with so much ostentation ? 
it is beneath a writer of merit; if they had been worth sixpence they 
would not have been perked up under our noses in that way. 

During the last year or two of his life a qualified exception may be made 
to this, but no one in his better days possessed so much of that just pro- 
priety of feeling which can have no existence except in an organisation 
of great sensibility, conscious of innate power, fearful of the degradation 
of its renown through its own actions, ambitious of fame and exceedingly 
solicitous about the ‘preservation of the place it had attained by the pro- 
ductions of its genius. 


‘ 
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Telling Campbell on a particular occasion that he had been abused by 
a party, from whom an attack though of no great importance was some- 
what annoying, he replied, ‘‘I don’t care what they say of me.” He ap- 
peared to lay a stress upon the last word, indicating “if they do attack 
me personally they cannot injure the reputation of my poetry—that is 
secured.” The apparently unintentional emphasis on a word will sometimes 
explain what is passing in the mind, as the key unlocks the latent mean- 
ing of the cypher. 

The various and magnificent range of English poetry presents no 
example of early excellence to equal the ‘Pleasures of Hope.” The 
“ Vathek” of Beckford, written at the same age, is perhaps, the most 
striking specimen of early prose writing we possess, coupled too with the 
fact of its having been written in a foreign language. Both productions 
are remarkable for bearing marks of the highest possible mental culture. 
The laborious polish in the verses of the “ Pleasures of Hope” are among 
the best proofs to what an extent the English is capable of being refined, 
and how far the capabilities of the language will go in that species of 

tical composition which can alone be expected to attain in the eyes of 
true taste a classical and healthful longevity—but to make further com- 
ment upon the merit of that which has received the plaudit of the world 
for half a century would be superfluous and out of place, stamped as it 
is with the impress of permanent endurance. 








THE NIGHT IS COME, BELOVED! 
BY F, A. B. 


Go forth, beloved, into the dim night, 
Take thou thy way; oh! cheerless is the dark, 
And fiercely doth the savage north wind bite, 
And threat’ningly its “ voice doth bark. 
Oh! that I were a star to shine upon thee, 
A gentle moonlight break in the black sky, 
A bright hearth blazing through some casement on thee, 
Which thou should’st bless as thou goest lonely by! 


] listen as the gathering storm doth blow, 

First faint and far, then deep, and loud, and near, 
And think where furthering still thy footsteps go, 

And stretch my arms, and wish that thou wert here. 
The curtain’d couch, with folded draperies, 

And pillows soft, invites my drooping brow ; 
Sweet dreams lay their light fingers on my eyes. 

The night is come, beloved, where art thou ? 


Thou art not here, how in that lonely bed 

Thy thought will haunt me through my wishful sleeping ; 
Shall I not hear thy voice, and then thy tread, 

And see thee steal from me, and wake with weeping. 
Good night, good night; oh! that my love might be 

An everlasting blessing wrapping thee. 
Oh! that I were but God, that I might see 

Thine eyes, oh! my beloved, eternally. 


July.—voL. LXXVU. No. CCCVIL. 2A 
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- IBRAHIM PASHBA IN SYRIA. 


By W. Francis AinswortH, Esq. 





I. 


THE CONQUEST OF SYRIA. 


Mouammap Ali, born in 1769 at Cavala, took with him to Fgypt 
from his native country one wife, Amina Khanum, who bore him four 
children, of whom two, viz., Tussun and Ismael Pashas are dead, and 
two living, viz., Ibrahim Pasha, aged fifty-five years, and Nazly Khanum, 
widow of the Deftardar Mohammad Bey. Some persons assert that 
Ibrahim is only the son of Amina by a former marriage, but no state- 
ment of the pasha’s, who has ever manifested towards Ibrahim the anxious 
affection of a father, has ever given countenance to this opinion, which 
is disbelieved by the majority, although there is no doubt that it has 
obtained so generally as to be a serious obstacle to his authority.* 

Ibrahim’s education was better attended to than his father’s, and hence 
he is a more civilised man. His powers of discrimination are the same, 
he is equal to him in talent, firmness, and perseverance, and if he has 
less tact and cunning he possesses more generosity and principle, without 
any of the sordid avarice and selfish implacability which mark the conduct 
of Mohammad Ali. His personal courage is so great as to frequently 
merge into rashness, and this feature in his character has been a frequent 
source of anxiety to his father, from the fear of his son’s being drawn b 
it into military failures or into some fatal scrape. As a youth, Ibrahim 
was thoughtless, proud, and cruel. Many anecdotes have been related 
illustrative of these faults in his character. The most remarkable were 
his tilting with his jarid, in the square of the Usbakiya, against a number 
of defenceless English prisoners. This was when eighteen years of age. 
Others were his practising with his rifle from his window at the leather- 
skins of the water-carriers as they passed along from the Nile, and the 
making the prisoners of Missolonghi salt their comrades’ ears ; but all 
these are mere reports, and have but a very slender foundation to repose 
upon. 

Certain it is that when he returned from his successes in Peninsular 
Arabia, followed by a band of ignorant ruffians as wild and hot-headed 
as himself, he was flushed with his victories and ambitious of further 
military distinction ; but the campaign in Greece, which was terminated 
by the battle of Navarino, taught the impetuous young soldier that 
~ Mowe and Wahabis were very different persons, and that their system 
of military tactics was also different ; in fact, that he knew little or 





* Upon this subject Dr. Yates, an excellent observer, says, “ The likeness to 
the pasha is too well marked to be mistaken.” (‘ Modern History and Condition 
of Egypt,” vol. ii. p. 108.) Fontanier tells an incredible story of Drovetti, the 
French consul, having been insulted by Ibrahim, and that to revenge the affront 
he affirmed over and over again, with such untiring perseverance, that Ibrahim 
was merely an adopted son of Mohammad Ali, that the assertion gained ground 
} Europe, and what is of more importance to that prince, was credited by many 
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nothing of the art of warfare, and had much to learn. He was humbled, 
and from that time forward he courted the acquaintance of those who 
had taught him so salutary a lesson, and he carried to a greater extent 
than ever his father had done the introduction of European officers and 
European discipline into the Egypto-Syrian armies. 

Mohammad Ali had made the assistance lent by him to the sultan in 
the Greek war, and the subjugation of Nubia and Peninsular Arabia, 
especially of the holy cities (previously held by the Wahabis) a pretext 
for strong claims upon the Porte. The pashas of Acre and Damascus 
were at war with one another, and he of Acre was at variance with the 
sultan himself, without the Osmanlis having it in their power to control 
either. Mohammad felt himself, to use his own words, ‘‘richer, stronger, 
more powerful than the sultan.” He demanded the pashalics of Acre 
and Damascus. He was refused, and Candia was offered instead. This 
so angered him that he left the Porte to fight its own battles with Russia, 
while he prepared for the invasion of Syria. Abdallah Pasha of Acre, 
had refused to send back certain Arab families that had taken refuge in 
his territories, and the insurrection of the Christians and Druses, through- 
out the whole of the mountain districts of Palestine and Syria, called 
the Egyptians to a country, which from the days of Ptolemy Philometer 
to those of Mohammad Ali, has been always looked upon (chiefly from 
the absence of wood in the long valley of the Nile) as a necessary ap- 
pendage to the establishment of any strong or permanent power in 
Egypt. 

Ibrahim Pasha appeared before the walls of Acre on the 27th of No- 
vember, 1831, at the head of 24,000 men and forty-eight guns, sup- 
ported by a fleet at sea, which was rendered the more efficient bY the pre- 
sence of a British frigate, under Captain Prissick, while Abdallah Pasha 
had to oppose these forces, not quite 2000 men. Yet with this small body 
of troops, he defended the place so resolutely that the greater part of 
the Egyptian fleet was obliged to return to Alexandria after throwing 
some 23,000 hollow shot and shells into the devoted city, and Ibrahim 
Pasha, disgusted at the duratiou of the siege, left 11,000 men before the 
walls, while with the remainder of the army, reinforced by 12,000 moun- 
taineers and 4000 Bedwins, he scoured the mountains and extended his 
conquests along the coast by Tyre, Sayda, and Beirut, as far as to 
Tripoli. 

The sultan, terrified. by the rapidity of these movements, despatched 
Osman Pasha to raise up the whole Mussulman population against this 
usurper, as Ibrahim Pasha was designated in the angry manifestoes of 
the Osmanlis, “of the legitimate authority of the shadow of God on 
earth;” but one of the pasha’s characteristics has always been a sad want 
of proper respect for such sublime shadows, nor if the report of those 
intimate with him is to be believed, is he much more particular in regard 
to realities ; the pilgrimage to Mecca or that to Jerusalem having always 
stood in the same predicament with him, as things to be encouraged for 
financial reasons only. Ibrahim accordingly hastened to the support of 
Idris Bey, who was opposed to the Turks at Tripoli with an inadequate 
force, and had been worsted in an affair of little consequence. The 
approach of Ibrahim was sufficient, the Osmanlis fled precipitately, aban- 
doning artillery and baggage, and the pasha pursued them across the 
mountains, where he took possession of the town of Homs. Reinforced 
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under the pashas of Kaiseriyah and Dyarbekir, Osman Pasha 
pc darn. ye ive battle to the Fey iaus in the valley of the Orontes, 
Ibrahim, nothing loth, led his small bri ev Ceanenaes Suite acteeo tagi- 
ments of infantry, two of cavalry, and a few Bedwins to the onslaught, 
and he charged the Turks so vigorously as to put them to almost imme- 
diate flight. This was the 14th of April, 1832. 

There were no longer any hopes of relief for Abdallah Pasha after 
this definite engagement. Ibrahim hastened to rejoin his camp, and the 
very day of his arrival began his preparations for a general assault. The 
astrologers declared that the 27th of May was the day appointed by 
destiny for the fall of Acre. It is possible that an intimation from the 
commander-in-chief had more influence in this prophecy than the side- 
real aspects. Three breaches had been opened, one at the tower called 
Kerim Burju, the other in front of the sepulchral chapel of Nabi Saleh, 
and the third at Zaviyah, near the Treasury. A brisk cannonade was 
kept up the whole of the 26th, and at four o clock the following morning 
an escalade was attempted at the tower, but without success. The troops 
were more successful at the breach of Zaviyah, they carried the outer 
wall and gained the Treasury-gate, when / bdallah Pasha made a sortie, 
sword in hand, and drove the assailants back till they were exposed to 
the fire of the batteries, which caused them to retire with some confu- 
sion. The vigilant eye of Ibrahim soon detected the disaster, and he has- 
tened forward in person, and sword in hand, to rally his discomfited troops, 
and re-animated by his presence they returned to the charge and re- 
gained the parapet. Abdallah Pasha and his little band of brave fol- 
lowers had established themselves in a tower between the breach and the 
Treasury, and issuing from thence thev once more drove the assailants 
from the ramparts. Ibrahim was obliged to bring up the reserve to their 
assistance, and the besieged were at length obliged to give way to num- 
bers, the Egyptians having also made good their footing at the breach 
opposite to Nabi Saleh, and at four o’clock in the afternoon the city sur- 
rendered and the firing ceased. Acre presented a fearful spectacle to the 
conquerors. Famine and disease had long since combined to ravage the 
city. Abdallah’s troops were reduced to two hundred in number. The 
town was one mass of ruins, and the ramparts were covered with the 
dead, sometimes half buried in the sands, the pestilential odour rendered 
the air insupportable, and the ground was covered with vermin that put 
rest or repose out of the question. The Egyptians had lost since the 
commencement of the siege, now of three months’ duration, 512 killed 
and 1429 wounded. The Arabs have immortalised the fall of Acre by 
the following chronogram :— 

“When the lord of Acre became a rebel, God struck him with his 
arrow. By refusing a voluntary submission, his fall has given celebrity 
in the annals to the epoch of his forced surrender (the year 1247.”)* 

In the evening Selim Bey went to fetch Abdallah Pasha from the city, 
and he was conducted at midnight to Ibrahim’s tent, where he was hos- 
pitably received, and on the 6th of June he and his harem were embarked 
for Alexandria, where Mohammad Ali received him with all the honour 
due to his rank, his bravery, and his misfortunes. 


— — 





* Abdallah Pasha was a rebel against the sultan when attacked by Ibrahim. 
The letters of the last line in the above verses or “the epoch of his forced sur- 
render,” indicate in Arabic numerals the year of the Higira 1247. 
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The key to Syria was now in Ibrahim Pasha’s possession, and he was 
of too ambitious and too impetuous a disposition not to follow up his ad- 
vantage. Acre was left in charge of an officer with the pompous 
title of Vakil-urdi-al-Mansur, or “ Lieutenant of the Victorious Camp,” 
while the pasha pushed on with an army of 28,000 men, among whom 
were 10,000 mountaineers, and 8000 Beduins, towards Damascus. He 
arrived by the 12th of June at Kanater, not far from the Holy City, and 
the 13th, at three o'clock in the morning, Ali Pasha, of Damascus, was 
observed advancing at the head of a body of horsemen to attack the left 
flank of the Egyptian camp, while the right was to be engaged at the 
same time by a body of Damascene infantry. Ibrahim resolved to antici- 

te these movements, and he advanced to the encounter of the left wing 

imself, while he at the same time despatched a body of cavalry and the 
Bedwins to engage the infantry. These manoeuvres were followed by 
complete success, and the Damascenes were put to flight. 

The next day the Egyptians approached the city in two divisions, one 
under the Emir Beshir, the other in an opposite direction under Ibrahim’s 
own control. The same evening the pasha’s nephew took possession of 
the citadel; and the next day, the commander-in-chief made his triumphal 
entry. Ali Pasha having previously evacuated the city and fled in the 
direction of Aleppo, with about 1500 horsemen. In this emergency, the 
Turks strained every nerve to collect an army in northern Syria, that 
should be able to resist the progress of the daring Ibrahim. [ussain 
Pasha, the renowned destroyer of the Janissaries, was despatched from 
Constantinople with four regiments of Nizam, or regular troops, to act 
as generalissimo of the Osmanli forces, and he was joined by the defeated 
army under Osman Pasha, and by Mohammad Bairakdar, “ standard 
bearer,” Pasha of Aleppo. 

Ibrahim Pasha marched at once to give battle to the Turks, but no 
sooner had he reached the valley of the Orontes, than the Osmanli 
Pashas fled without striking a blow, and he advanced at the head of a 
detachment of cavalry to take unopposed possession of the city of Aleppo. 

In this extremity, the Osmanlis entrenched themselves in the formi- 
dable pass in the Amanus, through which the road is carried that leads 
from the plain of Antioch, in Syria, to the sea-side in Cilicia; and the 
neighbourhood of which has been the chosen scene of sanguinary combats 
from the days of Xenophon and Alexander to the times of the crusades, 
and those of Ibrahim Pasha. But it was of no avail. The Egypto- 
Syrian army penetrated into the rocky defile in the middle of the day of 
the 5th of August; the guns of the Egyptians soon destroyed the en- 
trenchments of the Turks, and, after two hours’ useless resistance, they 
were glad to seek safety by flight, leaving the pass encumbered with their 
dead and wounded. ‘Ihe Bedwin and Egyptian cavalry were sent in 
pursuit; eighty-three guns and part of the baggage of the enemy fell 
into their eile near Alexandretta, and forty guns and 3000 men were 
further captured at Bayas. Abbas Pasha of Adana would not receive 
the fugitives who were then forced to continue their flight through Taurus, 
by the renowned Cilician gates, the wondrous natural capabilities of which 
tempted them to make another stand in front of Olu Kushlu, which cost 
them 400 men and 500 horses, and Ibrahim Pasha entered unopposed 
into Harakli on the 26th of October, and on the 15th of November ar- 


rived at Koniah, the capital of Karamania. 
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The grand vizier himself was now forced to quit his silken couch, and 
place himself at the head of an army destined to chastise the bold rebel 
and assure the safety of Constantinople, which was seriously threatened 
by an invasion of such unexampled rapidity and success. Six regiments 
of cavalry and seven of infantry, making upwards of 30,000 men, with 
nearly a hundred guns were brought to re-inforce the discomfited and 
teemnblin pashas of Syria, and after some trifling diplomatic intercourse, 
Ibrahim Pasha, having been obliged to gain time in order to bring up all 
the disposable forces that remained in his rear, by the 21st of December ; 
he was enabled to deliver a great and decisive battle, which, fought in a 
peculiarly dense fog, was concluded by the capture of 10,000 prisoners, 
among whom was the grand vizier himself, and ninety-two guns. 

The prestige of the Ottoman empire was now gone. All the pashalics 
of Anterior Asia gave in their submission to the fortunate soldier, and 
nothing could have prevented his preparing Smyrna for the reception of 
Mohammad Ali’s fleet, or marehing to the gates of Constantinople, but the 
interference of the European powers. By the active representations of 
the ambassadors, the Egyptians were kept in check, till by threats and 
positive insistances, they were ultimately obliged to retire to the other 
side of Taurus. 


Il. 
IBRAHIM, PASHA OF ALL SYRIA. 


Tuus driven back into Syria, by the armed interference of Europe, 
Ibrahim Pasha established his head-quarters at Antioch. There was 
evidently in this selection, a latent idea of reviving the pomp and power 
of the kingdom of the Seleucid. Elated by his successes, Ibrahim 
looked upon himself as a hero. He thought, that if he was not Napo- 
leon’s equal, he was little less, and his naturally frank character made 
him intimate as much. The massive western walls of the ancient city of 
Antioch were tumbled down to erect a palace close by the shady banks of 
the Orontes, and spacious and commodious barracks arose not far from 
his own residence. All the cities of Syria were garrisoned, and the Pasha 
entered with characteristic energy upon the laborious task of ameliorating 
the condition of the country, bringing its resources into play, and conso- 
lidating his rule. Mohammad Ali became suspicious of the extent of 
power so suddenly attained by his son, and he appointed Sheriff Bey, 
governor of all Syria. The Sheriff was left to reside at Damascus, where 
Ibrahim, out of respect for his father, invested him with the trappings, 
but took good care that he should have none of the substance of 
power. 

The Euphrates expedition arrived off the coast of Syria in the month 
of May, 1835, that is to say, little more than three years after the es- 
tablishment of the pasha’s rule. By that time the pasha had disarmed 
the pene of the natives ot § civilians, and had rendered all Syria 
nearly as safe to travel in, and as free from acts of violence or rapacity, 
as one of the olden civilised states of Europe. The mountaineers who 
had befriended him, were excepted from this disarmament, as were also 
the pastoral Turkomans, whose ancient liberties and privileges he knew 
how to respect, while, with regard to the Bedwins, the thing was impos- 
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sible. Many tribes, indeed, of the latter, were never subjugated, but to 
the last carried on their life of predatory vassalage, and took refuge when 
aorta “y pew. tomes dominions of the sultan. 
manli abuses and tyrannical practices were overthrown. 

The m of avanias or forced loans was done away with; the feudal 
system which prevailed among the adherents of certain families was abo- 
lished ; the system of administration was so modified as to secure prac- 
tical justice to all classes and religions alike, and a tribunal called the 
Divan Mushwara, was founded, at which the mufti, or other learned men 
presided, and the members of which were composed of the most influen- 
tial inhabitants, whether Mohammadan, Christian, or Jew; bribery and 
corruption were put an end to, and the rapacity of the authorities was 
effectively curbed. Were it for these acts of judicious and enlightened 
administration alone, Ibrahim Pasha’s name ought to be for ever rescued 
from the obloquy with which some still continue to regard him for his 
severities to delinquents, and his never-to-be-forgiven rebellious conquests. 
But Ibrahim did more. He was always in the habit of saying, that the 
system of monopoly, advocated, and what is more, practised by his father, 
was like cutting down a goodly tree which promises a rich harvest in 
due season, for the sake of obtaining an inconsiderable quantity of the 
ripe fruit for present uses, and he not only did away with the mere alta- 
sam, or government monopolies, but he reduced the commercial tariff in 
all cases one half, in many more, than which it was before, or than what 
it is now under the restored government.* Barracks and hospitals were 
erected in every town. Quarantine establishments were founded along 
the coast. The skilful agricultural tribes of the plain of Dana were in- 
duced to extend their field of utility to the rich but neglected lands of 
the valley of the Orontes (the pasha cultivated his own private garden 
close by Jisr Hadid, the renowned “iron bridge” of the Crusades). The 
Turkomans of the plains of Umk were induced to abandon their annual 
migrations across Taurus to the plains of ma 4 and to adopt 
sedentary, and in many cases, even agricultural habits. The mines of 
Taurus were mandi The gall-nuts of the Amanus were brought to 
compete with those of Kurdistan, and the forest trees of the same moun- 
tain chain were felled to be transported to the coast by bullocks, and 
shipped for Alexandria. While ever and anon, excursions were made to 
subdue rebellious tribes in Cilician Taurus, or to hunt down the predatory 
hordes of Bedwins who infested the outskirts of the desert. 

But the work accomplished by Ibrahim Pasha that surpassed all others 
in magnitude, were the defences of the Kulek Boghaz, or Cilician gates. 
These defences were composed of no less than eight detached batteries or 
forts, each with its bomb-proof magazine, and surrounded by a fosse hewn 
out of solid rock. These forts occupied the summit level of the pass 
og it was about a mile in width, and at an elevation of about 3812 
eet. 
But at the same time, in the accomplishment of these works, the forced 
labour system, as regarded both man and beast, was pushed to its direst 
extent, and the terrible conscription laws deprived whole families of all 
means of subsistence, and left the land without hands to cultivate it. 





* For a valuable comparison of the old and new tariffs, the reader can consult 
Mr. Charles Fiott Barker’s excellent Memoir on Syria, published by the Syro- 


Egyptian Society. 
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im Pasha never denied the magnitude of this latter evil, but he as 
ntly said, that it was an evil forced him by the from 
and that it was the hostile attitude of E and not the fear 
Osmanilis, nor the demands of the subj istricts, that caused 
loss to the financial and general resources of the country. 

The reception given by the pasha to the Euphrates expedition was 
cool in the extreme. This arose from various causes. In the first place, 
Mohammad Ali was areas to the opening of any communication with 
India that would interfere with the Alexandria and Suez line ;* in the 
second place, although from Seleucia to the [e aoems the line of trans- 
port lay through the pasha’s territories, still the great river itself had 
continued, with some trifling exceptions, to be in the sultan’s dominions ; 
and lastly, Colonel Chesney, as a soldier and a man of honour, was bound 
by the terms of the treaty of Kutayah, to look upon Ibrahim simply as 
one of the sultan’s pashas and satraps,f and to insist upon the due per- 
formance of the provisos of the sultan’s firman, rather than upon the in- 
terest of the actual ruler—a line of conduct which was more respectful 
to the Sublime Porte, than useful to the expedition. 

Nevertheless, the interviews of the officers with his highness, chiefly 
on matters connected with the details of the transport, became so fre- 
quent, that after a time a more friendly footing was established. The 
writer having been for three months stationed in the town of Antioch 
itself, had especial opportunities of noticing the pasha’s habits of life, and 
the system he pursued. The punctilio of first visits, the janissary of the 
consul (the never-to-be-forgotten Giorgio Dibb), with silver-headed cane, 
and the sheepish dragoman, pompously preceding three or four officers 
with close-buttoned vests and starched cravats, and formal receptions in 
an antechamber, were soon sent to the right about, and gave way to ex- 
temporaneous visits, and comparatively cordial and unceremonious recep- 
tions. Upon these occasions, Ibrahim was generally seated in Oriental 
fashion, upon a carpet and cushions, with a secretary or scribe at his elbow, 
but there was always a chair or two for the Franks. The pasha’s demea- 
nour was always frank, simple, and natural; he had lived too long amidst 
pomp, not to have me ar that air of confiding simplicity and dignified 
ease of manners which sits so well upon high-born Orientals. He would 
often begin the conversation by some joke at the expense of the toiling 
transport, but more generally it referred to himself, his doings, and his 
position in reference to other powers. He often spoke of his campaigns, 
and the fatigue he had undergone ; he would talk of the barracks, hos- 
— and military schools that he had founded, and parade his intentions 
or the future. One of his favourite subjects was to talk about his sol- 
diers. A genuine soldier himself, he was naturally both proud of, and 


very much attached to, his companions in arms. 
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* “The conversation,” says M. Fontanier, in relating an interview with Mo- 
hammad Ali, “turning upon the expedition of Colonel Chesney, the Pasha ex- 
hibited that feeling of opposition and distrust which ignorance renders so natural 
to Mahometans.” Curious to have to quote this testimony, as an unbiassed 
authority, “s a French consul who himself showed infinitely greater distrust of the 
expedition 

A few days before the battle of Nizib, Ibrahim sent an officer to the Seraskier 
of the East, Hafiz Pasha, to complain of an invasion of his territories. Hafiz pre- 
tended to be very indignant at this. “Why does he take upon himself,” he said, 
Me an —— degree of emphasis, “to send envoys to me, he is only a Pasha 
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“What are they about at the Kulek Boghaz ?” he inquired one win- 
ter’s day upon my return from visiting that pass. 

_ “Bustling about, collecting fire-wood, repairing their huts,” was the 
answer. 

“ Ah!” he said, exultingly, ““my men are not like the Osmanlis, always 
with a pipe in their hands, they will work even in the snow.” 

He entertained the somewhat unfatherly notion that those were the 
best soldiers who had the fewest wants, and could endure most. He 
was rised to find that this theory, which was not unfrequently 
broached in conversation, did not meet with sympathy. It is but just to 
say that Ibrahim was always ready to participate in the privations and 
toils of his men. In the brief campaign of Nizib neither he nor any 
officer or soldier in the army had a tent. He had promised to his men 
those of the luxurious Osmanlis, and he kept his word! When in 
campaign he moved about with great rapidity and secrecy, conversing 
and sympathising with his troops, and encouraging them in their priva- 
tione. He would sit down, making himself as one of them during their 
supperless bivouacs, without forgetting his rank, and he has often been 
known to sleep on the bare snow as an example to others. On the other 
hand he was a strict disciplinarian, and would punish the theft of a loaf 
of bread with death. Yet was he in full possession of the hearts of his 
soldiers, who always designated him as Abu Halil, “the father of good- 
ness.” He raised those who distinguished themselves by bravery or apti- 
tude from the lowest ranks, and he never allowed the sick or wounded to 
be overlooked or disregarded. On one occasion, in 1839, that grievous 
and insidious poison the zizan, or ray grass seed, had got mixed with the 
corn, and the effects were fearful to behold. Soldiers were passing every 
five minutes beneath the consul’s windows, supported by two or three 
comrades on the back of a donkey on their way from the barracks to the 
hospital. Many were perishing in the streets—the women were wailing 
and some dying by the road side, and for twenty-four hours there was a 
continuous procession to the grave. Ibrahim Pasha met the visitation 
with his customary energy. When the cause was found out the con- 
tractor was punished, and the remainder of the afflicted troops were sent 
for change of air to Aleppo, and absolved from all duty for a month. 

Whenever the French newspapers arrived, an aide-de-camp familiar 
with that language used to translate to him more particularly such pas- 
sages as related to himself or to his father, and he would frequently com- 
ment, freely and openly upon what he deemed to be the false ideas enter- 
tained in Europe both with regard to his position and to the peculiarities 
of the country and the people whom he was called upon to govern. A 
em of his time was also devoted to the reception of petitions and 

earing complaints, but he would also receive these when riding out. 
Upon such occasions he appeared to rely upon the eye as much as upon 
the judgment. A soldier was one day brought before him charged with 
wounding a comrade. He looked sternly at the culprit without saying a 
word. The man met his searching glance without a wink. 

‘You had reasons for striking your comrade,” he at length said, slowly 
and deliberately. 

“ Your highness, he wronged me,” answered the accused with respect- 


ful firmness. 
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The pasha then listened to the tale of his wrongs, and sent the accused 
back to his barracks with an admonition. 

“Do I not do justice to you all,” he said, “that you should revenge 
yourselves and not appeal to me ?” 

ee eee of discrimination, and 
where education consists in reading men, not books, there is no doubt 
that this intellectual qualification attains a higher degree of perfection 
than with us. Every pasha will tell you that he knows a Rayah from a 
Frank at once by the tremulous eye of the former. A tale is told of 
Ibrahim’s unmasking the treachery of some Arab sheikhs by similar 
means. The wil chieftains had waited upon him pretending to offer 
their services. thorahim fixed his keen eyes upon them; they did not 
meet his look, but bent their eyes downwards towards the ground. The 
pasha was satisfied of the — of their we 

“| accept your services,” he answered, “ but until I prove your fidelity 
your sons remain with me as hostages.” 

There was often a leaven of suspicion however about this supposed 
power of unmasking guilt or treachery. He was, for example, never 
satisfied but that there were some secret objects connected with the 
Euphrates expedition, and he was so filled with this idea that he one 
evening — a young gentleman who had accompanied the expedition 
from Malta in c of some natives of that island, into conversation, 
and primed him with champagne, in order to obtain from him secrets 
that had no existence. 

The pasha knew that he was constitutionally hasty and irascible, and 
often when his wrath was kindled he would walk up and down, take 
snuff, and call for a pipe, which he would deliberately smoke before giving 
an opinion or returning an answer. This was not, however, always the 
case. When the transport was going on slowly, bullocks not to « ob- 
tained in sufficient numbers, and camels nowhere to be found, the com- 
ee and representations that were ordered to be made to the pasha 

me very trying to his patience. He sent out his officers to lend a 
helping hand, which one of them did with so much vigour as to carry 
back a bullock’s ear as a trophy of his exertions. At length one day a 
superior officer was sent to remonstrate. 

** Why do you not go?” he said, “to the civil governors and their vi 
deputies. I know nothing about bullocks ; if you want soldiers, I will 
provide you with ten thousand,” and seizing his sabre, which reclined 
against the window-sill, and twisting his moustache, he added, “ I am a 
soldier, and not a herdsman.” 

Yet was the pasha by no means wanting in the finer attributes of hu- 
manity. A poor woman came to Antioch in the summer of 1837, to en- 
treat persons to intercede for the recovery of an only son, who had been 
taken from her by the conscription. This was a that no one would 
undertake, the pasha having made it a rule never to assent to such peti- 
tions ; but still the poor woman's case was so peculiarly hard, having lost 
her eldest son in battle, and the only support which remained to herself 
and a little girl of eight years of age having been taken from her in the 
person of the new conscript, a petition was drawn up for her, and she 
was advised to present it to the pasha herself. 

The next morning, at about ten o'clock, the poor woman was seen 
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oe y advancing towards the palace, with her child walking by her 
side. i Aart halline her on db drew near, she reer mJ how 
her little girl, whose extreme youth stood her in need at such a crisis, and 
bade her enter the palace and present it to his highness. The little 
irl advanced boldly up the flight of wide steps that led to the portico of 
building, and thence gained a landing-place immediately before the 
entrance of the hall of audience, where Ibrahim Pasha was holding a 
private conference, and where she was stopped by the guards. The 
pasha was prong the hall with huge strides, as was his custom, appa- 
rently seeing nothing, but observing all things, when suddenly his eye 
rested upon the child, and he motioned to the soldiers to allow her to 
pass. The poor little petitioner, shrinking within herself, kept close to 
the wall as she advanced, her timidity increasing at every step. The 
ha approached her and encouraged her to come somal him, which 
she did, but still with caution, when he said to her “ Don’t fear! Why 
be afraid? What is it you want ?” 

To which the child innocent replied, 

' “Thave a paper to give to Ibrahim Pasha, but I am afraid to give it.” 

“ Why,” said his highness, “ Ibrahim won’t eat you! Why do you 
fear him ?” 

“ Because he is a brute—a beast!” she answered, the big tears rolling 
down her cheeks as she spoke ; “ he took away my eldest brother, who is 
killed, and has now taken my other brother.” 

Ibrahim tried to laugh, and appeared for a few moments amused, but 
casting a look over the contents of the petition, the feelings of the man 
so overcame the firmness of the warrior, that he rushed into his private 
room, where he was heard to sob like a child, and where his aide-de-camp 
hastened to him, 

“Look here!” he said, “see the miseries which my father occasions, 
and yet it falls on my head.” 

It is almost needless to say that the pasha ordered the youth to be 
immediately released, but it is doubtful if his orders would have been 
carried into execution, had not the surgeon, a generous-hearted Pole, 
asserted that the youth was unfit for the army. 

One of the pasha’s hobbies was the construction of railroads to Jeru- 
salem and Mecca, to facilitate pilgrimage. He used frequently to ask 
opinions as to their feasibility, and fancied that they would pay well. 
He also devoted much attention to improving the natural resources of the 
country. Mr. Barker, who had introduced silk-worms from Italy, and 
had introduced an infinite variety of fruits and vegetables into the 
country, was, in consequence, an especial favourite of the pasha’s, while 
he did not cease to express his dislike of the luxury and vanity of 
Mr. Farren, now ex-consul at Damascus. An admirer of European 
customs, the pasha resolved upon having his table served by a proper 
artist ; and to effect this he obtained a cook at a high salary from France. 
The experiment, however, did not answer. The vegetables of the country, 
the pods of the edible mallow, and the perpetual bydanjam or oge~plant, 
refused to lend themselves to the refinements of art or the skill of the 
artist, the pods remained as glutinous and tasteless as ever, nor could 
flavour be imparted to the watery and tasteless bydanjam. The black 
fish of the Orontes, so much prized by the Roman epicureans, filled the 
Soyer of Syria with despair on indignation. In vain were the best wines 
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Lebanon, and the vin de Commanderie, beloved by — ights, 
evaporated en matelétte, the thing did not answer. At len a 
dozen of champagne was asked for. The pasha winced in agony, but 


could not refuse a cook who was as much the gentleman as the artist. 
Two days afterwards, another dozen was demanded. 

“Why,” said the pasha, astonished, “what have you done with the 
dozen you had the other day ?” 

“ It has been consumed in rendering that obdurate black-fish present- 
able to your highness.” 


“1 get champagne,” said the pasha, irritated at the’ loss of his wine, 
“from France, at an enormous expense, to drink, and not to cook fish 
with.” 

The discomfited cook retired perplexed and dispirited, he issued forth 
to narrate his wrongs to the circle of oisif/s, French instructeurs of 
cavalry, infantry, and all the military sciences, German doctors and Italian 
pharmaceutists, who sat in daily conclave at Georgio Dibb’s, and after a 
short time he left the pasha to his pilau of fowl and rice, to his eggs 
swimming in butter, aad to native pastry and sweatmeats, to be washed 
down by his favourite beverage. 

The pasha’s favourite toast, when imbibing the forbidden juice of the 
grape, was “ Success to liberty” —of conscience, we suppose, was under- 
stood. It is related of Captain Prissick, who commanded one of Mo- 
hammad Ali’s ships, that the pasha having, on the occasion of starting 
for Syria, drank “success to the expedition,” and called for another bottle 
of champagne, the captain refused to drink any more. The pasha was 
for a time very indignant, and struck the table with his fist, declaring 
that he did not think that there was a man in the fleet who dared to 
refuse him ; but when his anger was over he made apologies to the cap- 
tain, and said he was in the right. 

The toleration shown to opposing religious beliefs and a general 
absence of bigotry, are among the most favourable characteristics of the 
_ Being determined to undermine the fanatical ect e of the 

ascenes, in order to promote civilisation, it was under his rule that 
Franks were first allowed to wear hats, and ride in the streets of the Holy 
City. The people did not like it, but they did not dare to resist the 
authority of the pasha. Some of the more bigoted ventured, however, 
to represent that, “if these things were permitted, there would be no 
distinction between Giaours and true Believers.” Ibrahim replied, “ Let 
the true Believers ride on dromedaries ; as the Christians will not imitate 
them, there will be a distinction!” The more bigoted Mohammadans 
also objected to the employment of Franks, and sagely pointed out the 
evil of innovation, but he only answered, “I trust and favour Europeans 
because I find them intelligent, learned, and experienced, far more than 
you ; and they perform faithfully whatever they undertake, which you 
do not.” One of the pasha’s first and noblest acts, as ruler of Syria, was 
to issue a proclamation, that “ people of all countries, of whatever reli- 
gious creed, should be treated with equal justice.” 


ITT. 
THE BATTLE OF NIZIB. 


Yer this is the man whose wise and efficient rule Great Britain united 
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with the other European powers to overthrow, in the fear of weakenin 
the ability of the Usmanli to resist the Muscovite. The enlightened 
measures which he had put in force were beginning to work well, and the 
ay ae becoming tranquil and prosperous, when the first dark cloud 
burst from the Euphrates, and a large army of Turks, directed by skilful 
Prussian officers, and commanded by the Seraskier of the East, advanced 
into northern Syria. Sultan Mahmoud had, between the interval of the 
treaty of Kutayah (1833) and the epoch we have now arrived at (1839), 
never ceased to labour in the steps necessary to the recovery of his lost 
possessions—the levying of an efficient army of a troops, and the 
organisation of an efficient artillery. A great mistake prevails in Eu 

in supposing that the Orientals are slow in availing themselves of the 
extensive use of any new or deadly weapon of war. On the contrary, 
they have introduced the use of ety, their campaigns to a greater 
extent than Europeans have done. e Anglo-Indian army was as 
much surprised as it was made to suffer by the well-served batteries of 
the Sikhs, but while on the Sutlej never more than two hundred guns 
were used in the same conflict, upwards of three hundred pieces of 
artillery were, at the same moment, thundering away on the battle-plain 
of Nizib. 

Ibrahim Pasha is by no means insensible to the dramatic character of 
heroism. He had, during his residence in Aleppo, in the spring of 1839, 
frequently spoken to Mr. Werry, jun., then acting English consul in that 
city, of his wish to — a certain plant from England. I do not 
remember the identical species, but the morning that he quitted Alep 
at the head of his well-trained legions to give battle to the Osmanlis, the 
last thing he said to the consul on taking his leave was, ‘“ Do not forget 
that plant !” 

The Turkish fleet was betrayed into the hands of Mohammad Ali by 
the Capudan Pasha, on the 14th of July, 1839. Various were the 
epithets applied to the admiral, and the explanations given of his conduct 
by European diplomatists and quidnuncs. Some called it treachery, and 
others bribery, but the pasha himself deemed Mohammad Ali and his son to 
be the real bulwarks of Islamism, and his apparent treachery was no bar to 
his subsequent restoration to favour with his royal master. Some have 
attributed the move of Ibrahim Pasha to orders received to that effect 
from Mohammad Ali after the delivery of the sultan’s fleet (Yates, vol. ii., 
p- 425), but the battle of Nizib soil lace nearly a month before that 
occurrence. The circumstances that led to Ibrahim Pasha’s advance from 
Aleppo were most decidedly the surrender of the castle of Aintab to the 
Turks. While in their intrenchments at Nizib, the Turks had not passed 
the frontiers of the pasha’s territories as conceded by the treaty of 
Kutayah, and although several acts of invasion had occurred on both 
sides, as they were in all cases acts of irregular troops, and partook more 
of a predatory than of a warlike character, they had been only followed 
by urgent remonstrances ; but when on the 18th of June Aintab sur- 
rendered to the Turks, and the garrison was marched to the Osmanli en- 
campment, there was no longer an excuse wanted to vindicate open hos- 
tilities. ‘The same day that Ibrahim received intelligence of this event 
he reviewed 40,000 troops on the plain of Abu Bekr, immediately after 
which they started on their march to Nizib. So rapid was hein his move- 
ments, his army unencumbered by baggage or tents, with only a little bise 
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it for all supplies, that the second day from his departure from Aleppo 
he had driven the Turkish advance-guard before him, and taken up his 
position in a village in front of the Turkish lines. 

On the 21st of June the Egyptian army, which had been all 
a huge dark tortoise upon the dusky brown land, in three 
and advanced slowly along the rising ground south of the plains 

of Nizib. At the same time a small party was detached towards the foot 
of the hills on a diversion, to cover the intended reconnoissance. In the 
Turkish camp all was bustle and anxiety. The infantry were ordered to 
arms, the cavalry were in grouped at the extreme left, while to the 

ight long lines of glittering banners indicated where other squadrons 
were defiling through the olive groves, dim even at noon-day. On every 
side staff. rs and pashas were galloping up the hills or sweeping 
along the forest of tents, bearing further orders for precaution against 
surprise, or to reconnoitre the approaching enemy. In the meantime 
skirmishing began between the irregular cavalry to the left, and the firing 
of musketry made itself heard in the groves to the right. Ibrahim moved 
forward three regiments of infantry in columns, having each a small park 
of artillery in front, to support the irregular troops ; the Turks on their 
part sent out reinforcements to the right, which were supported by a 
small battery on the hill side. A few guns were also fired from the in- 
trenchments, but the shot fell short of the enemy. At length the grass, 
withered by a hot sun and a long drought, caught fire, and burning with 
vast rapidity, formed a dense mass of fire and smoke, amidst which no- 
thing could be distinguished save now and then a horseman in stern pur- 
suit of an enemy, and the Egyptian army retired behind the smoke of the 
conflagration, but not till many on both sides had been laid low on the 
green sward. 

It has been pretty generally averred, that Ibrahim wished either to 
draw the Turks from their intrenchments, or with his customary impe- 
tuosity to attack them within their lines, but that he was induced by 
Solyman Pasha to await till he had turned their position. Be this as it 
may, there is every probability that he would have beaten them in the one 
case as well as the other, only with severer loss. 

The next day, June 29nd, the pasha started with his indefatigable 
troops upon a long circuitous march, and a little before sunset his wearied 
army defiled into a ravine scarcely a mile and a half from the Turkish 
camp, and on the other side of these intrenchments. Here the Egyp- 
tian gathered up his troops within the smallest possible space, and lay like 
a lion with his whelps, allowing them to repose a whole day (June 23rd). 
The Turks in the meantime had left their encampment, and had occupied 
a narrow strip of hilly land above the ravine, and which alone separated 
the ravine from the camp. Heavy guns were dragged up the hill side. 
Armenians were set to dig new intrenchments, the moon shone brilliantly 
over the arduous labours of the night, and early in the morning the new 
distribution of troops was effected. Both armies now rested a whole day 
almost within musket range. At sunset, the troops thus in presence of 
one another, were called to arms, two guns were fired, and the name of 
Allah was shouted with a solemn warlike melody. Three times the name 
of God resounded along the lines taken up by one regiment after another, 
a glorious hymn chanted by 70,000 voices. After this all retired to 
apparent rest, till the still silence of midnight was suddenly interrupted by 
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the loud booming of cannon, and rapidly succeeding flashes men ge 
athwart the obscurity. Oe by the 
cen ot the Egyptians, and their close huddled position, had 
advanced a few guns, and opened fire upon them in darkness, 
but his guns were soon silenced, by an effectual rejoinder. 

Early the ensuing morning the Egyptian army left its quarters, and 
advanced steadily up the ravine, trying to get as much as possible to the 
left, and in front of the Turkish lines, before coming to an engagement; 
but in doing this they were so severely galled by the Osmanli batteries, 
that they were at length forced to turn round and march upon the ene- 
my, @ manceuvre which they accomplished amidst a tremendous cannon- 

e, with the greatest coolness and intrepidity. The greatest military 
authority in this country has expressed his doubts concerning this move- 
ment, but it scarcely appears that the Egyptians could have advanced u 
the ravine, and then turned to face the enemy without going thro 
some such manwuvre. Certain it is that the extreme right of the Tur 
was attacked at the same time, and from the commencement of the en- 

ent, while the extreme right of the Egyptians advancing to the 
Freed of the ravine, drove the irregular cavalry from the olive woods be- 
fore them, and descending to the village and camp of Nizib, were already 
in the rear of the Turks before the battle was half over. The fate of the 
Osmanlis was now decided ; a few regiments of guards kept up a well- 
sustained musketry fire for a few minutes more, and then gave way with 
the crowd. Nothing now remained but a grievous retreat through the 
rocky Taurus, peopled by Kurd enemies, and affording neither food nor 
shelter to the harassed and discomfited soldiery. Ibrahim Pasha did not 
follow up this decisive engagement by an invasion of the Turkish terri- 
tory, with the exception of the occupation of some unimportant districts 
in Mesopotamia. It is said that he was glad to hear that there were 
Englishmen as well as Prussians and Frenchmen in the enemy’s — 
witness the overthrow of the Turks. During the battle, a report 

ne abroad, and had been industriously circulated, that he was severely 
wounded, but before mid-day, he had taken his seat and his pipe seathe- 
less and triumphant in the tent occupied the day before by the Seraskier 
of the East. . 


IV. 


EXPULSION OF IBRAHIM PASHA FROM SYRIA. 


Syr1 was once more restored, by the results of the battle of Nizib, to 
a state of peace and security. Whatever, indeed, may be the opinions 
entertained with regard to the rebellious character of the conquest and 
occupation of Syria by the Egyptians under Ibrahim Pasha, or with re- 
pect to the advantages or disadvantages that resulted from that age pon 
to the balance of Kuropean power, it is universally conceded by all who 
witnessed the state of Syria under the contrasted rule of the Osmanlis 
and Egyptians, that there existed a degree of security to prosperity dur- 
ing the rule of the latter, exceeding what was known before, and which 
has not been equalled since. The advantages derived to commerce and 
to all the essential elements of prosperity, as well as to general inter- 
course under the Egyptian chieftain’s rule, were schaseinigil by wow | 
European resident and traveller,—I believe, indeed, by every Bri 
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consular agent, even at the time when ponderous blue books were ar- 
riving by each successive mail, to intimate in a. rnanner not to be mis- 
understood, from the correspondence of the Foreign Office with the British 
Consul-General in Egypt, that government at home was resolved to sup- 

an inefficient sovereign against the tried benefactor and the efficient 
ruler of the country. But this is not to be wondered at, when it is con- 
sidered that the events attendant upon the conquest of. Syria, and its 
actual condition under the Egyptian rule, were never thoroughly appre- 
ciated in this country. The policy of Great Britain being sup to 
be necessarily involved in vindicating the integrity of the sultan’s domi- 
nions, the warrior was reviled, and the ruler calumniated by the press and 
by public men, without a hearing or a reply, and ultimately in the pre- 
ference given to the abstract policy of the minister, over the results ob- 
tained by observation and experience, and communicated to government 
by her own officers in the East, an efficient rule was suppressed to be 
supplanted by an inefficient one, a capable bulwark to Russia was overe 
thrown to make way for an incapable one, and by a curious freak of for- 
tune, the same man became the victim of two great political errors— 
the battle of Navarino and the destruction of St. Jean d’Acre—both 
events so notoriously impolitic, that their absurdity was made manifest, 
almost contemporaneously with their accomplishment. Had Great. Bri- 
tain made common cause with Mohammad Ali, as the Thiers’ ministry 
wished to do, and strengthened that alliance by the combined navigation 
of the Euphrates and the Red Sea, it would have been in a far stronger 
position wt it at present is, to await the dismemberment, or the over- 
throw of the Osmanli empire. 

Sultan Mahmoud terminated his mortal career almost simultaneously 
(for the date of his demise is not precisely known) with the battle of 
Nizib. His death was not officially announced till the Ist of July. He 
was succeeded by Abd’ul Medjid, a delicate youth then sixteen years of 
age ; the veteran Khosra Pasha was appointed bash vakil, or prime minis- 
ter, and orders were despatched, both to Hafiz Pasha and to the Capudan 
Pasha to cease hostilities. At the same time (July, 1839), Khosra Pasha 
wrote to the viceroy of Egypt, that at the new monarch’s desire, and in 
order to spare the effusion of Mussulman blood, the march of the imperial 
army had been suspended, the Pasha Mohammad Ali had been pardoned, 
a decoration similar to that worn by other viziers had been conferred on 
him, and the province of Egypt had been conceded to him with the here- 
ditary right thereto to his descendants. Mohammad Ali despatched Akiff 
Effendi to Constantinople with letters of submission, but at the same time 
insisted that the late sultan had, through Sarim Effendi, offered to him 
the hereditary reversion of Syria as well as of Egypt, and that unless that 
reversion was confirmed, it was not his intention to deliver up the Otto- 
man fleet. On the 18th of October, the consuls of the four allied powers 
had an audience with the viceroy, and by order of their ambassadors at 
Constantinople, remonstrated with him upon his obstinacy. But this and 
other intimations of hostile intentions, had no effect upon the old man, 
aided by French engineers he continued to strengthen himself, and the 
French who were immediately about his person, assured him of the assist- 
ance of France, if force were resorted to to expel Ibrahim from Syria. 
On the 30th of March, 1840, the English intercepted several hundred 
Albanian volunteers, who were proceeding to Alexandria in Ionian vessels. 
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This circumstance so irritated the pasha, that he threatened Colonel 
Hodges, the British consul-general, “to produce a revolt in Albania.” 
To which the colonel answered, by informing the pasha that it was in the 
of England to pulverise him before the lapse of three months. The 
i now ran high, and in a short time the “Gorgon” steamer made 
her appearance off the coast, bringing a formal demand for the immediate 
restitution of the Turkish fleet. The pasha controlled his anger, and he 
received the British envoy with respect; he said that he was ready to deliver 
up the fleet, if Syria were granted to him. A specious answer was re- 
turned, the demand was repeated, wage excuses were made, compli- 
mentary letters were exchanged, but still time passed away without 
coming nearer to a pacific arrangement. 

At length, the gallant commodore, Sir Charles Napier, appeared off 
the coast of Syria, and issued a proclamation, stating that Great Britain, 
Austria, Russia, and Prussia, with the Sultan, had decided that the rule 
of Mohammad Ali should cease in Syria, and that he had been sent there 
with an advanced squadron to assist in throwing off the yoke of the Pasha 
of Egypt. When Ibrahim Pasha heard that the English fleet was off 
Beirut, he wrote to Suleyman Pasha the following words: “ I have no 
commands to give you. Eiews your bravery, and your devotion to all 
my family. I will only observe to you, that we have but one ditch more 
to leap over, and that on the other side of this ditch there is repose.” 

On the 10th of October, 1840, a battle took place between the allies 
and the Egyptians near Beirut, in which the latter were so completely 
routed, that their leaders retreated to the mountains with only 200 ca- 
valry. Beirut was taken possession of the same night, and the Druses, 
always ready to espouse the cause of the strongest, went over to the allies. 
Kaifa was taken on the 20th, after a slight resistance; and on the 26th, 
Sidon was captured by assault. This was the pasha’s chief depdt of arms, 
ammunition, and stores. On the 3rd of November occurred the terrible 
bombardment of Acre, in which 20,000 shot and shell are said to have 
been ‘fired into that unfortunate city in the course of three hours and a 
half. The allies suffered very little owing to a very extraordinary cir- 
eumstance. Captain Boxer, of the “ Pique,” went over-night to take 
soundings. He laid down buoys, and the garrison supposed the squadron 
would anchor outside of them; but, to their surprise, they brought-to 

‘within the buoys, close under the walls. The smoke prevented them 
altering the bearing of the guns; “ otherwise, peer eeial this must be 
considered as one of the most splendid achievements of modern times,” 
the Duke of Wellington subsequently remarked, in the House of Lords, 
“it is not wswal to combat stone-walls so successfully.” 

Emboldened by the success of the allies, the whole of the mountain 
was in revolt, the inhabitants of Nabluse and the Haouran rose against 
the Egyptians, and the Bedwins were plundering all parties alike. a 
was no longer tenable. Before the bombardment of Acre, Ibrahim had 
written to his father, “I cannot hold my position till the end of 
Rhamadh'an, and in case your highness should desire to abandon Beri 
Sham (Syria), I shall not be able to take away the cannon. Our enemies 
receive assistance from Constantinople and Malta. Ships, soldiers, and 
ammunition arrive daily, and they over-run the coast of Syria in as 
many hours as I could do in days.” 

uly.—VoL. LXXVII. NO. CCCVII. 2B 
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The retreat of the Egyptians from Syria was accompanied by unusual 
and terrible disasters. Selim Pasha made his way to with one 
division by the Desert, and all would have perished if they not fallen 
in with a caravan of pilgrims. Suleyman Pasha followed with another 
division, which is said to have lost two thousand souls from hunger, thirst, 
and sickness. Menikli Pasha, with the third division, was attacked and 
nearly cut to pieces by the Metoualis. Ibrahim Pasha made a circuitous 
march, at the head of a single regiment, round by the Dead Sea and the 
plains of Jordan to Gaza. Their sufferings, without refuge or resources 
of any kind, were indescribable. Ibrahim arrived at Gaza so ill as to be 
obliged to be carried on a litter. A division of the Turkish army under 
General Jochmus, made a last and most disereditable attempt to annihilate 
the small remnant of the army that had reached Gaza, and had not the 
English interfered the pasha and his companions in suffering would cer- 
tainly have been destroyed. | 

Syria was evacuated, the Thiers ministry—Mohammad Ali's last hope 
—was defunct, the pasha had nothing to do but submit or prepare for 
war in Egypt. For some time he made signs of resisting to the last, 
and numerous were the protocols and counter-protocols, messages and 
counter-messages, understandings and misunderstandings (in which latter 
the British admiral and his commodore played a prominent part) that 
took place, till at last, Sunday, the 10th of January, 1841, the “‘ Sakudar” 
steamer arrived, with Captain Walker (Yawer Pasha), and Maslum Bey, 
to receive the fleet, to see Syria fairly evacuated, and to take possession 
of Arabia and the Holy Cities in the name of the Sublime Porte. 

Mohammad Ali's anxiety for the welfare of his son had, in the mean- 
time, become poignant in the extreme. Hearing that he had arrived at 
Gaza, and that he was exposed to the Turks, who were panting for re- 
venge, a large reinforcement was immediately sent to his assistance, with 
money and provisions, and the pasha’s steamer “ Nile,” was despatched 
to bring the prince himself to Alexandria. But Ibrahim had been pro- 
tected by the English, and attended by the surgeon of the “ Benbow,” 
he had sufficiently recovered to embark in the Hadji Baba steamer, 
which carried him safe to Damietta, where he landed on the 21st of 
February. 

Thus ended Ibrahim Pasha’s resuscitation of a Syrian monarchy, the 
form and substance of which had existed under the title of a pashalic for 
now nearly nine years. 

The policy which wrought this great change was eminently one of 
expediency. It can only be compared to the practice of a surgeon who 
is satisfied by affording temporary relief, without attempting to eradicate 
the cause of the evil, although he sees that the constitution of his patient 
is rapidly sinking. To talk of preserving the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire, when its authority as a nation is crumbling to dust, is a farce. 
No sooner had the Egyptian troops left Aleppo, and the Turkish autho- 
rities taken possession, than irregularities of every description began, 
and have ever since been going on increasing. ey incursions have 
been made into the pashalic by the Bedwins without their being any 





power adequate to oppose them. ‘The mountain regions have fallen into 
a complete state of anarchy and confusion, the various tribes that inhabit 
them wishing to rid themselves of all sort of restraint, and to recover the 
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state of wild freedom to do mischief in which they lived before Ibrahim 
Pasha stopped their intestine broils. To the furdi or wurghi—the capi- 
tation-tax of Ibrahim Pasha—has been added the hudmi, or an additional 
impost of seventy-five per cent. ; the governors have not power to collect 
this, and outb ensue which the pashas themselves have not sufficient 
troops at their disposal to quell. The system of Avanias and Jurums, 
foreed loans and extortions, have been brought into full play again, and 
bribery and corruption restored in full plenitude, the rich Turks purchasing . 
of the pashas the government of their own districts. The tariff has 
been doubled, and commerce in consequence brought to the lowest ebb ; 
the monopoly system has been re-established and coin depreciated in 
value. Fanaticism and bigotry again reign triumphant, and the Chris- 
tians are once more a. degraded and proscribed race ; the blood feud be- 
tween the Maronites and Druses has been fostered for the most ignoble 
purposes, and insecurity is general. Unless European powers interfere 
once more, especially in giving protection to the Christians, it is the 
opinion of those who are most conversant with the country, that the re- 
instatement by the Sublime Porte of Ibrahim Pasha to his old govern- 
ment will be the denouement of the campaign of 1840. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Since the above was written, Sir Charles Napier has publicly acknow- 
ledged at the anniversary meeting of the Marylebone Literary and Scien- 
tific Institution, that with respect to his recent services in Syria, he would 
say nothing of the justice of the war in which we were engaged. “His 
duty upon that occasion lay one way, and his feelings the other ; but his 
feelings of course had to give place to his duty. Jéut if there was cne 
act of his life he regretted, it was that, having freed the inhabitants of the 
Lebanon from the tyranny of Mehemet Ali, he had subjected them to a 
tyranny ten times worse than that.”— Times, June 18th, 1846. 








THE OPERA. 
LALLAH ROOKH. 


Let Cerito have one of those steps that suggest the notion of a tecto- 
tum made of feathers, or let some happy swain have his arm round her 
waist, and both together come down with a force that would sweep a row 
of figurantes into nonentity, and you have secured a furore. 

Well do we remember the beginning of the Cerito-mania, when critics 
put their sober senses into their pockets, and began to sing in a sort of 
lyrical prose—half rhapsody, half metaphysics. Some of the older school 
looked doubtingly at the enthusiasts, thought they went too far (and very 
far, to be sure, they did go), and declared they missed a certain grace in 
Cerito, which they considered requisite to a perfect danseuse. Taglioni’s 
graceful floatings, and the intellectual piquancy of Elssler were in their 
minds, and they would not join in the acclamation. But Cerito went on 
a-head—the applauders gained new strength of lung, and bought addi- 
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tional bouquets. Cerito wasa sensation; and who can discuss about sen- 
sations. You might as well have asked folks why they liked champagne 
as why they liked Cerito. 

The Pas de neuf, with which the new ballet terminates, much reminds 
us of the old days of Alma, when in that gorgeous scene, which put out 
the eyes of veshuiae spectators with its gas, Cerito used to soften all 
hearts by the voluptuous poses in the pas de trois, and then shake them 
out of their proper locality by her astounding “variation.’’ There is 
much pretty dropping into attitudes, and vigorous bounding, and quietly, 
ardent glancing, with which Cerito is able to recall the image of the 
glories of 1842 (are we right?) Then we have a pleasing pas symbolique, 
in which the principle of the Viennen dancers is adopted, and applied in a 
new fashion, and all sorts of groups are formed with the aid of pink scarfs, 
representing — 

No, reader, our conscience checks us—we confess we were going to im- 
pose upon you hideously. We were going to pretend that we knew the 
meaning and significance of those mystic groups, formed by Cerito and 
the corps de ballet. We will be honest, and declare that if we know 
why the first symbolic tableau is called ‘ Hermes,” we are willing to be 
twisted into a “caduceus,” and that if we can detect why another is called 
the “ Pine-apple,” we are willing to be cut into as many slices, as ever the 
luxury of that name, when brought cheap from the West Indies, was 
carved into by the knife of the small-salaried clerk. 

An ancient writer, more talked about than seen, named Joseph Miller, 
narrated the legend of a showman, who used to exhibit various crowned 
heads, and when asked which was the Emperor of Germany, which the chief 
of the Hong Kong, and which the Czar of Muscovy, used to reply, 
“Which you please.” We fear some of our readers have heard the tale 
before. No matter, they will see the moral we point at. 

But we understand the “ pedestal’’—yes, we understand the “ pedestal.” 
When Cerito stands some eight feet from the ground, and scarfs are 
placed like steps about her, that is the “ pedestal.” We fancy we can de- 
tect the “‘morning breeze” (or ‘evening breeze,’ we forget which), yet 
will not commit ourselves, but with respect to the pedestal we are positive. 

What a splendid court was that of Aurungzebe at Lahore ! He sat under 
the very best canopy that ever was seen, and his throne fashioned after 
the likeness of a peacock, broke with envy the hearts of half-a-dozen 
oriental potentates —at heart it ought to have broken them, if the repre- 
sentation of it in the first scene of the ballet is correct. But thore was 
one fault in the internal policy of Aurungzebe—he did not patronise rail- 
roads in his empire. If he could but have accelerated the passage of 
Lallah Rookh from Lahore to Cashmere, he would have conferred the 
greatest benefit, both on those luckless Mussulmans, who ingeniously 
creep under a mass of sand-like carpet, and also on those spectators, who 
delight to see Cerito dance, and value her tours de forces and her poses 
far more than the banners which are carried through the desert to the 
sound of David's music. 

Give us the court of Aurungzebe—give us the feast of roses—give us 
light—give us danseuses—give us pas—but oh spare us the darker side 
of oriental life, let not the simoon enliven us during this very hot weather ! 
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MEMOIRS OF A FEMME DE CHAMBRE.* 


“ Wuo will deny,” says the witty Lady Blessington, “that the me- 
moirs of Madame de Motteville furnish some entertaining and instructive 
anecdotes and information relative to her royal mistress, Anne of Austria, 
the suspected wife of Louis XIII? And without the memoirs of Madame 
de Staél, formerly Mademoiselle de Launy, of how many amusing facts 
connected with her haughty mistress, the Duchess of Maine, should we 
have remained ignorant?” 

Why not, then, avail oneself of the privileges of an imaginary femme 
de chambre to unfold the secret life of aristocracy, is the natural corollary 
to the above premises ; and the sprightly authoress has wrought out the 
idea to perfection, multiplying the supposed confidences with the wy 
and brilliancy of a kaleidoscope, and displaying in the treatment of eac 
that unrivalled intimacy with her subject, and especially that skill in dis- 
secting the follies and the foibles of high life which has ever distinguished 
her popular and piquant pen. 

The post of private secretary to a spendthrift bachelor lord appears to 
be nosinecure. His labour is incessant, his pay irrezular and inadequate, 
and his repasts frugal almost to insufficiency. The noble lord, who almost 
habitually spends a guinea upon a bouquet, is frequently without a shilling 
for household expenses, creditors become clamorous, bills are renewed only 
when the secretary adds his endorsement, and failing payment when due, 
the peer being secured by hereditary privileges, the secretary takes his place 
in the debtor’s cell, and worse than all, if he chance to have a beauti- 
ful wife, she is left by that very incarceration exposed to the most grave 
and serious inconveniences. Enough to break the heart of the strongest; 
but more than enough for two suffering delicate persons, who, by a pre- 
mature death, leave Selina Stratford, the future femme de chambre, an 
orphan at a tender age, protected only by a humane and generous old 
grocer. 

“ The first lessons in the school of adversity,” remarks the countess, 
“are ever acquired with pain, and this pain is always in proportion to the 
native goodness of the scholar.” Tolerably intense then must have been 
Selina’s wondering grief at finding herself, as a first experience, tumbled 
to the earth by the redoubtable heads of an establishment for young 
ladies, and actually rifled of every trinket and valuable in her possession ! 
Such a first and painful experience of the world is followed by a moment 
of repose, a few days of hal:yon happiness too bright to last, at the good 
and gentle Lady Almondbury’s ; but here, again, the rudeness and neg- 
lect of the lord and master snap the frail cords of existence asunder, 
and once more cast upon the world the unlucky Selina, whose beauty and 
goodness are her greatest crimes. 

The translation from Grosvenor Square to Allsop Terrace, New Road, 
is a removal from one scene to another of a perfectly opposite kind. Ad- 
mitted by that appendage of a moderate establishment denominated a 
page, clothed in a faded suit of green cloth made in the form of a close 





_* The Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre. A Novel. By the Countess of Bles- 
sington. In3 vols. Richard Bentley. 
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vest, and trousers, the jacket ornamented with three rows of brass sugar- 
loaf buttons, which long lost their lustre, Selina is introduced to a 
cosa 27 lady, with whom “a red circle occupied the place of eye- 
brows, while the scanty eye-lashes, few and far between, were nearly white, 
and lent a very disagreeable expression to the light gray eyes beneath 
them, which peered with almost feline slyness on the face of Selina.” 

The lady with the red circle above her eyes, after deducting twenty 
‘eons from Selina’s salary because she cannot paint in oil-colours, and 

ause she herself wanted some nan for her apartments, then further 
intimates her kind consideration for governesses. 

“ You will dine with me when I have no company,” said Mrs. Jefferson, as- 
suming a dignified air, “and when I have, you will be expected to play and sing 
to amuse the party.” 

While the mother was speaking, both the littie girls were closely examin- 
ing the countenance of their new governess ; the elder one, with a stupid stare 
of wonder, and the younger with a cool effrontery, with which no inconsider- 
able portion of slyness and cunning were mingled. 

“ pag mamma,” exclaimed she, “ what a pretty gown Miss Stratford has, 
and what a nice collar and cuffs; why she is much smarter than you are, 
mamma.” 

“Hold your tongue, child! Have 1 not told you that you are not to make 
personal remarks ?” 

“ But you said at lunch that she was much too smartly dressed, and that her 
gown was better than yours.” 


At dinner Selina gets a large lump of mutton-fat as her share of the 
repast, and a post-prandial exhibition of the boisterous consort of a vulgar 
city dame, on his knees before the beautiful governess, puts a hasty finish 
to a lively and effective sketch of the manner of a peculiar, but by no 
means limited class of society. 

Ridiculous as is this picture of vulgar life, it is surpassed even in 
that particular by the sketch of an uneducated but worthy and unpretend- 
ing —— who are transferred by the chances of fortune to the pro- 
prietorship of a country park and mansion. The position is one natu- 
rally provocative of fun, but few except the accomplished authoress could 
have worked out in so graceful and harmless a way the account of all 
the mistakes and errors that can be supposed to arise to persons suddenly 
thrown into the midst of a most aristocratic and exacting society. 

The jealousy of a corrupt nurse drives Selina from her new home. 
A false charge is brought against her of having received an annuity 
from Lord Almondbury, the good people—the Buxtons of Heathfield 
Park—are at first disinclined to listen to the slander, but too truly 
does Lady Blessington remark in her worldly wisdom, “ How often 
does the gu’en dira-t-on, that dread of common minds, take the place 
of judgment in influencing their decisions, and urge them to adopt a 
aay very different to that which their own better feelings would 

ictate !” 

The trials and discomforts which had everywhere awaited Selina as a 
governess, had by this time so firmly convinced her that no situation could 
offer less chance of peace, that she determined to offer herself as femme 
de chambre, and accordingly she enters in that quality into the service of 
a Mrs. Fraser, a good-tempered, gentle person, who has married a rich 
but old, sickly, and morose Anglo-Indian. Among the bilious nabob’s 
other fancies, is one of entirely detaching his wife from the society of 
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a beloved mother and sister, which his jaundiced fastidiousness could 
not tolerate. In the hour of sickness Selina unfortunately connives at 
the mother’s soothing her daughter's bed of suffering, disguised as a 
nurse, for which act of humanity she is rewarded by an instantaneous 
dismissal. 

The barometer rises after the storm is over, and we are suddenly 
transferred to the glittering saloons of the Duke and Duchess of Glen- 
allen—the former “the leader of the ton,” “the glass of fashion”—the 
latter the still young and beautiful heiress of Oakhampton. The glitter 
and the parade of princely establishments appear, however, according to 
Lady Blessington’s experiences, to be but too frequently the glare that 
dazzles from the gloom and sorrow pervading the interiors. The 
beautiful young heiress had been entrapped by the paid-for persecutions 
of a lady companion, into an unequal marriage with a titled senior. 
She had, therefore, unfortunately, a heart to give away, and she di 
of it’ apparently with the same want of discrimination as she did her 
person to the selfish and unfeeling Glastonbury, whose guinea bouquets 
are no longer forthcoming in the hour of trouble and remorse. 

But enough of these interiors of fashionable life. Let us hasten with 
Selina to join company with Lady Caldersfoot, a character slightly cari- 
catured, but evidently drawn from the life. Selina waits upon her lady- 
ship in consequence of an advertisement. 


“ Of course,” remarked her ladyship, after a few preliminary observations, 


“you know my writings ?” 
“T have not that pleasure, madam,” replied Selina. ‘‘ Hitherto, my read- 


ing has not included works of fiction.” 
“ How very strange! I had thought that a person could not have been 


found in this country, or indeed Europe, unacquainted with my writings. Of 
course you have heard of my literary reputation ?” 

Poor Selina bowed an assent for which her conscience reproached 
her, but prudence dictated the course, and fifteen pounds a year 
having been deducted from her salary, for the honour of serving so dis- 
tinguished a literary person, and for the lustre that would thereby be 
reflected upon her, her ladyship and “ suite,” as she loved to term her two 
attendants, start for the continent. ‘The old story,” said Lady Cal- 
dersfoot, “the sword has worn out the scabbard, hard studies passing 
through the alembic of my mind have impaired my health, and I must 
seek a more genial clime to renovate my frame.” 

Arrived at Dover, Lady Caldersfoot proceeded to the Ship, where she 
instantly summoned the landlord to her presence. 

“It may be as well, sir,” said she, “that you inform the civil and military 


authorities here of my arrival. They probably may wish to mark their respect 
by some of those attentions usually paid to persons of distinction, and might 
feel hurt if left in ignorance of my being here.” 

“ Who shall I say, madam ?” inquired her host. 

“ The Lady Caldersfoot. Ofcourse you know my name.” 

“I can’t say I do, your ladyship ; but so many lords and ladies pass through 
here, that I can’t remember names.” 


“ Do you never read, sir?” 
“Oh, yes, your ladyship, the newspapers. I havn't time for any thing more.” 


“ But, surely, in the newspapers you must have seen reviews of my works, or 
extracts taken from the evening papers.’ 


The answers being still unsatisfactory, her disappointed ladyship, after 
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ing three-fourths of a chicken, leaving the fragments for Selina, 
and putting the remainder of a half-pint of sherry into one of the flacons 
of her dressing-box, sauntered forth in search of circulating libraries. She 
was not long in finding one. 

“ Pray, sir, have you got the ‘ Delicate Dilemma? ” inquired Lady Calders- 
foot, as she addressed the librarian, assuming an air of mingled dignity and con- 
descension. 

“ Yes, ma'am, I know we have it; but it is so little inquired for, that I 
really hardly know where to put my hand on it.” 

At length Lady Caldersfoot and suite were embarked, the captain 
had been called and informed with due dignity, that he had on board 
“one of, if not the most distinguished authoresses of England,” to which 
the captain had answered, sotto voce, ‘“‘ What a rum old ’un it is!” 


“ You will now have an opportunity of observing the effect of mind over 
body,” said Lady Caldersford to Selina, who she kept in close attendance near 
her, ‘“‘I never suffer the slightest inconvenience from the sea. Intellectual 
people, | believe, never do. My secret is to keep my thoughts fixed on some 
elevated point.” 

“ That accounts for the old lady’s looking up at the top of the mast ever since 
we got out of the harbour,” observed a plain old man solto voce to his com- 
panion. 


Having communicated to the captain the preservative from sea-sickness 
as a service to humanity, Lady Caldersfoot bade Selina take her note- 
book and record her thoughts as she elevated them above the sublunary 
sphere. 

“ Even as the sun disperses the clouds, so will knowledge disperse the mists 
of ignorance, and enlighten those who now dwell in darkness. Oh! how my 


heart swells and exults at the thought,” and the lady pressed her hand to her 
heart and became dreadfully pale. ‘* Hold me, Selina, hold me,” exclaimed she. 


Poor Lady Caldersfoot! and when prostrated by suffering, with a pallid 
face, crushed bonnet, and dishevelled locks she urged in vain that Sir 
Walter Scott's property had been allowed to pass the customs free, and that 
she was entitled to the same mark of respect, she still found strength to 
utter her indignation in the language of the land she now trembled rather 
than stood upon. 

*“‘Monsieur,”’ she said to the douanier, “ je dirai au rot comme vous 
vous étes mal conduisé envers moi—moi qui suis considerée la Staél, la 
Corinne méme, de la Grande Bretagne.” 

It is impossible to follow her ladyship’s attempts to gather laurels in the 
capital of the civilised world, to tell how she baptises her servant ‘Thomas 
Theodore, mounts up to the cinguiéme of the hotel Bristol, with a request 
for the use of a salon au premier, to receive princes, ministers, and am- 
bassadors, and above all how she puffs herself in bad French in the news- 
papers, and how our lively neighbours find they have caught another 
precieuse ridicule in their meshes. Suffice it that Selina is rescued from 
such an association by Mrs. Vernon, now a widow, and with this last 
change terminates a chequered career, which, while it strongly interests, 
conveys a wholesome moral lesson. 
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LITERATURE. 


MRS. GORE’S DEBUTANTE.* 


Aw arduous task falls to the lot of the reviewer who attempts to keep 

ce with Mrs. Gore's prolific pen. It is, however, somewhat facilitated 

y the fact, that that industrious lady’s voluminous productions, though 

fertile in poignant sarcasm and witty repartee, exhibit no great variety of 
either character or plot. 

Worldly mothers, artful daughters, silent, shy heirs-apparent, disso- 
lute, accomplished younger sons, worn-out fw | and fe na parvenus 
constitute, with one or two exceptions, her entire stock in trade, from 
whose mouths she pours forth that flood of clever, reckless, fashionable 
oe which renders her works so popular amongst the novel-readers of 

e day. 

This mass of social iniquity she slightly leavens by the occasional intro- 
duction of some meek, fair-haired girl, who endures rebuke, injustice, and 
calumny with ultra-Christian forbearance, and after having cut a very 
subordinate figure in the story through two volumes and a half, is dragged 
forward in the last few chapters either to die cheerfully of consumption, 
or to marry some lubberly young marquis, who also in the last few 
chapters “ comes out” wonderfully, distinguishing himself in Parliament 
as a free-trader and a friend of the poor, and exhibiting virtues and 
qualities for which no woman of ¢on who had ever previously polked with 
him would have given him credit. Her worldly mothers are, of course, 
ultimately baffled; her detrimentals marry her artful daughters, and are 
heartily sorry for themselves to the last day of their lives, and her rowés 
die of obesity and remorse in the bay-window of White’s Club in St. 
James’s- street. 

If the above, mutatis mutandis, be not an exact analysis of the ‘“ De- 
butante,” and of most of Mrs. Gore's other fashionable novels, it is very 
nearly so. 

Her worldly mother is in this case illustrated by Lady Heriford, her 
artful daughters by Eleanor Maitland and Lady Alicia de Capell, her 
lubberly, shy heir-apparent by Lord Clandon, her detrimentals by Charles 
Barrington and Lord Henry, her roué by Lord Mortayne, and her par- 
venu by Sir Meshech Bernardo ; Maria Brandon and Lady Sophia are 
her much-enduring Biondinas, one of whom inherits largely, and marries 
her loutish but improvable lord, whilst the other is buried alive in the 
country as souffre-douleur to a grandmother preternaturally tenacious 
of life and jointure. 

We are sorry to be compelled to observe that Mrs. Gore has, in one 
instance in the work now arty us, grievously overstepped the licence 
which in these excitement-loving days we are willing to concede to novel 
writers. She has shed around her hero, Lord Mortayne, a dim halo of 
incest, from which, both for his own credit and for hers, we shall be happy 
to see him relieved in a second edition, should the public call for one. 
Slander, adultery, murder, and even parricide, if convenient, we readily 
sae at her disposal, but when she permits herself to deviate from the 

ogue into those complicated naughtinesses hitherto scrupulously 





* The Debutante; or, the London Season. By Mrs.Gore. R. Bentley. 
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shunned by every author save the holy and prurient Peter Dens, we 
must heey and sternly recall her to order. 

She contemplates human nature with acute but morbid vision; she 
spies out the vices and weaknesses of a character with marvellous dexte- 
rity, but is blind to its beauties and its virtues; she evidently conceives 
that energy of mind and amenity of manner are almost incompatible 
with moral worth; that a worthy man is seldom a good waltzer, and that 
the majority of people whom one meets in London society are worthless 
and wicked in proportion as they are well dressed and witty. 

Now with all reasonable deference to Mrs. Gore's experience and clair- 
voyance, we disagree with her in foto. We conceive it to be unfair and 
unphil ay ogee to conclude that because there must be a good deal of 
scum on the bubbling surface of the marmite perpetuelle of London life, 
there cannot be pits | sound wholesome stock beneath that surface, that 
because a few painted harridans impudently angling for heirs with 
daughters gaily dressed, heartless, deceitful, and dangerous as Tweed 
salmon-flies, and a few good-looking selfish scoundrels openly squabbling 
for wary heiresses first arrest one’s attention on entering a Mayfair ball- 
room, the whole mass which crowds it must necessarily be equally con- 
temptible and corrupt. We maintain that it would be as aed to judge 
of the general tone of English society from the characters which Mrs. 
Gore delights to delineate, as it would be to form one’s ideas of the 
aristocracy of England from the columns of the Satirist, or of her 
orators from the speeches of Lord George Bentinck and Mr. Newde- 


gate. 





THE UNITED STATES.* 


In every respect a well digested and satisfactory work. Of the 
realities and resources of the United States there can be no doubt, 
but the supremacy of the democratic principle has rendered their mani- 
festations, their utility, and their very existence, so obscure and unavail- 
able, that it requires ever and anon a new, complete, and methodic 
work like the ae to keep up with the progress of the national policy 
and feeling. o would think of emigrating to the United States when 
he learns that the well known policy of the American people, unreason- 
able hostility to Britons, and selfish and jealous apprehension of an undue 
rivalry of —_ emigrants upon their own soil, has been carried to 
such an extent associations have been organised in many parts of the 

ublic to put an end to emigration altogether? 

mocratic power has become with the progress of time in the United 
States neither more nor less than the expression of the narrowed preju- 
dices of a large proportion of the American people who are uncon- 
trolled in this t by the natural and common influence of educa- 
tion, or softened down in the virulence of their antipathies, by any 
generous principles emanating from a general intercourse with the rest of 





* America, its Realities and Resources; comprising important details connected 
with the present Social, Political, Agricult Commercial, and Financial State 
of the Country; its Laws and Customs, together with a Review of the Policy of 
the a States that led to the War of 1812 and Peace of 1814—the Right of 


Search, the Texas, and Oregon Questions, &c. &c. By Francis Wyse, Esq 3 vols. 
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mankind. These are the evils of this system which would apply them- 
selves to most other democracies, but to which are in this 
instance the circumstance of a transatlantic and distant position, and not 
only does the pernicious and demoralising influence of such a state of 
ings manifest itself in foreign policy, asin the late attempt made to disa- 
vow international relationship orinterference, but also in every most minute 
domestic event. It extends its influence to the remotest part of the 
republic, and finds its way to the domicile of every individual, interferi 
to acertain extent with the social and moral duties of every citizen. 1 
is that which has made American justice a by-word of sinister and 
ominous signification, for as Mr. Wyse justly points out from the same 
perpetual pressure of the democratic principle st without we might as 
reasonably hope for a fair and imparti sdnsiceavetion of justice in the 
United States as from the veriest and most corrupt tribunal of the most 
intolerant despotism. 

It is impossible for us to sketch even an outline of the now rapid 
progressing pernicious influence of the democratic principle. The details 
are depicted in Mr. Wyse’s work in a manner that presents but an inevi- 
table prospect to the nation, a slender guarantee of the future domestic 
peace and harmony of its citizens, and still fewer promises of peace to 
the world at large; sincerely do we hope that he may be mistaken, that 
the dark colours are too strong in his pictures, that disappointment or 
irritation has made him unjust, but the tone of his work indicates nothing 
of the kind, and most painful it is to feel that every step taken by the 
great republic is one of greater contempt of moral and national obliga- 
tions and responsibilities, and of a daily less controlled selfishness and 


ambition. 





CAPTAIN O’SULLIVAN.* 


WELL may the gallant captain start with the burden, 


And, oh! I feel there is but one, 
One Mary in the world for me ! 


When, with genuine Hibernian drollery, that one is the last of four or 
five; his matrimonial adventures having carried him that number of 
times, and with as many different Marys, to the brink of the Hymeneal 
pond, before he was finally swamped. ‘There is Mary of the rival tower 
and pagoda, a sea-side vision of a maid with a black and white spaniel ; 
Mary the cook; Mary the maid; Mary the colonel’s relict at Leaming- 
ton, Adelaide Mowbray; Mary the relict over again; and the last Mary, 
Mary O’Sullivan. 

A most morose and little to be envied disposition must the reader be 
embued with who can peruse these narrow escapes without danger to his 
sides, even though relieved by the pathos of the painter’s wife, or the me- 
lodramatic solemnity of the somewhat long confessions of an outcast. 
But the duelling propensities of the sub-sheriff of Ballysallagh and the 
historical qualifications of Sir Cesar O’Sullivan, lead the way to those 
sunny pastures in which our adventurer cordially basks with went mo 
glow, and which have most contributed to render this last of his the 
most lively, racy, varied, and amusing of the whole series. 





* Captain O’Sullivan; or, Adventures, Civil, Military, and Matrimonial, of a 
Gentleman on Half-pay. By W.H. Maxwell, Esq. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. 
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SYBIL LENNARD.* 

Bgavtirvt but frail Sybil,—your sin and its consequences so ably nar- 

rated, cannot but prove a warning! Truly they constitute a sad story 
of the fall from the path of virtue and duty. Yet never could we have 
imagined a beautiful young wife, even though trained like you, so readily 
and so strangely plunge from wedded and domestic felicity into fatal 
crime and error. Your’s is the story of beauty wooed by the beast. But 
the savage, Hardress Fitz-Hugh, like most creatures of his class, has 
meg moods, that are always agi in this Manfred and Lara 
oving epoch of a young lady’s life. His conversation, although un- 
conventional, is okt ar full of genius. An ardent enthusiast in 
—_ and sculpture, he is described as electrifying the house by tor- 
rents of eloquence so overwhelming, as to sweep every thing before him 
like a pent-up torrent. Strange that such gifts of nature should be 
united to such a person and such manners, but Mrs. Grey tells us that 
this is the usual state of things. 

But even gifts of nature and wondrous powers failed to accomplish 
what French novels effected at once. ‘French novels—exciting poetry 

uestionable works of imagination—dread sounds! How many a soul 
has been blighted by their poisons—beneath their influence how many a 
heart, once pure and spotless, is tainted with sore disease.” Yes, this 
poison is so made to contaminate a previously pure and educated 
mind, as to induce Sybil Lennard, with scarcely an erring love, as an ex- 
cuse, to quit the husband of her affections, and abandon a family of 
young and beautiful children for the artistic and gifted, but remorseless 
savage. 

It is a sad and most soul-harrowing work to be employed upon, to por- 
tray the sorrow, the sufferings, and the afflictions, so surely brought down 
by a false step of such irretrievable magnitude, upon the wife, the hus- 
band, and the children. Mrs. Grey has properly placed the grief of the 
abandoned husband, lover, and father, in the first place, but not less 
— is the remorse that inevitably succeeds to crime in the wife and 
mother, and the governess of the third generation depicts with minute 
details the distresses that are also caused to the young children. Mrs. 
Grey had a meritorious object in view. It was that the history of sin 
and its consequences should be made use of as one of the warnings of 
life to the succeeding generation. ‘ A generation,” she says, “alas! 
now needing such warning. An age, when, if fewer acts of flagrant sins, 
such as hers, startle the ears of the public, it is to be feared the general 
tone of laxity of morals renders the crookedness in these days less conspi- 
cuous.” So ably and effectively is this task accomplished, that we feel 
morally certain that no one will peruse Mrs. Grey’s history of Sybil Len- 
nard without profit. 





LLEWELYN’S HEIR.+ 


Luewe.yn'’s Her professes to rely more on the delineation of the 
manners, customs, and superstitions of North Wales during the last cen- 
. ae Lennard. A Novel, in three volumes. T. C. Newby. 
t Liewelyn’s Heir ; or North Wales: its manners, customs, and superstitions, 


during the last century. [Illustrated by a story founded on fact. 3 vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. ’ , 7” 
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than on its story, which is merely made a connecting link to descrip- 
tion, although sufficiently closely interwoven with the , and quite 
tragic enough in its denowement to excite and sustain the reader’s in- 
terest. 


‘They were, indeed, remote and simple times, when Herbert Gladstone 
journeyed from London to visit his Welsh cousins, when mules and ponies 
were the ordinary means of conveyance, and the post arrived safe at Con- 
way once in ten days in summer, and once a month in winter. Herbert is, 
however, too transparent a foil to the wonders of a sea-girt mountainous 
country. The fears he is made to entertain of the rude and boisterous fa- 
miliarity of the peasants on the occasion of the Easter revels, and his 
horror of the pass of Penmaen Mawr, where two men could even then 
walk abreast, are so overdrawn, as to betray at once the writer's sex. 
The cicerone to the cockney of a century ago, who must have appeared 
fantastic enough to the mountaineers attired in velvet brocade, with 
fringed gloves and boots, cocked-hat, and elaborately curled wig, is 
Howel Llewelyn, heir to the “noble lignage and ancient lyne,” of 
Llewelyn the Great. Llewelyn, the father, is, however, still Se and 
fills up a pleasant sketch of an irascible and patriotic country gentleman, 
insatiably greedy of strong ale, and perpetually warming his throat 
with hot flummery. ‘Then there are also, as descendants of the same 
princely line, a haughty and revengeful daughter by a first wife, Eleanor, 
a young and Hebe-like girl, Wenefrede, with whom Herbert necessarily 
falls in love, a cousin Eva Wynn, the betrothed of Howel, and a most ma- 
lignant monster, Owen Trevor, a weird woman, called Catryn Hen, and 
the last of the Llewelyn dogs; Tywysog, or the “chieftain,” all of 
whom play important parts in this national rege 

Plas Conway and Glyn Llewellyn can be readily imagined to have still 
presented features of great interest a century ago, notwithstanding the 
squalid poverty that clung to the gates of royal palaces at the period ; 
and we have, as necessary accompaniments of a detailed description of 
each of these renowned places, trophies of the chase, weapons offensive 
and defensive, the elevated dais, and curiously carved oaken furniture, the 
turf fire, the Hirlas cup of ales of various ages, strength, and names, 
together with the last of the ministrels who played to the fairies, David 
Rhys, and his successor Roderic. 

At such delightful sites we are also soon introduced to the enjoyment 
of mountain rambles with hounds, to which ‘Theseus’s dogs, though bred 
out of the Spartan race, could bear no comparison, to a love-spinning 
day, to the wonders and superstitions of Capel Llochwydd, with an acces- 
sory rescue of Wenefrede from a watery grave by Herbert, to a still more 
adventurous search for birds and eggs in the cliffs of Holyhead, and to all 
the strange and credulous mummeries practised at Holywell a century ago. 

But at length Llewelyn’s heir and Herbert Gladstone quit the won- 
ders of North Wales, to join the gallant followers of the victor of Blen- 
heim, and it is not afterwards made out clearly enough why Herbert does 
not do justice to the love borne to him by the fair Wenefrede, but Howel 
Llewelyn is taken prisoner by Algerine pirates, and on his return is 
disowned by Eleanor, who, with Owen Trevor, has made herself mistress 
at the Glyn, and he and his faithful dog, the one, the last of the royal 
race of Llewelyn, the other, the last of the noble race of Gelert, are 
foully and basely murdered. The fine old hall then passes into the 
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hands of a stranger, who allows the pride of an old and noble race to 
fall into decay, and “the has now long waved where the mead- 
cup was poured.” The r writes with a warm and zealous 
to our ancestral practices in re to the mead-cup, the almost in- 
cessant to which could only have been adapted to a more out-of- 
door life is led by the present generation ; yet we heartily agree 
with the mountain fair one, that he is a degenerate Briton “who can 
forward and harangue on the vices of ale, and the virtues of tea, 
Tilecatidasaen chenansteierdeianieasien une bie head, gaily 
adorned with a gigantic male figure, holding a Brobdi tea-cup in his 
hand, and with ‘ Temperance’ written in letters of gold around his head.” 





SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE LAKES,.* 
Is there no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault ?— 

exclaimed Wordsworth, on the projection of a Kendal and Windermere 
railway, and it would certainly appear not—not we. rejoice to say to 
either pen or pencil—and albeit there may still remain many a glade 
and nook of solitude, where the poet may elude the poor intruders, with- 
out losing, in the words of Monckton Milnes, “one golden dream of 
all their homely gain ;” still every year the lakes are visited by greater 
numbers of tourists. Already the shrill whistle resounds through the 
hills, and steamboats puff and blow upon the bosom of the no longer 
ted waters, and as the railway system is more and more developed 
their numbers will still further increase. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
The very name of the lake districts, as Dr. Mackay justly proclaims, is 
tive of poetry and romance, and calls up visions of natural beauty 
and recollections of the gifted men whose genius has left a lasting impres- 
sion upon the literature of England. There could scarcely be a more 
appropriate field for the united labours of the poet and the artist, who 
have, indeed, combined to produce a guide-book of rare excellence and 
most inviting beauty, and that, too, at a season when temptation is 
st and most difficult to resist. We felt grateful to the Messrs. 
Gilks for having last year awakened many a dormant pleasure associated 
with picturesque Snowdonia, and we feel equally grateful this season for 
being able to enjoy an imaginary summer ramble amid the more placid 

beauties of the English lakes. 
Dr. Mackay favours us with reminiscences and onal conversations 
with the geniuses of the locality, and we avail mabe of the opportunity 


of making an abstract which appears to us to be justly and feelingly . 


conceived. The conversation was with Wordsworth, and the subject 
was the fate of Southey. Doctor Mackay noticed the prevalent opinion 
that he had tasked his brain too severely by study. Mr. Words- 
worth denied that such was the case. ‘‘ Though Southey’s labours were 
almost superhuman, and were varied in a wonderful manner, they seemed, 
he said, rather to refresh and strengthen than to weary and weaken his 
mind. He fell a victim, not to literary toil, but to his strong affection 





* The Scenery and Poetry of the English Lakes. A Summer Ramble. By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D., &c., with illustrations from original sketches drawn on 
wood by W. Harvey, J. Gilbert, D. H. M‘Kewan; D. Cox, Jun., W. C. Smith, 
G. Fennal, W. Dickes, W. P. Smith, and G. Gilks; engraved by Thomas Gilks. 
London: Longman and Co. 
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for his first wife, which led him night after night, when his labours of 
the day were ended, to watch with sleepless anxiety over her sick bed. 
The strongest mind, as he observed, will ultimately give way under the 
long-continued deprivation of the natural refreshment of the body. No 
brain can remain in permanent health that has been over- by 
nightly vigils, still more than by daily labour. When such vigils are accom- 
etal et hear enue teenie tek mane 

ed object, and the as perpetually-recurring fear of losing it, they become 
doubly and trebly injurious ; and the labour that must be done becomes 
no longer the joy and solace that it used to be. It is transformed from a 
pleasure into a pain—from a friend into an enemy—from a companion 
into a fearful monster ; crying, like the daughter of the horse-leech, 
‘Give! Give!’ It is then that the fine and delicate machinery of 
the mind is deranged. It is then that it snaps; then that the ‘sweet 
bells are jangled and out of tune’—that light is extinguished, 
and the tm. hidden under a cloud, that Eternity may lift and not 
Time. Such, it appears, was the case with Robert ey ; the grand 
if not the great poet ; the accomplished scholar and the estimable man 
in every relation of life. So was it, also, in the more recent fate of 
the equally amiable and estimable Laman Blanchard, whose sad story 
I recalled to Mr. Wordsworth’s recollection, as a parallel case. To 
the free mind, untouched by grief, literary toil, however great, is scarcely 
a burden ; but when one engrossing sorrow comes, and the brain must 
work in spite of it, the conflict begins, in which sorrow not only gains 
the mastery, but destroys the battle-field, and blasts its fruit in this 


life, for ever.” 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Ir grieves us exceedingly that pressure of matter should prevent our 
giving such notices this month of several books as can be at all com- 
mensurate with their merits and importance. Foremost among these 
stands a work upon “Costume in England: being a History of Dress 
from the Earliest Period till the close of the Eighteenth Century, to 
which is appended an illustrated Glossary of Terms for all Articles of Use 
or Ornament worn about the Person,” written by F. W. Fairholt, and 
published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Luckily the book speaks for 
itself. Six hundred engravings appeal to the eye as illustrative of a sub- 
ject of very general interest, and with the glossary render it the future 
indispensable manual and efficient authority upon an equally curious and 
amusing branch of knowledge. 

II.—Mr. Sharpe’s “ History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times till the 
Conquest by the Arabs, a.p. 640,” published by Mr. Moxon, is an im- 
portant work, that will confer an enduring reputation upon its author. 
But a few years ago no materials existed for such a book. The history 
of the Jews is dear to us as that of our religion, of Greece and Rome as 
that of the great poets, historians, and artists; and that of Egypt claims 
equal re as the birth-place of art and science. Modern ingenuity, 
toil, and skill has extracted the mysterious dates for such a history from 
the strangest places, from sculptured symbols and monstrosities, from the 
tombs of the dead, and from the heart of the pyramids, and the results 
are striking in the extreme. The impenetrable veil of obscurity that lies 
over the old valley of the Nile may now truly be said to be rent asunder; 
and no one can pretend to keep pace with the progress of knowledge 
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who is not possessed of that history which has resulted from the united 
labours of many inquirers, but which has been co-ordinated by the 
industry, ability, and research of one individual. dau 

III.—The time is by when Bertha spun, or Bertha lace-tippets 
were fashionable -articles of dress; but the time is not gone by when we can 
sympathise with the fortunes of the good queen of trans-Jurane Burgundy, 
nor when we can peruse without interest tales of sufferings, and achieve- 
ments of nobles and their serfs, and of warlike nuns and abbots, when 
narrated in connexion with existing monasteries, villages, and castles, 
and derived from veridical chronicles contained therein. And truly such 
are to be found in the “ Historical Pictures of the Middle Ages,” published 
by Messrs. Longman and Co.; a work in which the most picturesque 
legends are related in connexion with the most picturesque sites in Europe. 

IV.—We would wish to draw the attention of our readers to “ A Year 
and a Day in the East,” by Mrs. Eliot Montauban, as containing light and 
amusing sketches of society in the East, and the narrative of a journey by 
the little frequented route from Bombay through Guzzerat and Rajpootana 
to Delhi, and thence through the protected Sikh states to Loodianah 
and down the Indus through Scinde. 

V.—Reference in gardening matters is wanted directly, and not through 
the circuitous channel of elementary treatises. Hence in such eminentl 

tical branches of knowledge, dictionaries are the most useful books. 
We have still greater pleasure in recommending the “ Dictionary of 
Modern Gardening,” by George W. Johnson, published by Mr. Robert 
Baldwin, as the most scientific and rational as well as the most modern 
epitome of the science—the Gardening Dictionary, in fact, of the day. 

VI.—* Views and Reviews in American Literature, History, and Fic- 
tion,” published by Wiley and Putnam, are well worthy of perusal by all who 
take the slightest interest in American literature. The consideration of the 
epochs and events of American history as suited to the purposes of art in 
fiction is a most elaborate and well digested critical essay. ‘‘ Americanism 
in Literature” is also written in a patriotic and yet very sensible spirit. 

VII.—The translation of Auerbach’s “ Dorf Geschichte” under the title 
of “ Village Tales from the Black Forest,” published by Mr. Joseph Cundall, 
has been admirably performed by Mr. Taylor. As annals of village 
transactions and scenes of old fashioned Germanic customs, they have 
attained and deserve popularity. 

VIII.—“ Abel Massinger; or, the Aeronaut,” by Thomas Tod Stoddart, 
published by Mr. J. Menzies, Edinburgh, is a tale of great power, energy, 
and interest, and is in every respect worthy of the reputation of its author. 

IX.—To Captain Roll Burslem’s “Peep into Turkistan,”’ published 
by Mr. Richardson of Cornhill, we will turn next month. 

X.—We must still be behindhand with our poetry, merely noticing 
the reception of “ Lays and Legends of Germany,” translated from the 
German by Ella Louisa Harvey, and published by Mr. How, and 
“Poems by Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell,” published by Aylott and 
Jones, which wants a preface. Mr. Newby has issued the third volume 
of his remarkable publication on “Eastern Europe,” and Mr. Bohn, in 
addition to a work of high and standard qualifications, ‘“‘ Schlegel’s Dra- 
matic Literature,” has issued a volume of a more amusing description, 
combining the celebrated ‘‘ Memoirs of Count Grammont” with the 
" ened History of the Merry Monarch.” 





